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I 
THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES 


l (i) The Semitic Group 

The Semitic languages are a group of closely allied members 
spread over a clearly defined and limited area. We may 
regard these as consisting of five branches, Arabic, Abyssinian, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Assyrian. In the case of Abyssinian 
we include only certain languages spoken in Abyssinia which 
are obviously of Semitic kinship ; but besides these there are 
various other dialects surviving from an older population 
which are different in character and obviously have an indepen- 
dent origin. 

Already in the eleventh century A.D. the Rabbi Jehuda 
Hayyug (Abu Zakaria Yahya) began to apply the methods of 
the Arabic grammarians to Hebrew and thus unconsciously 
laid the foundation of the comparative philology of the 
Semitic languages. It was already known that a close 
relationship existed between Aramaic and Hebrew, but it was 
commonly supposed that Aramaic was a corruption from 
Hebrew. Theological prepossessions inclined the Jews to regard 
Hebrew as the parent, not only of Aramaic and Arabic, but of 
all other languages as well, and this opinion was generally 
adopted by Christian writers also. Even this view, however, 
admitted that a much closer relationship existed between 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Aramaic, than between Hebrew and any 
other language; and to this closely related group a fourth 
member, Ethiopic, was added in the seventeenth century, the 
name Ethiopic being used by Europeans to designate Ge‘ez, the 
ancient classical language of Abyssinia. The decipherment 
of the cuneiform inscriptions in the nineteenth century added 
Babylonian-Assyrian as a fifth member. 


^ 

mas 
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à an 


2 THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES 


The study of comparative grammar in the nineteenth 
century brought about the general recognition that languages 
can be grouped in families whose members bear such definite 
relationship one to another that we are compelled to regard 
them as descended from a common stock. It was frequently 
assumed, quite erroneously, that these language families were 
conterminous with racial groups, and so the Semitic languages 
were treated as the speech of a Semitic race. It is now 
recognized that the transmission of language, racial descent, 
and culture drift are three distinct things. Race depends on 
physical descent; language and culture are transmitted by 
education, conquest, imitation and other means; they are 
learned either in childhood or maturity and not passed from 
parent to child as a matter of heredity. 

The name Semitic as applied to a group of languages had 
already been used by Schloezer towards the end of the 
eighteenth century to denote a racial group which included 
the Arabs, Hebrews, Arameans, and Abyssinians as descend- 
ants of Shem. This theory was based on the genealog 
given in Genesis x, according to which both Aram and 
Arphaxad are made the children of Shem, and the further 
genealogy in Genesis xi, which makes Arphaxad the ancestor 
of Abraham from whom were descended the Israelites and the 
Arabs who claimed to be the children of Ishmael. 

Closer scrutiny of these genealogies shows that the members 
are grouped simply according to political relations. Thus 
Elam and Lud are noted in Genesis x, 22, as brothers of 


U HOA sshur and sons of Shem: but the Elamites, Lydians, and 


“WE 
€ Lud 


Rs 


Nya 


Assyrians are not kindred races, and they are so grouped 
simply because they were united under Assyrian rule at the 


liche when the genealogies were composed. Strictly, we 


cannot justify the name of Semitic, but it is a term in common 
use and convenient. No doubt it would be preferable to 
denote language groups by symbols such as letters or figures, 
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and to avoid names such as Semitic or Indo-European which 
imply racial or geographical ideas: but it is practically more 
convenient to accept a term in general use than to invent a 
new terminology. 

Language is learned, not inherited, and it may be learned in 
childhood because it is the language of the family or the 
tribe, or it may be learned later in life from motives of con- 
venience or necessity. Very often the language of a conquering 
race has been imposed on the conquered, sometimes, perhaps, 
as a matter of deliberate policy, more often because the 
conquered find it extremely inconvenient not to be able to 
understand or use the language of the rulers. Commercial 
intercourse also tends to spread particular languages, and 
sometimes religious propaganda does the same. Occasionally 
we find communities with two languages in use side by side, 
but most often one of the two attains the pre-eminence and 
the other is gradually squeezed out. Thus Arabic was 
introduced into Egypt by the Muslim conquest in the seventh 
century, it became the language of political and legal 
administration, and the common medium of intercourse with 
the rest of the Muslim world, and gradually the native Coptic 
language began to be discarded until in the sixteenth century 
it ceased to be spoken at all, and survives only as a liturgical 
language amongst the native Christians. 

But when a language is thus introduced it begins to be 
seriously modified. Those who learn as adults, when the 
larynx has already been adapted to the sounds of another 
language, tend to alter the pronunciation and thus produce a 
dialect differing in its phonology ; they find much that is 
irksome in new grammatical rules and forms, and so they tend 
to discard or confuse some of the forms. Thus a new dialect, 
or even a new language, is produced with points of resemblance 
to, and of difference from, the parent speech. The resem- 
blances centre in the morphology, that is to say in the 
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formatives by means of which the stems of nouns or verbs are 
formed from roots, and in the additions or modifications by 
means of which tenses, moods, numbers, cases, cte., are 
denoted. All these form a kind of framework which is 
transmitted unaltered save by the subtraction of forms which 
fall into disuse, but modified on perfectly regular lines by con- 
sistent phonetie changes. Substantially, therefore, relation- 
ship between two languages always means a common morpho- 
logical basis, and a regular correspondence in phonology. 

So far we have not mentioned vocabulary. To a large 
extent vocabulary is more concerned with culture drift than 
with the transmission of language. Increase of civilization 
tends to introduce new words, but these do not affect language 
directly, they are fitted into the existing framework and made 
to conform to it. It is even conceivable that nothing of the 
original vocabulary may be left, yet the language retains its 
own character unimpaired by preserving its own morphology 
and adapting the new vocabulary to it. 

Although we are able to associate the five members, Arabic, 
Abyssinian, Hebrew, Aramaic, and Assyrian in one family 
to which we apply the conventional term Semitie, we are quite 
unable to draw up a genealogical table showing their relation 
one to another. In some respects Arabic is associated with 
Abyssinian against all others, in other respects Abyssinian and 
Assyrian are grouped against the other three, and sometimes 
Aramaic is isolated against the other four. Constantly the 
five members form new groups and re-form in other groupings, 
so that such a classification as “ south Semitie ” to denote 
Arabic and Abyssinian is no more than a geographical 
grouping which holds good for a moment but does not denote 
a closer relationship between these two than between any 
two out of the five. Still less are we able to designate any one 
of them as the parent language, or to construct a “ proto- 
Semitic " as representing the mother speech. To some extent 
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Arabie seems to represent the purest Semitic because the 
least affected by alien elements, but frequently we find in 
Hebrew and Assyrian forms in full vigour which have 
disappeared from, but left their traces in, Arabic. Whilst we 
are able to group together these five members as forming a 
Semitic family, we have indications of relationships of varying 
closeness with other languages which are commonly classified 
as Hamitic. It seems, indeed, that the Semitic group is but 
one member of a much larger Hamitic family. 

The Hamitic languages, as the term is commonly applied, 
fall into two main groups, the Berber or Libyan languages of 
North Africa, that is to say, the non-Arabic dialects of the 
area between the Nile valley and the Atlantic, and the East 
African group, comprising the Dishari, now found between the 
Sudan and the Red Sea, originally the language of Nubia, the 
older non-Semitic languages of Abyssinia, Somali, Galla, and 
probably the Hausa in the west, which seems to have passed 
westwards from Abyssinia or from the Horn of Africa by the 
waterways which run across the continent and have served as 
a route for culture drift as well. All these languages have a 
clearly defined common element, and the element common to 
them all appears also in Semitic. 

Desides these we have the ancient Egyptian language which 
has recently been classified as Semitic. It shows the elements 
common to the Hamitic-Semitic group as well as some of the 
characteristies which are distinctive of Semitie, some even of 
those which appear in later dialects of Semitic. Probably we 
ought to regard it as a rapidly, perhaps a prematurely, 
developed dialect of Semitic. Closely akin to the five members 
of the Semitic group, it does not fit in exactly with all their 
distinctive features, so that it is better, perhaps, to class it as 
sub-Semitic. It is imperative to employ ancient Egyptian 
and the various Hamitic languages to illustrate and explain 
the forms found in Semitic. 
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The outspread of the Semitic languages has been from 
Arabia as their centre. "This does not imply that Arabia was 
the home of the Semitic race, nor that the Semitic languages 
may not have been derived from a Hamitie parent in Africa 
or elsewhere, but simply that Arabia was the locus 1n which 
the Semitic languages specialized in their distinctive character- 
istics so that on passing out from Arabia they already showed 
the features which we have to regard as distinctively Semitic. 
Outside Arabia we are able to state, with more or less 
confidence, the period, and sometimes the exact date, at which 
a Semitic language was introduced; but no bistorical 
evidence enables us to form any theory as to when Semitic was 
first spoken in Arabia. History shows us successive migrations 
of Semites to Mesopotamia, Canaan, and Syria, Abyssinia, and 
North Africa : the spread of the Semitic languages is connected 
with these migrations, and the formation of different languages 
and dialects 1s due, mainly, to the fact that, outside Arabia, 
each Semitic language is spoken by a mixed population whose 
non-Semitic element has caused phonetie changes, modification 
and disuse of grammatical forms, and has introduced many 
additions to the vocabulary. In some cases Semitic languages 
are, or have been, spoken by an entirely non-Semitic people, 
as for example, Phoenician, a Semitic speech closely akin to 
Hebrew, Moabite, and other dialects which can be classed as 
Canaanite, but the Phoenicians or Philistines were the 
descendants of refugees from Crete, and by race in no way 
connected with the Semites. 

Race and language are distinct, but transmission of 
language implies contact, and so is necessarily connected 
with race dispersal, by migration, conquest, commercial 
expansion, etc. 

The early Semites seem to have been a branch of the 
Hamitie stock segregated in the highlands of south-western 
Asia, perhaps owing their isolation to the expansion of the 
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Mediterranean civilization and the civilization of Mesopotamia 
which, operating from different points, tended to constrict 
them within this area. At one time, as Prince Caetani de 
Teano shows, Arabia was fertile and capable of supporting an 
abundant and varied life, but that was at a remote geological 
age long anterior to any probable date of Semitic migration. 
Those movements seem to have been caused by the tempting 
vicinity of cultivated land occupied by a settled population 
both in the Euphrates valley and in that of the Nile, and to a 
less degree by the pastures of Canaan which was, indeed, a 
“land flowing with milk and honey ” when contrasted with 
the barren highlands of Arabia. The earlier Semites were 
nomad survivors of the neolithic age, hunters and shepherds, 
who had never learned the arts of husbandry. From the 
earliest dawn of history to the present day these nomads or 
Bedwin have made incursions into, and plundered, any 
neighbouring agricultural territory ; sometimes the invaders 
have settled down and learned agriculture and adopted a 
settled life, and sometimes a strong State, Egypt, Persia, 
Rome, or another, was able for a time to place a barrier which 
restrained these incursions. Undoubtedly, desiccation, or 
rather increased saline deposit, has progressed in Arabia, but 
the Bedwin are not the descendants of cultivators, squeezed 
out by the growing inability of Arabia to support them, so 
much as survivals of an earlier social stratum. 


2 (ii) Babylonia and Assyria 


The earliest recorded movements of the Semites were into 
Mesopotamia, where they entered in a series of migrations 
extending from about 4000 to 2000 B.c. Mesopotamia was 
already inhabited by Sumerians who had attained a high 
degree of civilization of the type which may be described as 
“garden culture”, the intensitive cultivation by hand of 
ground immediately connected with a river or irrigating canal. 
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This produced the peculiar conditions noted by Bevan (House 
of Seleucus, ı, 21-2) as characteristic of the civilization of 
western Asia: culture was confined to the river valleys and 
the lower slopes of the hills; the inhabitants of the deserts, 
which are mostly elevated plateaux, were practically untouched 
by it and remained, indeed, to a large extent they still remain, 
very much as they had been in prehistoric times. A 
Babylonian Empire did not mean a large territory which 
could be marked out on the map, but only the low-lving 
watered valleys within that territory : in the desert highlands 
the tribes might sometimes be visited by punitive expeditions, 
but for the most part they lived their own independent life, 
ignorant of any government other than that of their tribal 
chiefs, and careless of the culture which flourished in the river 
valleys. From time to time they poured down into the 
cultivated land as marauders, and sometimes these who came 
to plunder remained to learn the advantages of culture and 
settled life. No doubt the general course of events was very 
similar to that which occurred at the time of the Arab conquest 
of Egypt. It has generally happened that the results are 
exactly opposite in their bearing on culture and on language : 
the ruder conquerors imposed their own language on the 
conquered, this language being in return deeply affected by 
the speech of those who thus had to learn it as a foreign 
tongue, and they learned the culture of their subjects which 
was somewhat modified thereby, and so developed distinctive 
though minor peculiarities. Some settlements in Babylonia 
were Semitic from their foundation, others show a population 
mixed in varying proportions, but gradually the Semitic 
language prevailed throughout the whole territory. Babylon 
itself seems to have become entirely Semitic-speaking about 
2400 B.c., but Nippur remained Sumerian-speaking much 
later, and Sumerian long continued to be the official language 
of Arad-Sin, Erech, and Rim-Sin. The ancient Sumerian 
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literature was alive down to about the year 2000. The bulk 
of the religious formularies, in which Sumerian and Semitic 
appear together, seems to have been produced between 
2900 and 2470 B.C., and we may regard this as the period 
during which Sumerian was passing out of use as a spoken 
language. 

Gradually the course of political events brought about the 
amalgamation of the various States in Mesopotamia and 
produced the Semitic Empire of Babylon. At a later date 
this was supplanted by the purely Semitic kingdom of 
Assyria. But this latter had a briefer history and passed 
into decline to be replaced by a revived Babylon. In both 
these two States the language was Semitic, but in Babylon it 
was more influenced by the Sumerian element than was the 
case in the north. The study of the Sumerian language in 
Europe is of comparatively recent date, and it seems probable 
that the future will see much more drawn from it to illustrate 
the phonology as well as the vocabulary of Babylonian- 
Assyrian. The earliest material we possess of the Semitic 
speech of Babylonia appears in the letters and legal code of 
Hammurabi (cire. 1500), and in the Semitic versions attached 
to the Sumerian religious literature, this latter as yet little 
worked, and the latest material is approximately of the fourth 
century B.C. 


9 (iii) Canaan 

After the earlier Semitie colonies were formed in Mesopo- 
tamia we find that these settled and civilized Semites were 
constantly vexed by incursions of their nomadic kinsmen who 
preferred brigandage to agriculture. These nomads were 
called Arimi or Ahlame in the Babylonian-Assyrian documents, 
and are generally described as invading from the west. 
Geographically, indeed, the northern desert of Arabia passes 
on without break to Syria, and it is well to remember that this 
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desert highland which lies east of Palestine and Syria is a 
unity with Nejd in northern Arabia. From this high ground, 
as from a watershed, the Semites flowed down into Mesopo- 
tamia on the east, and Canaan on the west. But whilst there 
were at an early date civilized, or partly civilized, inhabitants 
of Canaan, these were neither so advanced in culture nor so 
numerous, it would appear, as the Sumerians in Mesopotamia : 
indeed, the eulture seems to have been chiefly along the sea 
coast and so comparatively remote from the desert highlands. 
No doubt, also, in some cases as in that of Terah and Abraham 
(Genesis xi, 29-31), Semites who had settled in Mesopotamia 
but disliked the political conditions resulting from the 
establishment of the Babylonian Empire, preferred to migrate 
to Canaan where they were able to continue the tribal hfe 
and free pastoral occupations to which they had been attached. 

The earliest material illustrating the Semitic languages of 
Canaan appears in the Amarna Letters (fifteenth century B.C.), 
which were reports sent to Egypt at a time when Canaan was 
an Egyptian province, and which contain information about 
the language for the guidance of Egyptian officials. The 
dialect in these letters was the parent of the Phoenician 
(Cooke, NSI, xix). The later form of Phoenician is known to 
us from inscriptions (circ. 600 B.C., etc.) and, in its general 
character, was very like, though not identical with Hebrew. 
In some respects it seems to have approached Aramaic, but 
this appears to have been the case also wıth vernacular 
Hebrew. Like Hebrew, also, it tended to approach more 
closely to Aramaie at the time when this latter was a kind of 
lingua franca of all western Asia, and in its latest stages outside 
observers inclined to identify the two (thus Cyril in Isa. iv, 
295, and Theodoret, Quaes. 19, in Jud.). 

Whilst Phoenician proper was the language of Asiatic 
Phoenieia the Phoenician eolonies around the Mediterranean 
developed a vernacular which approached more and more to 
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Aramaic and suffered a general decay of grammatical forms. 
This is known to us as neo-Punic and appears in inscriptions, 
in à transcription in Plautus, Poenulus, v, 1, and in scattered 
words cited by later Greek and Latin writers and by the 
Church Fathers. 

The most important of all the languages of Canaan was 
Hebrew, the language of the Semitic settlers in Canaan proper 
as modified by the speech of the earlier non-Semitie inhabi- 
tants and, as we read it, vocalized by the Masoretes at a date 
long subsequent to its disuse as a spoken dialect. We are not 
here called upon to discuss the dates of the materials contained 
in the Old Testament, which is a matter of literary criticism 
rather than of philology. The redaction of the Law is 
possibly not earlier than the eighth century B.c., but it contains 
much earlier material, and purely classical Hebrew continued 
to be written down to the time of Jeremiah (circ. 600 B.c.). 
In the pre-Jeremian text there are differences of literary style 
but practical uniformity of language, save that evidences 
occur of a northern dialect differing from that of the south. 
/After the time of Jeremiah Hebrew begins to be affected by 
Aramaic, but some of the finest material both from the 
literary standpoint and from that of grammatical purity is 
found amongst that written during the exile. The exiles in 
Babylon seem to have developed the classical speech as a 
literary idiom, whilst the vernacular of the people left in 
Judah tended more towards Aramaic until the literary speech 
was no longer intelligible to them (cf. Neh. vin, 8) : of course 
we cannot say which deviated most from the ancient speech, 
the literary forms elaborated in Babylonia, or the vernacular 
of the fellahin left in Palestine. In later Hebrew we find 
traces of Aramaic influence and loan words introduced from 
Persian, Greek, and Latin. 

After the Old Testament the next important Hebrew 
document is the Mishna, compiled at Tiberias in the course of 
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the second century A.D., but incorporating older elements. 
Its language is called DEM ' “the speech of the 
learned ", by R. Johanan, and represents a later stage of the 
literary idiom. It shows marked differences from the Old 
Testament, in language tending towards Arabic dialect, and 
in orthography approaching Aramaic. Time relations are 
marked in the tenses, compound tenses and analytical forms 
are introduced, a double passive (Nif‘al reflexive) appears, and 
the vocabulary shows an inereasing importation of loan words 
from Aramaic, Greek, and Latin. In all this, however, it 
must be noted the spoken language as it appears in Amos and 
the earlier prophets, in the song of Deborah, and in the 
prophecy of Balaam, shows more inclination towards Aramaic 
characteristics than is the case with the literary form. On 
the other hand the inscription of Siloam (circ. 700 B.c.) 
endorses the classical speech. 

The Mishna represents the speech of the learned, a language 
no longer spoken by the people who, after the destruction of 
the Temple and the disintegration of Jewish life, had adopted 
‘Aramaic, the common medium of intercourse throughout 
western Asia, and this Jewish Aramaic as used in the 
Babylonian Talmud was the common speech of the Jewish 
community until it was replaced by Arabic in the tenth 
century A.D. The use of Arabic had been growing since the 
Arab conquest in the eighth century, and almost simultaneously 
with its final triumph in Palestine there was a revival of 
classical Hebrew as a written language amongst the Jews of 
Spain and North Africa. This revival produced a large 
output of homiletical literature, but its main importance to 
us lies in the impetus it gave to grammatical studies. 
Nevertheless the language it used was a conscious imitation of 
the classical Hebrew ; there was no continuity of oral tradition 
in the use of Hebrew as a living language. 

Closely akin to Hebrew was the Moabite language which is 
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known to us only from the inscription of the Mesa stele (circ. 
900 B.c.). In it we find a reflexive of the primary theme (as 
Arabic conj. viii), which is lost in Hebrew. 

4 (iv) Aramaic 

We give the name of Aramaic to the languages of the 
Semitic invaders of Palestine and Syria who advanced further 
north and settled in the Aram or “ highlands " : those who, 
for the most part, were pre-Israelite immigrants. The 
earliest extant material in Aramaic is the Zinjirli and Nerab 
inscriptions found near Damascus and dating from about the 
sixth century B.c. In Old Testament times Aramaic was the 
northern neighbour of Hebrew, but after the decline of 
Phoenicia, when Carchemish became the centre of the trade 
of western Asia, Aramaic gradually became the common 
language of political and commercial life throughout all 
western Asia and Egypt (cf. Xenophon, Cyropaed., 7, v, 31), 
and thus used as a lingua franca passed through a rapid decay. 

The earliest material illustrating Aramaic after it had 
become a common medium of international intercourse 
appears in the papyri discovered in Egypt, mainly due to 
Jewish settlers there during the period following the Baby- 
lonian conquest of Judea, and a little later in the book of 
Ezra (chaps. iv, 8-6 and vii, 12-26). Considerably later is the 
book of Daniel (ii. 4b-vii. 28). The Aramaic passages of 
Ezra and Daniel present what is commonly known as 
Biblical Aramaic, and this, in the main, agrees with the dialect 
used in the papyri. 

Next in date are the Palmyrene inscriptions (third century 
B.c. to first century A.D.) and then the Nabataean (first 
century B.C., etc.), but these latter, though written in Aramaic, 
are composed by Arabs who spoke their own language and 
used Aramaic only in inscriptions. 

In the time of Christ the language of Galilee and of Palestine, 
generally, was Aramaic, Hebrew remaining the property of the 
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learned. When the actual words of Christ are quoted in the 
Gospels they approximate to Aramaie (cf. St. Mark vii, 34: 
v, 41), and this applies also to the citation of terms in common 
use such as Bethesda (St. John v, 2) and Gabbatha (id. xix, 13). 
After the destruction of the Temple and dispersal of the Jews, 
Aramaic entirely replaced Hebrew in Palestine and amongst 
the Jews in neighbouring lands until replaced by Arabic in the 
tenth century A.D. Of this Jewish Aramaic the earliest 
material survives in the Onqelos Targum (fourth century A.D.) 
and the Jerusalem Targum (sixth century A.p.), this latter in 
an artificial language in which eastern and western dialects are 
mingled. Later material exists in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(T-J.), i.e. the Tiberian commentary (Gemara) on the Mishna 
representing the western or Galilean dialect, and the 
Babylonian Talmud (T.B.) representing the eastern type. 

It is not so easy to define the exact position of Samaritan. 
It may be that it is a form of Aramaic which passed southwards 
during the time of the exile, or it may represent the vernacular 
speech of Israel corrupted by Aramaie elements, but from its 
general character it is usually classed as one of the Aramaic 
group. It must be remembered that Hebrew and Aramaic 
are not so much different languages as dialects of one parent 
speech, and it is not always easy to decide what dialectal 
peculiarities justify inclusion in one group or the other (cf. 89). 
Samaritan is known to us in a version of the Hexateuch which 
shows the influence of the Ongelos Targum and has been 
retouched in Muslim times, and in some poetry of later date. 

Eastern social groups depend very much more on religious 
than on political factors, and sectarian divisions tend to develop 
or accentuate differences of dialect by the artificial barrier 
which restricts intercourse to members of the same religious 
community. Such is very clearly the case with Syriac or 
Christian Aramaic. The condemnation of Nestorius and his 
followers at the council of Ephesus in a.p. 431 made a definite 
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separation between the eastern Christians who followed 
Nestorius and their co-religionists of the west. The council 
of Chalcedon a few years later (A.D. 448), on the other hand, 
excommunicated the Jacobites who represented the element 
most opposed to Nestorius, leaving only a minority of Syrians, 
mostly in the south, in communion with the State church of 
the Byzantine Empire. Amongst these latter developed what 
is known as Palestinian Syriac of which some few documents 
still survive, a Gospel version in a Vatican MS., the so-called 
“liturgy of the Nile", and a small amount of material 
discovered in Sinai, in Damascus, and in Egypt. As a spoken 
language Palestinian Syriac ceased at the Arab conquest but 
it remained in liturgical use to a much later date. 

The hterary history of Syriac begins about the second 
century A.D., and shows a later form of Aramaic with a 
vocabulary very strongly influenced by Greek. After the 
separation between the Jacobites and the Nestorians in the 
west and east respectively, we find a marked difference in 
dialect between the material produced in one community and 
that of the other, a difference not, of course, caused by the 
schism but accentuated by the cessation of intercourse brought 
about by the division, and by the fact that the Nestorians, 
persecuted in the Roman Empire, were welcomed in the 
Parthian and Persian dominions where they had an inde- 
pendent career, and spread eastwards by missionary enterprise 
well into central Asia. In the seventh century came the 
Arab conquest and the introduction of Arabie, until in the 
thirteenth century West Syriac ceased to be any longer a 
spoken language save in a few isolated parts. It survives 
now only in Ma‘lula, Bukh‘a, and ‘Ain et-Tineh in the Anti- 
Lebanon about J.Dinha, N.E. of Damascus! East Syriac 


1Ma‘lula and Bukh‘a are Christian villages. ‘Ain et-Tineh became 
Muslim in 1860, the change being made, it is locally reported, to save 
the famous pistachio grove threatened with destruction by the Muslims. 
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had a more prosperous career and is still used in various 
village communities in the Euphrates valley, at Tur Abdin, 
Urmi, and amongst the fellahin around Mosul. These neo- 
Syriac-speaking groups are thus classified by MeLean: (1) 
North, the plain of Salamis in Persia, Qadsanis, Gawar, and 
Gilu; (2) the Ashiret group in central Kurdistan, upper 
Tiari, Tkhuma, etec., and Ashita in lower Tiari, Marbishu, and 
Shamsdin ; (3) South, Alqosh (near Mosul), Bohtan, and Zaklu 
(about 60 miles from Mosul). 

The dialect known as Mandaean was connected with a 
Gnostic sect in lower Mesopotamia isolated by its religious 
character from Christianity, Judaism, and Islam, and of great 
value not only because of a fairly abundant literary material, 
but also because its isolation protected it from Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabie influences, and so it displays an independent 
development of Eastern Aramaic. In it we see the further 
evolution of tendencies already noticeable in older Aramaic. 


5 (v) Arabic 


As we have already noted, Arabia was the centre of distri- 
bution of the Semitic languages and, in all probability, their 
area of specialization. But Arabia itself was not untouched 
by outside influences ; along the east and south the Minean 
civihzation showed the influence of Mesopotamia, and at a 
later date Greek culture filtered down through intercourse 
with Syria. Yet the fact remains that the speech of Arabia 
was less affected by alien influences than any other of the 
Semitic languages. 

Arabic is divided into two branches, north Arabic, i.e. what 
is known as classical Arabic and its derived dialects, and 
south Arabic or Himyaritic and its derived dialects. Classical 
Arabic denotes the Arabic employed as a literary medium by 
Arabic writers from the time of the pre-Islamic poets to that 
of Shawki Bey and Hafiz Ibrahim in our own day. Its basal 
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literary form was definitely laid down by the composition of 
the Qur’än which is accepted not only as a divine revelation, 
but as a perfect model of grammar and composition. The 
Qur’än was edited soon after the Prophet’s death, but its 
vocalization, at first dependent on oral tradition, was not 
marked in the written text until some sixty-five years later 
when Islam was already taking a cosmopolitan character, and 
Arabic had become the language of government and public 
life in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt. So rapidly had 
Arabic been corrupted where it was spoken by those who had 
learned it as a foreign language, that the Qur'àn was unintelli- 
gible to the foreign converts who now formed the majority 
of the Muslim community, and they were unable to read aloud 
the written text correctly. The insertion of vowel points and 
other orthographical signs was primarily intended to secure 
the correct reading of the sacred text. Although the Qur'án 
was published in the current speech of the Hijaz, and ita 
orthography showed the peculiarities of that speech (cf. 10), 
the punctators did not have recourse to the Hijaz dialect but 
to the older and purer speech of the nomadic Arabs of the 
Nejd hinterland. And they were right in taking this standard, 
for it was the dialect least affected by alien influences. Modern 
philology has shown a marked distaste for “literary " 
languages, which are generally regarded as artificial. Truly, 
much valuable material is to be found in the Arabic dialects, 
but the classical forms cannot be lightly disregarded. The 
early grammarians took a correct attitude and formed their 
standard from the purest, because the most isolated, dialect, 
and have left us some important notes of dialectal differences 
as they then existed. Of necessity classical Arabic must be 
the starting point for Semitic philology. It certainly does not 
represent proto-Semitic, for it evidently has passed through 
changes ; still it is free from the more violent alterations which 
have taken place in Assyrian and Hebrew because of its more 
Cc 
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isolated position which preserved it from contamination by 
non-Semitie languages, and because it represents the speech 
of those amongst whom there were no aliens who had learned 
Semitic as a foreign language. 

Classical Arabic is the literary form of the northern dialects 
of Arabia in the seventh century A.D., the dialects which, for 
the most part, were the parents of the different forms of 
vernacular Arabic in the countries where that language has 
been introduced by the spread of Islam. This northern 
Arabic must be regarded as existing in Arabia in two forms, 
not greatly different the one from the other, and neither much 
affected by any non-Semitic language. 

(1) The dialect of the Hijaz (i.e. “ barrier "), the western 
side of Arabia along the coast of the Red Sea. Here was the 
cradle of Islam, and here are the two holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina. It is the Hijazi dialect which is written in the 
Qur'àn and in the compositions of the pre-Islamic poets. But 
the Arabs of the Hijaz were partly settled as town dwellers in 
the time of the Prophet and had commercial intercourse with 
foreigners, especially Syrians and Abyssinians. The Qur’än 
itself shows the use of foreign words introduced in the course 
of trade and by the influence of Greco-Syrian civilization. 
The Hijaz was at the time a partly settled and cultured district. 
On the eve of the Prophet's mission there were both 
Christian and Jewish Arab kingdoms. The Arabs were 
spreading northwards as conquerors and beginning to assimi- 
late Greeco-Syrian culture, and these conditions continued 
under the Umayyad Khahfas of Damascus. The influence 
of Syria appears in its extreme form in Nabatean conditions 
where Arabic was the spoken language, but Aramaic was used 
in writing. Hijazi Arabie was not absolutely pure even in the 
days of the Prophet. 

(2) The dialect of Nejd, the speech of the desert tribes of the 
hinterland, was not appreciably, if at all, affected by foreign 
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influence and so it was purer than that of the Hijaz. It was 
this dialect which the grammarians took as the standard of 
good Arabic, and to this they endeavoured to make the Qur’än 
conform, not without occasional violence to the dialectal 
peculiarities of the text. They studied the Nejd dialect, and 
some of the greatest of them qualified themselves by a sojourn 
amongst the Bedwin of the desert. Various differences of 
dialect are recorded as existing amongst the desert tribes, 
the B. Tamin, B. Ogeyl, Qays, etc., and these peculiarities 
are all recognized as equally of classical standard. 

From this speech of Nejd and Hijaz Arabic was carried in 
all directions by the spread of Islam, its form varying 
according to the proportion of Arabic to non-Arabic population 
in the invaded areas. In Upper Egypt, for example, the 
people did not become entirely Arabic-speakirg until the 
sixteenth century A.D., although the land was conquered by 
the Arabs some nine hundred years earlier, and the Arabic 
which made this slow progress against another language was 
necessarily much modified jn the process. In every case the 
modifieations concern phonology, morphology, and syntax. 
In the last two the change was everywhere the same, namely, 
the discarding of case endings and of the more difficult 
syntactical constructions, and a general relaxation of the 
rules of grammar, whilst new methods of forming a tense 
system as well as the development of a time sense in tenses 
rather than the earlier aktionsart is a regular phenomenon. 
It is worth noting that when, some centuries before the spread 
of Islam, Aramaic had become for a time the lingua franca of 
Western Asia, it passed through precisely similar changes. 
Indeed, this grammatical decay is the natural result of the 
general use of a language in communities whose mother 
tongue it is not. Changes in phonology and vocabulary 
are rather different: to some extent phonetie changes 
result in the confusion of like sounds, but there is also 
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the introduction of alien sounds and of new words in 
vocabulary. 

The chief dialects with which we have to deal are :— 

(3) The dialect of “Iraq or Mesopotamia. This is the form 
of speech most often cited by the grammarians of Kufa as illus- 
trating the incorrect pronunciation of those who had learned 
Arabic as a foreign language. But the importance given to 
this dialect was largely due to the fact that the grammarians 
were living in the locality where it was the common use of the 
lower classes. Most of the peculiarities of this dialect, as noted 
by the early grammarians, are still characteristic of the 
vernacular ‘Iraq, but in vocabulary there has been an 
increasing corruption due to the influx of Persian, Turkish, 
and more recently of French and Urdu. The ‘Iraq dialect is 
spoken throughout the whole Tigris-Euphrates valley, but 
certain peculiarities exist in the town dialects of Bagdad, 
Mosul, and of Mardin. 

(4) The dialect of Syria and Palestine shows a number of 
local peculiarities, in many respects approaching the “Iraq 
dialect, which is more particularly true of the Syrian fellahin 
speech. Marked local peculiarities exist in the Hauran, 
Petra, and amongst the Druses of the Lebanon, as well as in 
the town speech of Damascus, Bethlehem, and Jerusalem. 

(D) The dialect of Egypt. In this we distinguish the following 
general types: (1) the dialect of Lower Egypt, (2) that of 
Upper Egypt south of Minia, (3) that of the Egyptian Bedwin 
between the settled parts and the eastern frontier, about 
Salhiya, etc., and the moving population scattered amongst 
the inhabitants of the Delta, and (4) the dialect of Sinai which 
seems to be a mingling of Syrian and Egyptian with some 
Hijazi influences. Settlements along the Canal from Port 
Said to Suez are either of late date or have been greatly 
affected by recent arrivals and do not seem to present any 
distinctive dialect. 
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(6) The dialects of North Africa show, in places, the influence 
of Berber or Libyan speech and diverge very markedly from 
the vernacular of Syria and Egypt. In some respects, however, 
the peculiarities seem to be simply the survival of archaic 
forms obsolete elsewhere. The leading types are :— 


(a) The dialect of Tripoli. 
(b) Tunisian. 
(c) Algerian—(1) Tlemsen. 
(2) Ulad Brahin in the departmentof Oran. 
(3) ‘Ain Madi in south Algeria. 
(d) The dialect of Morocco or Maghrebi. 
(e) The Moorish Arabic of Spain, now extinct but 
known to us from the fifteenth century 
grammar of Pedro. 


(7) The Maltese, which is essentially allied to the North 
African group but appears to contain Syrian influences and 
has a vocabulary which is largely Italian. It is in the peculiar 
position of being the only Arabic dialect usually written in 
Roman characters. 

All these dialects of Arabic mentioned so far have their 
origin in the northern branch of the parent language, and 
with them must be associated certain dialects which have now 
spread southwards but are also of northern origin; these are: 

(8) The dialect of Hadramaut in south-western Arabia east 
of Aden. 

(9) The dialect of Oman, a district colonized by Qatani 
tribes from Yemen. But these, though dwelling in the south, 
were not of southern origin, and brought down with them a 
northern dialect. 

Southern Arabic centres in the language of the Himyari or 
‘Ounpitac who were anciently the ruling race in Arabia. 
In the south of Arabia there was a Minæan kingdom which is 
supposed to have commenced about 1250 B.c., and this was 
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succeeded by a Sabwan kingdom in the eighth century B.C., 
though it seems hkely that the two were contemporary for 
some long period. Inseriptions exist whieh date from the 
third fourth century so. Minwan and Sabwan are known 
to us only from the inscriptions, but those southern dialects 
are represented to-day by the dialect. of Mehri, in the district 
between Hadramaut and Oman, although possibly somewhat 
corrupted. by African influences, especially by that of the 
Somali, El-Feivumi in the Misbah (article Mahar) says that 
" the language of the people of Mareh, whieh is a district of 
Oman, is quick and seareely or not at all intelligible, and is of 
the ancient Himyarı ". Closely akin to the dialect of Mehri is 
that of Sogotra. 


6 (vi Abyssinian 


The entry of Semitie colonists into Abyssinia seems to have 
commenced about the fourth century Be. In 115 r.c. a 
Saban settlement was formed there, and by this means, it 
would appear, a culture drift. from Mesopotamia through 
south Arabia passed into Abyssinia. ‘The line of intercourse 
does not seem to have been finally broken until the rise of 
Islam in the seventh century ao. With it, in some way, must 
be connected the philological allinities between Assyrian and 
Abyssinian, although it does not sufliee to account for them 
altogether, and they remain an unsolved problem. 

The Semitic colonists in Abyssinia settled inland in the best 
and most fertile country, leaving the conquered earlier 
inhabitants in the desert between them and the sea and in the 
more barren highlands. About the fourth century A.D. the 
Abyssunans became Christians under the intluenee of Coptic 
missionaries, and thus many Coptic and Greek words were 
introduced mto their language. The classical Semitic of 
Abyssinia became a literary language by the versions of tlie 
Scriptures made in it, and this was followed by a considerable 
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literary output, partly translations from the Gresk nnd 
partly original matter based on Greek models. This language 
is known as Ge'ez or Btliapme. St ceased to be a spoken 
tongue in the fourteenth century A.n., but is still retained as the 
liturgical language of the Abyssinian Church. 

Although Go'ez is a dead language, it has diving descendants 
in Tigritia which is spoken in northern Abyssinia, but is much 
influenced by the dominant Amharic, and T'igré which in used 
in the Italian colony of Mrythres and in the island of Dahlak, 
and which has preserved its original features more faithfully 
by reason of its more isolated position, 

Amharic is the language most commonly used in Abyssinia. 
It was the language of the ruling dynasty of the period A.D. 
1270-1855, and has affected every other spoken dialect. It is 
not derived from Geez but from a sister language. Itis more 
affected by Arabie and Galla and less by Greek and Coptic. 
Its literature commences about the fifteenth century A.D. 


|" 


THE CONSONANT SOUNDS 


I Tug Function OF A CONSONANT 
7 (a) The Consonant in a syllable 
According to the Arabic grammarians a sentence E 
is an intelligible group (4.0 A +) of words after which 


silence seems good, i.e. which gives a complete sense that 
naturally terminates with a stop or pause. From this point 
of view of grammar, properly so called, the constituent elements 
in the sentence are words disposed to express subject, object, 
predicate, etc.: from the point of view of morphology each 
word contains a root, and in most cases also a formative 
element, as well as inflections, prefixes, suffixes, etc. 
Phonology regards the same sentence as its subject matter, 
but treats it as a series of syllables which is continuous from 
the point at which the sentence begins after a greater or 
lesser interval of silence, until the point at which speech again 
ceases at a stop. Phonetically, we begin with the idea of a 
sentence because it is necessarily preceded and followed by 
silence: but the phonetic unity may be less than a sentence, 
for a pause may be made not only where “ silence seems 
good ”, i.e. when the sense is complete, but also for the purpose 
of emphasizing a word, or by a natural tendency after each 
item enumerated in a series. In any case the speech which 
lies between two intervals of silence forms a phonetic unity, 
and this most commonly is a sentence. Only very seldom is 
the syllable equivalent to a word : most words contain two or 
more syllables, and very often a syllable les partly in one 
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word and partly in another, and it is only with a monosyllabic 
word that a syllable alone can form a sentence. Yet 
phonology cannot ignore the existence of words because each 
word may furnish an accented syllable, and these accented 
syllables appear as a series of nuclei which in many cases 
affect the syllabic constitution. Thus, the phonctic unit is the 
syllable, but the syllable considered as a part of continuous 
speech lying between two intervals of silence. 

It is possible for a single syllable to form a complete 
phonetic group which may or may not be a sentence, as the 

x 


imperative A> “take!”, a command which gives a 


complete sense and forms a true sentence, or the name of the 
Pd 


letter ey which is a complete phonetic group but not a 


sentence, though it is natural to make a short pause after the 
name of each letter as always in the enumeration of items in a 
catalogue. More often the phonetic group will be a sentence 
containing a series of syllables. 

Phonology, therefore, has to consider the formation of the 
syllable which is its unit, and then the group collected about 
one accented syllable, usually à word, but sometimes two 
words as in the Hebrew saw nap mal-kath-shé-ba 
" queen of Sheba ”, the word in the construct (n2om) 
being without accent, and thirdly the longer group which 
forms consecutive speech between intervals of silence. 

In all human speech the syllable necessarily contains a 
vowel. In the Semitic languages where the syllabic order is 
very clearlv defined it cannot contain more than one vowel, 
although the diphthongs ai, au may be allowed as single vowel 
sounds, and also it can happen that a long vowel sound, 
followed by a consonant whose organ of utterance is far 
divergent from that of the vowel, shows a modification of 
timbre in its closing tone so that rüh becomes rich, 
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the & being a deflection of the à sound as the vocal organs 
form themselves to the utterance of k. Also, the syllable must 
begin with a consonant, which may be in the same word as 
the vowel, or may be the final consonant of a preceding word : 
if the vowel, the essential element of the syllable, follows after 
silence, or after a vowel, a laryngal effort known as Hamza has 
to be made in commencing the vowel, and this effort is classed 
as a consonant. It is, indeed, impossible in any language to 
commence a vowel sound after silence without some such 
effort as is represented by the Greek spiritus lenis, but it must 
be adınitted that the vocal organs are used diflerently in 
different communities, which is, indeed, the principal cause of 
variation in dialect, and Semitic speech employs the larynx 
and soft palate much more than is the case in the Indo- 
European languages; consequently the spiritus lenis is 
rendered much more emphatic by being thrown further back 
into the throat. But in the speech of those who have learned 
Arabie as a foreign language, or who have received it from 
those who have so learned it, the Hamza is much weaker, and 


& 
thus esl is sounded db in Morocco; the initial effort has 


not disappeared, but it is much less distinct than in purer 
Arabic. So in Hebrew *wa- “and” before such words as 
1221s sounded as à-, that is to say it has become a vowel 
sound with a laryngal effort so weak as to be practically 
inaudible. 

The general theory, however, remains that a syllable must 
commence with a consonant, and then follows a vowel. From 
this it is evident that a syllable cannot commence with two 
consonants. A word may commence with two consonants, 
for if the preceding word ends in a vowel it will allow the first 
of these two consonants to enter as closure into the syllable 
to which it belongs, but if the word stands after silence or after 
a consonant it will be necessary for the first consonant to be 
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vocalized by an inserted or prosthetic vowel, and if by a 
prosthetic another consonant will have to be prefixed to 
commence the syllable. Every syllable must contain two 
elements, (1) an initial consonant, and (2) a following vowel, 
which may be long, or short, or a half-vowel (ultra short), the 
latter including the vocalized sonant, but only in speech 
which has been strongly influenced by non-Semitic languages : 
possibly even the half-vowel as it appears in Hebrew and 
Aramaic shows alien influence. 


8 (b) Transcription 

The following table shows the method followed in the 
following pages in transcription with (in brackets) some other 
transcriptions in common use :— 


Arabic Hebrew Abyssinian 
and Aramaic 
: . . . e . . N . v ñ 
ho. . ; o n. =- U 
h " th 


€ 
h (kh) . : a . "M n : 4 
e 


y 0 
g (gh) & Voc , 0 
q ce p $ 


Q 
S 
V 
Le (n 
Vs 
u) 
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Arabic Hebrew and Abyssinian 
Aramaic 
É'u. o cee Ee we. ne dM e 2b 
do MEME NL LOL LL uS 
d > 7 £ 
d (dh) 5 m R 
i L b (n 
c b D (N 
s u? loc à 
d D? Yo- 0 
S U^ D A 
$ T U h 
sh E v U 
z j ? H 
f (ph) c A & 
p c " T 
p c " á 
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Arabic Hebrew and Abyssinian 
Aramaic 


D. Q 


S 
C Co 
ni 


l 

T 2 2 2 
w (u) . . > 2 ; E 3 . 0p 
y (2 nn Meo GS ow M oa . P 


od 


It is not necessary to give different scripts, and thus it will be 
needless to add the various forms of the letters used in Syriac, 
etc. It must be noted that b, g, d, k, p, t, are aspirated as bh, 
gh, dh, kh, ph, th, in Hebrew and Aramaic by the influence of a 
preceding vowel (cf. 37); these latter are not separate 
consonants but merely modifications of the consonant sound 
due to the influence of the vowel. The Abyssinian script 
shows a syllabary ; from this the forms above represent the 
consonant with the short vowel -a following, thus U = ha, etc. 


9 (c) Classification of the letters 


The most important classification of these consonants is 
based on the “ organ of utterance ", thus :— 

(i) Laryngals, uttered in the throat, ' h, h, h, '. 

(i) Velars, in the soft palate, g, q. 

(iii) Palatals, with the hard palate, k, g. 

(iv) Dentals, with outlet against the teeth, t, t, d, dh, t, d. 

(v) Sibilants, the same but with a curving of the tongue in 

the rear of the outlet, s, $, $, $, z, 2. 
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(vi) Labials, with the lips, p, f, b. 
(vii) Sonants, m, n, l, r. 
(vill) Semi-vowels, w, y. 

Another important division 1s that which classifies the first 
six groups as (1) voiced or soft, being those whose utterance is 
accompanied with a musical vibration of the vocal chords as 
in d, b, z, ete., and (ii) the voiceless or hard, from which this 
musical vibration is absent, as in f, p, s, which are the voiceless 
correspondents of d, b, z. 

Certain letters are known as ''emphatic", being distin- 
guished from others by a more emphatic utterance or laryngal 
effort, thus 5 is emphatic of k, g of k, t of t. These emphatic 
consonants are 7, °, , q, t, 7, d, s, and in Abyssinian p as well 
as a p similarly emphasized in Aramaic but not distinguished 
by any peculiar letter: both these latter are non-Semitic in 
origin. 

There are other sounds, Z, ¢, ts, etc., but these are either 
derivative, as Z for $ by assimilation to a voiced consonant 
following in contact, or peculiarities of certain dialects in which 
the consonant is influenced by a neighbouring vowel (cf. 38), 
or else due to non-Semitic influence as Amharic j for the 
combination of d and ¢. 


€ 


10 (d) The Consonant Sounds in detail 
(1) Laryngal Hamza 


Hamza (5 5&4 “ compression " of the throat) is the glottal 


catch or voiceless (stimmlos) “fester Einsatz" of Sievers 
(Phonetik, 385), the laryngal effort necessarily made in com- 
mencing a vowel sound after pause, a sound which may be 
made also at the beginning of a medial syllable, or as closure, 
but which does not necessarily occur in continuous speech. 
The Arab grammarians, indeed, state that in the language of 
foreigners it is sounded only after pause. It resembles the 
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spiritus lenis of Greek, but is more distinct, because Arabic is 
what we would call a more guttural language, and because in 
Semitic each syllable is more distinctly defined than in the 
case in the Indo-European languages. In general character 
it corresponds with the consonant A, but is not aspirated. 
This sound, quite easy and natural after pause, presents some 
difficulty when following a consonant, and considerable 
difficulty when acting as the closure of a syllable, and it is in 
this last position that we usually find it falling into disuse in 
dialect and later speech. 

The Arabic grammarians incorrectly classed Hamza as 


“voiced” (5549) or “soft”, because they did not 


separate its sound from that of the following vowel ''and 
attributed the voice element of the vowel to the consonant 
itself. It was not before the invention of the laryngoscope 
and the splendid experiments of Czermak, that these sounds 
were physiologically elucidated " (Vollers, in 1x Congr. of 
Orientalists, Lond., 1893, n, 137-8). 


Representation 


In Hebrew and Aramaic this consonant is represented by 
N, butin many cases this letter has lost its consonant value 
in the text of the O.T. as it appears with the Masoretic 
pointing, and in later Hebrew as well as in Aramaic it is 
sometimes used as a vowel sign, e.g. in DND (Hos. x, 14) 
lor DD. In carefully written Hebrew MSS. a consonant 
'Alef is marked by a point placed above, but this is very 
rarely inserted in printed copies of the Hebrew Dible, though 
we usually find it marked in Genesis xlii, 26; Lev. xxiii, 
17; Ezra vui, 18. In neo-Punie and Mandean N has 
become a vowel sign. 

The alphabet passed to the southern Semites early enough 
for N to retain its consonantal value, and it so appears in the 
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Mineean and Sabeean inscriptions and in the derived alphabet 
of Abyssinia (A). But the Arabic alphabet was of later 
origin, independently derived from the Aramaic, and so 
'Alif came to be employed by the early Arabic writers as a 
symbol for long à, and was thus used in the first editions of the 
Qur’än. These earlier Qur’äns were written according to the 
dialect of the Hijaz which was somewhat affected by foreign 
influences due to the trade route which passed down western 
Arabia from Syria and Egypt, and showed such influences by 
a tendency to discard Hamza as the closure of a short syllable, 
giving a compensatory lengthening to the preceding short 
vowel so that -& became -à, and ?', @ became, à. As 'Alif 
was employed to mark long à, and w, y were used for long @ 
and ?, these three letters often appeared where there ought to 
have been Hamza with a short vowel before it, according to 
the earlier and uncontaminated pronunciation. When the 
Khalifa ‘Ali ibn 'Abi Taleb, noting the growing corruption in 
speech amongst the people of ‘Irag and the consequent errors 
made in reading the Quran, commanded Abu-l-Aswad 
ad-Duwali to prepare an edition in which the true sounds 
would be clearly represented, this grammarian did not refer 
to the speech of Hijaz which, as we have noted, was not 
absolutely pure, but to that used amongst the tribes of the 
highlands of Nejd, and so made the text conform to a dialect 
purer than that in which it had been composed originally, an 
attitude continued by the grammarians Sibawayhi (d. A.H. 
161) and al-Kissai (d. A.H. 102) and their followers in the 
academies of Basra and Kufa. The text thus edited, however, 
admits different readings ; but these do not at all correspond 
to what we know as “ variant readings " in the text of the 
Seriptures or classical authors ; they are merely differences of 
pronunciation due to peculiarities prevailng in ancient 
dialects, or to traditional practices of certain famous Qur’än 
readers. At the time of ad-Duwali’s revision the Qur'àn 
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text was already treated with too much reverence to permit 
the removal or alteration of any of its written letters, and so 
the short vowel sounds, ete., were denoted by diacritical marks 
over or beneath the sacred text. As the Qur'àn has been the 
model of written Arabie we find that Hamza was written over 
'Alif, w, or y, after short &, d, or £, respectively, and this 
Hamza is the consonant, the letter below merely acting as a 
“ support^ to the Hamza. Thus the words r&s, gi'tu, bis 
were pronounced räs, gitu, büs, in the Hijaz and so at first 


written e BE ia or, but afterwards pointed 


E 55 c, c M according to the earlier pronunciation, 


the Hijazi long vowel being recognized as a variant reading. 
In course of time, however, the latter was generally discarded 
in Qur’än reading, although it has never been regarded as 
erroneous otherwise. 


Arabic 


In Arabic as elsewhere Hamza may stand as the beginning 
or ending of a syllable. Confining ourselves first to Hanıza as 
the commencement of a syllable, it may follow after an interval 
of silence, or may be preceded by another syllable. It can 
only follow after silence when it is the first letter in a word, 
that word either being the first in a sentence, or being 
preceded by a pause made intentionally for emphasis, or 
compulsorily in the enumeration of several items in a catalogue. 
Thus we bave :— 

(a) Hamza in inception, 1.e. when beginning a syllable after 
pause. As the Arabie grammarians hold, and rightly, that 
every syllable must begin with a consonant, an opening vowel 
necessitates a prefixed laryngal effort which is what we term 


„ro 


Hamza. Thus the word ingatala (exl) can stand all 


D 
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right in a sentence where it is preceded by another word 
whose final consonant becomes the initial of the syllable 
which contains -in-, or whose final vowel replacing the -i- 
helps to form a syllable which begins with the preceding 
consonant and closes with the -n, but if this word stands first 
in the sentence it must become "/nqatala with initial Hamza. 
The only way of dispensing with the Hamza in such a position 
is by changing it to another consonant, either aspirating it so 
that it becomes 4, or uttering it so that it becomes emphatic 
as 'Ayin, or altering it to a semi-vowel w or y. 

(i) Change to k occurs even in classical Arabic. Sometimes 
we find hana for "ana in the first personal pronoun singular, 
and kanta for 'anta in the second, the latter accounting for the 
pronoun Ait or het in Mehri, both substitutes for hant (common 
gender) So usually hanna alternates with 'anna in the sense 
“to moan”. In Qur’an reading hiyyaka is admitted as a 
variant for "yyàka twice in Sura i, 4: and in the ancient 
dialect of the Tayyı ’in ** i£" could be pronounced hin. But 
these changes are restricted by tradition and may only be 
made where it is recorded that such a change has been made 
in ancient dialect: Ah may not be substituted for Hamza at 
discretion. In modern dialects, however, the change is made 
in some other words chiefly in Oman where we find 'ayn 
* where ? " sounded kayn, and so hahen for 'alà ’ayn, 'ahen for 
‘ala ayn, and fhen for fi ayn. The ancient grammarians also 


recorded four verbal forms els, >| a, dr nes 


in which they say ha- is substituted for 'a-, but in this they are 
mistaken, for ha- is here the survival of the older causative 
preformative which has generally become 'a- in Arabie, 
Abyssinian, and later Aramaic, rarely in Hebrew (cf. sect. 11, 
136, below). 

(ii) Change to more emphatic ‘Ayin is entirely contrary 
to the tendency of modern dialects, but we find it 
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recorded of the Ic of the tribe of B. Tamim who 


= Ka or 
g 


pronounced | as ¿£ ; such a change is known as Ae 


(iii) Change to semi-vowel was rare in classical Arabic with 


NUT : P ^? 
initial Hamza, but occurs in a few instances as © 55 for 
- 


^ 
- & 


Sl "jnheritance". It becomes more common in 
modern dialects, and thus we find wahidh or yahedh for So] : 
and so in Oman ways for uk — eo) “thing " 

and yild for al “to io in Mehri wahhar for ^i 
“postpone ", yems for Kr “yesterday "; in Tlemsen 
yins for "E “chosen friend"; Maltese yehar for E] 


“ another ”, etc. 


(iv) The loss of initial Hamza with an unaccented vowel is 
$ 


fairly frequent in modern dialect, thus kad for | i ! 
kbar for 9; etc. 


(b) Hamza commencing a syllable after closure 


After a consonant Hamza is normally retained, but even in 
classical Arabic it is sometimes elided, its vowel being 
transferred to the preceding consonant, which thus becomes 
the commencement of a syllable instead of the closure of the 
preceding one, and before «- this change is not only usual but 

-$ 


obligatory : thus dU. may be sounded ma-sa-la as 


P f 
though al, but sh must be sounded yard as 


the Hamza is followed by long à: so dia], where a 
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prosthetic vowel is added before the s- which would otherwise 
be vowelless (cf. sect. 66), as it is immediately followed by 
Hamza, may become sal, the loss of the Hamza consonant 
causing the s- to be vocalized by the following vowel so that 
the prosthetic t- is no longer necessary. In dialect where it 
happens that Hamza is one of a group of three consonants 
produced by the fall of final short vowels as case endings or 
personal terminations, it becomes necessary either to insert 
a vowel or to omit a consonant, and where one of the conso- 
nants is Hamza the invariable course is for that consonant to 


as 4 [34 
be omitted; thus in Egyptian dialect " c “I was” 


becomes kuntana. 


(c) Hamza commencing a syllable after an open syllable 


In classical Arabie Hamza in this position is generally 
retained, but after long a and before ? or u it is given an 
intermediate sound, inclining towards w before u, and towards 
y before t; after u or ? and before a it frequently becomes a 


te Pd 
semi-vowel, so that we may get Als for original 
ge er 


wn “fault?” and Y for + “read”, ete. 


... 


Led frequently Hamza becomes w between a-a as in E: » 


= € 
Boc er 


for > U. but ipd üa becomes à as in Se for hee 


“how hard it is”. Only occasionally does Hamza in this 
position become A, as lahinnaka for la'innaka. Here also 
elision may occur, as when -tay becomes -ay and so -ë in 
Egyptian fen for fi 'ayn, and similarly -a't becomes -t in 
willa for walla “ if not ", and -a in the Omani «alla for the 
same expression. 
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(d) Hamza as the closure of a syllable 


As we have already noted, at the time when the Qur’än was 
published the Hijazi dialect had already inclined to omit 
Hamza in this position and lengthened the preceding vowel in 
compensation, but the Arabs of Nejd, and notably the tribes 
of B. Tamim and Qays, sounded it true. Thus in Arabic 
generally a’ becomes a, as rds for ra’s head ", so w becomes 
4v as mitmin for mu’min f! believers", and ? becomes ? as in 
bir for bor “a well" ; and so even when the Hamza is in one 
word and the vowel in the preceding one (cf. Qur. 9, 49, etc.). 
In all modern dialect this is the general rule when Hamza and 
the preceding vowel are in the same word, but sometimes in 
dialect Hamza after a may become a semi-vowel, usually y, 
thus in ‘Iraq qara'ta is pronounced qarët “ thou didst read ", 
the -ay- resulting in -é-, and ma’ “‘ water " becomes may. In 
this last instance, as with final Hamza in some other words, 
the change to y must have taken place at an early date as we 
find may for “ water " in Abyssinian also, as well as in Hebrew 
plural mayim ; and so sama’ “ heaven ", Abyssinian samay, 
Hebrew sämayim, Aramaic s’mayd, Assyrian samaw. It is 
possible that we have another instance in sa’ “sheep”, 
Hebrew **9", though we find the root also treated as MY’ 
and s'w. 


(c) Hamza $n pause 

After a closed syllable Hamza in this position 1s really the 
commencement of a syllable, but has become final and has 
lost its vowel by changes due to the pause. If the last word 
is an indetermined noun and therefore normally ending in 
tanwin, the final -n falls because in pause and the word thus 
appears with a final vowel, as will often be the case also if it be 
a verb. If the consonant before this vowel ending be 
Hamza and the preceding consonant be not h or y the vowel 
then suffers metathesis, or else the Hamza becomes a semi- 
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vowel, or else both Hamza and its vowel fallaway, and thus, 
in pause 23 2 necessarily becomes > 2: and may then be 
read as ridü’, riduw (rid), or rid; and so 3b becomes 


6 
J : . : 
iis butü’, butü, or but, and so in the accusative rida’, 


ridaw, rid, etc. In the dialect of the D. Tamim the first of 
these forms was preferred, but the vowel was assimilated, 
thus rid? for ridu’. 

When the loss of tanwin and the fall of the final vowel 
leaves Hamza as final after an open syllable the Hamza becomes 


the closure of that syllable and may either be sounded true as 
H A? ot 


* 
| for A p or following the precedent of the 


Hijazi dialect it may fall away with compensatory lengthening 


9,0 £ 
> 
of the preceding vowel so that = | is sounded "ami. 


Abyssinian 


In Abyssinian initial Hamza is generally retained in the 
older forms of the language, but the tendency we have noticed 
in Arabic dialect to change it in this position to a semi-vowel 
appears in Amharic where, for example, Ge‘ez AGH 
('ahaza) “ took " becomes ydza. As initial of a medial syllable 
following a closed syllable it is retained, e.g. in ’as’an 
* sandals" ; but after an open syllable, though retained in 
Ge‘ez, it is in the later dialects treated as we shall find that the 
semi-vowels are treated when intervocalic, that is to say, the 
following vowel is lost and Hamza then becomes the closure 
of the preceding syllable which results in its fall with the 
compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, thus in 
Amharic 'ahazu “took” becomes *'a'azu (cf. § 12), then 
*'a'zu and so yàzu. 
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As a final Hamza appears in Abyssinian script but usually 
as a traditional survival only. In this position it is silent, 
and the preceding vowel is lengthened, showing the same 
change which we have already noted in the Arabie of the 
Hijaz and in the modern dialects. Thus we find written 
ma’ kal * food ”, mala’ ket ** angels ”, but these are pronounced 
mákal, maläket, and stand for original mă kal, mal& ket. We 
have already noted that in early Abyssinian final Hamza had 
become -y, as in may “ water ", samay “ heaven ”, etc. 


Hebrew 


In Hebrew initial Hamza is usually retained. Change to h 
appears in later forms such as J for T'N “how?” in 
1 Chron. xiii, 12, and Dan. x, 17, and occasionally in such 
forms as DNO = ond “tire”. Change to w does not 
occur with initial Hamza, as Hebrew and Aramaic show great 
reluctance to employ this semi-vowel as an initial; but in 
rare instances change to y appears as in "T for SMN in 
"nm Kethib in 2 Sam. xx, 5. Occasionally elision of 
initial Hamza takes place when it is followed by a half-vowel, 
thus 3373 for DAN “we”, which appears in six places 
(Gen. xlii, 11; Exod. xvi, 7, 8; Num. xxxii, 32; 2 Sam. 
xvii, 12; Lam. ii, 42) and **w7 “who” for WN 
which appears with assimilation of the 7 in "npe 


(Judges v, 7), ob (2 Kings vi, 11), and in late Hebrew by, 
' Once only does this elision take place with a short vowel, in 
m for “NN “one” in Ezek. xxxiii, 30. Such elision of 
Hamza has its parallel in Aramaic and should probably be 
regarded either as evidence of northern dialect or of collo- 
quial Hebrew. Occasionally change to semi-vowel occurs in 
the case of N as the beginning of a medial syllable, as in 
O1" (for *rawam-) for ON “be high”, which latter form 
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is found in Zech. xiv, 10. Only very rarely does medial N 
become aspirated as T1, as in MM3 for MND * be humble ” 
and in Dm cited above. Rare also is the assimilation of 
initial N to the consonant elosing a preceding syllable, as in 


nbn for nuo * fullness " in Cant. v, 12, which was the 


regular usage in Assyrian. 

As closure of a syllable N is preserved in the consonantal 
text but is generally lost in the Masoretie pointing, which 
shows exactly the same tendency as appoars in the Arabic of 
the Hijaz and in later dialect as well as in Abyssinian. 


Occasionally it is retained as in N55 * wild ass”, NE 


“fresh grass", and a few other words. According to the 
more general tendency YN “head”, originally no 


[3 
doubt r$ (Arabic ol), has become rdf and so ros 


(cf. 43e below) by fall of N and compensatory lengthening 
of the preceding vowel. In such forms as NOM “sin” 


N'U “valley”, wy “evil” of the types qatl, qitl, qutl, 
in which the N has failed because it appears as a final 
unvocalized by the decay of the case endings, it is merely 
a survival in the written text and has no consonant value. 


Aramaic 


In Aramaic the general tendencies are much the same as in 
Hebrew. Occasionally initial N becomes h as in Samaritan 
jan for POX ^ multitude”. Like Hebrew it does not 
change initial N to w, but change to y is rather more 
common, thus Bib. Aram. M' for Hebrew NN. In 


Syriac as generally in Arabic dialect N has lost its value as 
a consonant, thus EN > ;to] (emar), ete. The elision 


of initial N with a half-vowel has become the regular rule, 
and thus we find IM “one” for "TN (Dan. ii, 31), 
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and similarly in Syriac and Samaritan (e.g. in Gen. xxii, 13); 
(Ax. for JA.) “sister”, ete, and in Tg. Jer. N) for 
Bib. Aramaic NIN as the Ist person singular of the 


absolute pronoun. As initial of a medial syllable after an 
open syllable Aramaic rarely retains N, it is either elided or 


“ 
. v . d 
changed to a semi-vowel; thus bes (Arabic on JUS be 


bad” becomes .e]o (bes), and verbs with medial or 
final ' show a general tendency to assimilate to those with 
medialor final w/y. Always N as closure is lost or else becomes 
a semi-vowel. 


Assyrian 


The Hamza is not represented in Bab.-Assyrian script, but 
this is merely a matter of orthography : its presence is clearly 
proved by assimilations and other phonetic changes. As 
initial it sometimes becomes a semi-vowel, e.g. in yati for ate 
*I" in Tigl. Pil. viii, 60. In contact with another consonant, 
either commencing a syllable after a closed syllable, or itself 
as closure, older Bab.-Assyrian regularly assimilated it to the 
consonant with which it was in contact, but later Assyrian 
dropped it with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, thus zar'u “ seed ” becomes zarru in the older form of 
the language, zäru in later forms, and so kallatum for 
kal'atum in Ham. K.U. 9, r. 74, ete., whilst ada’num becomes 
older adannum, later adänum: NEM gives older Aittu, 


later kitu, and so lik "go" (Heb. SH. Arabic ca) 
shows illik in Tigl. Pil. ii, 65; whilst in later forms we get 
ana ša-al aläni where Sa-al stands for ONU, so zibu for 


Heb. INT (Arabie (4/2), and Syn after becoming YNA 


(cf. 13 below) finally produces Bel. As medial intervocal, 
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ie. initial of a syllable following an open syllable, Hamza 
is treated as in Abyssinian, first the vowel following 
is dropped, and then Hamza is dealt with as closure of 
the preceding syllable. Thus ?-’a-haz becomes 2-haz and 
then 4/haz, and ma-'a-du after becoming ma’-du results in 
mädu, thus illustrating the earher and later methods. 

The ' of ancient Egyptian sometimes corresponds with 
Semitic y, as Amt = Heb. "CM “salted”, and it also 
appears as equivalent to r, as Á'm — D"3 “garden”, 
gb = NP " middle ". 

11 (ii) Laryngal h 

The laryngal A is the voiced correspondent of Hamza. In 
Hebrew the letter 71 is also employed at the end of a word to 
denote the vowels dä, e, as in nay, ny, etc., and 
final consonant h is properly marked by the point Mappiq 


(7). In Arabic ə is not used as a vowel letter, but in the 


form of ab o Jl gu (2-) it stands for the final -¢ of 


fem. -at which becomes -Z in pause. In the Semitic languages 
generally the tendency is for A to become non-aspirate Hamza. 
In Maltese dialect A regularly becomes either Hamza or 
emphatic A. 

The most striking change of h to Hamza occurs in the 
preformative of the Causative stem of the verb, where ha- 
itself is derived from an earher $a- (cf. 17 f.). 

Change of h to semi-vowel occurs occasionally with medial h 
in Hebrew and Aramaic, as ban = Oy. “ circumcise a 
WII = WI “age”, Heb. AN = Syr. gow "run". This 
change is more frequent in T.B., but there also A sometimes 
becomes emphatic A and so in East Syriac. In neo-Punic 
Mand M often become N or y asin YW for NM (Cooke, NSI., 
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58, 2), and Why) for WDM) (id. 4). In Assryian all the 
laryngals have become Hamza or h. 

19 (iii) The Laryngals h, h 

(a) Arabic 


Of the two laryngals ^, h, the former is an emphatic aspirate 


h, and consequently a voiced correspondent of es so that 


dic o3 E e. Hence, by loss of emphasis, Z becomes 
Cai v rd AA 


a 5 77-9 Z [44 23 E e 
h, as in Arabic ,g for ye “make remote”, die for 


“draw out”. This change is very frequent in South Arabia, 


where Cues retains its emphatic value, and so in Maltese. 


- Ld 


By loss of aspiration becomes as in „mE for ; a 
P C CS CS 


“until”. 


The consonant / (Arabic 7) has a sound like the ch in 


German ach, “ but, I suppose, in spite of the contrary state- 


ments of Wallin (Zeitschrift, ix, 35) that the modern 7 had, 


or has here and there, an alternative palatal sound (the 
German and modern Greek ich sound)" (Vollers, ix 
Congr. of Orient., London, 1893, 11, 141); thus c used to 


One 


ee 
transliterate Greek y, as in gods for ueXavyoM(a, etc., 


and so ai. appears as b, as in Sabean 0DAYS for 
- 
o 

ee “five”, and Omani xanıse, fem. yams (id.). In 


Maltese C and C are confused, both being commonly 
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rendered A, less often 5; but in the eighteenth century the 


two sounds were still clearly distinguished. In Mehri c 
becomes Ah or $, as Serir for ps “ murmur ”, zaylh for 73) 
“rancid oil”, and very often this resultant h weakens to A, 
and so we get zaylh, ete. 

Occasionally in classical Arabic pork (Gk aio» to 

os 

become palatal A, as in AV for NEN * mole", ef. A 
corresponding to Heb. "nt “give a present”, but such changes 


are rare though they tend to endorse the ich sound and to 
suggest instances of confusion of om C 


(b) Abyssinian 

In Ge‘ez both / and / are represented, but in Amharic 
they are confused and both tend to be reduced to A, or 
as initial consonants to Hamza. As the original value of 
h was lost in Amharic, a new consonant letter "N (^) was 
introduced for use in loan words from the Arabie, but in 
Tigré Arabic / in loan words commonly became £, as in tarik 


for Arabic 6 2 “epoch, history ”. 


(c) Hebrew and Aramaic 
In Hebrew and Aramaic the two sounds A and /, are not 
distinguished in the written script, both being represented 


ri 


by r1 which is taken as equivalent to 5; thus Arabic > = 
Hebrew NEN “dig”, Arabie er = Hebrew "2H “be 


ashamed ", without difference in the consonant text. In the 
LXX. M is reproduced as x or `’, thus nm == xaXax or Adae, 
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"I = xoad or 4881, etc., with M sometimes weakened to X. 
In later forms the change of N to y or N, 1.e. loss of aspiration, 
is frequent as in Syriac .a23 = Hebrew pam “embrace”. 
In later Aramaic, especially in Galilean, Mandean, and T.B. 
m frequently loses its emphasis and becomes 51, thus Hebrew 
ima (in [173 “belly (of serpent)” Gen. iii, 14) = Syriac « 
“bend”, etc. In the neo-Syriac of Ma‘lula ^ has generally 
become /:, but /: occurs in /;arufa “sheep ", huttuma “ servant", 
and in loan words from the Arabic (cf. Palest. Explor. Fund, 
April, 1890, p. 86). 

In Hebrew and Aramaic the laryngals 7, M, Y, N, and the 
laryngal sonant r do not admit of doubling. When the 
morphology tends to cause doubling either (1) thisis discarded 
and the preceding vowel receives compensatory lengthening, 
as 73 for birrckh, the @ being due to lengthening č (et. 
sect. 47, below); or (i) with M, M, occasionally with V, and 
very rarely with N, there may be a virtual doubling which does 
not appear in the written script, that is to say, the short 
vowel is retained in an open syllable contrary to ordinary 


usage, thus cmn, Din, nmn, ete. 


(d) Assyrian 


In Assyrian all the laryngal sounds have become / or '. 


Thus, Arabic ’ah = Assyr. ah-u “ brother”, Arabic jae x 


“a 5 


Assyr. huss “ fence", Arabic cee ie Assyr. ahazu “take”, 


€ 


Arabic (yaa = Assyr. hsn “cover”, etc. Very often h/h 


becomes ', as in *rahamu>*ra’amu>ramu, *yahsid> 


*ya’sid >ésid, etc. Occasionally h becomes X, as in Assyrian 


iptak “open” = Heb. MMS, Arabic c» 
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13 (iv) Laryngal * (©) 


Laryngal' (Arabic € Hebrew y) is related to Hamza, so 
that :': hth (ef. Sievers, Phonetik, 353-4). The tendency 


in Arabic dialect is for this laryngal to lose its emphasis and 


become Hamza. In Maltese it frequently ends by disappearing 
altogether. In Arabic gamay lose its emphasis and become 
Hamza, or it may gain aspiration and become h. Thus, in 


a} 
Mehri very generally, as malem for “ teacher ", which 


suggests intermediate mwalim, followed by vowel 


assimilation, and so in Malta and in North Africa. In classical 

-* 

Arabic such weakening is rare, but instances occur as in Wl | 
(^ 

for Le. In the dialects of Egypt and North Africa d 

sometimes becomes C before a consonant, as samiht for 

e" “ thou hearest" ; and thus in Mehri also before a 


> 


vowel, as hayr for nC “ass”. Such a change as this is rare in 
classical Arabic, but we find & for e S “ camel born in the 
spring”, and a few other like instances, some, at least, of them 
capable of being explained otherwise. Change of En Ó is 
peculiar to Mehri, where g always becomes Hamza, or A, 


or q, as badawq for on “split”. We also find £ changed to 


Ein modern Nejd, as uc for ne “ deep” (Doughty, 
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ow - 
x [A or . 9$. we 
Travels, ii, 292), des for Or "thirst ^, ES for on (a 


dialectal variant of cbs) according to Ibn ’umm Qasim, 


* or je 
sl, e P , etc., in each case with & for E 

In Abyssinian no distinction is made between the ' and 
g sounds, and in Amharic both become ’, “ ut in manuscriptis 
hic quoque multae inveniuntur confusiones" (Praetorius, 
Gramm. Aeth., 4). 

In Hebrew and Aramaic the two sounds ‘ and g are merged 
in one consonant V. In later Hebrew the tendency was to 
change y to N, which is then often elided. Thus, Hebrew 
Oya becomes 53 by intermediate *DN3; so *3 for ’Y2 (Gen. xliv, 
18, Judges vi, 13, etc.), NORMEN in Joshua xxi, 14, corresponding 


a fo 


to WAU in Joshua xv, 50; so Arabic () Aa.ce, Hebrew HOPAN 
(pr. n.), ete. This change of Y to N is carried much further 


in Syriac, neo-Punie, Samaritan, and T.B. Thus Syriac 
GI “meet”, corresponding to Arabic Br (Hebrew yw 


“ terrify”, a secondary meaning in Arabic), Syriac T3»016) = 
Doai “memory”. Cf. DYD "grief" (Eccles. i, 18) = DJ 
neo-Heb. 

In Galilean N and y were confused, for which reason the 
inhabitants of Bethshean, Haifa, and Tabaon were not allowed 
by the Jews to read public prayers (T.B. Erub., 536). In 
T.J. N, y, and M are often confused. In Mandwan all the 
laryngals and spirant velars tend to become N, whilst Y is 
used as a vowel sign. 

In Assyrian ' becomes ' or A. 
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14 (v) Velar g (e 

The sounds ‘ and ¥ are distinguished in Arabic script only. 
According to Vollers (loc. eit)., Í ( 5 is the voiced corre- 
i of /, and thus we find ae for ee ‘vibrate’, and 
ra “| for 7 vole “speak through the nose ” (cf. Howell, Arabic 


Grammar, ii, 39). More commonly & tends to become e 


especially in South Arabia, and thus we get Cj e. ) for ^ e P 
7-5 $ 


“agree to”, and Sle for „IE “young man”, ete. So in 
Maltese, although in the eighteenth century j was still 


€ 


distinguished from Amongst the Algerian Bedwin 


becomes g, and in all dialects it very frequently tends to 
become g. Greek y followed by a, o, œ, becomes di. 


Aoyos = Aj; so in modern speech the French gaz appears 
as jhe. 

In Ethiopie Eis confused with € and both are represented 
by one letter (Q), but sometimes Arabie & appears as q, 
thus d = bagl, “ mule." In Amharic both become ’. 

In Hebrew and Aramaic ' and 5 are represented by y, but 
it seems clear that this letter had two sounds, and so we find 


y- oo transliterated by y in the LXX, as My 
(Arabie o 5 '£) = Taka, ny = Touva, whilst the pure 
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y= diu rendered by A or ', as "oy = ‘Hye. On the basis of 


the value y — & the V can permute with g, k, q, or r, as 
yal) = 72 “flow”, DVD = DIS “ polish ", etc. The modern 


Ashkenaz make y — & sound as ng, thus apy = Yanggob. 


In later Hebrew and in Aramaic the tendency is for y to become 


N. The neo-Syriac of Ma‘lula sometimes revives the & sound, 


as in gubura, “ dust,” but this is due to Arabic influence. 
In Assyrian the g sound is merged in Y, and both become 
' or f. 


15 (vi) Velar q 


The consonant «5 is described as having two sounds in 


Arabic (Ibn Khaldun, ed. Quatremere, Paris, 1858, iii, 171-2), 
and these are identified by Vollers (op. cit., 138-9) as soft 
emphatic g (y?) and hard emphatic E (4), for both of which 
qis a convenient symbol. These two values appear to be of 
equal antiquity, and neither is described as vulgar or dis- 
approved. The soft sound is preserved in Upper Egypt and 
amongst the Egyptian Bedwin, e.g. gala = Bedw. gal, “ say,” 
and also in Jedda, Mecca, Nejd, and ‘Iraq. In Nejd we find 
q =9 or d, thus faqir = fegir, “ poor," but plural fugara ; 
qadüm = gedüm, “hatchet”; qatt = gett, “ vetches," etc. 
(Doughty, Travels, n, 605). In ‘Iraq q is sometimes hard, 
and sometimes it becomes g or ( or even č, thus gahwa or 
gahwa, “ coffee," garib = jarib, “near”; gamr = gamr, 
“moon,” etc. In Mehri q becomes g or k, as letog, “ kill,” 
for gatal (with metathesis), garaza >keraz, etc. In the dialect 
of Nazareth q>k. The vernacular of Cairo, of the province 
of Qalyub, Neosta, most of the Fayyum, of the towns of 
E 
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Syria, and Malta reduce q to ‘ or Hamza, thus bigadde ay = 
badde ay, “how much?" (Cairo), yagtul becomes yigtil 
(Upper Egypt),  yitil (Lower Egypt);  qadim = gadim 
(Upper Egypt), ‘adim (Lower Egypt), etc. 

In Tigré q at the end of a syllable tends to become ', as 
te'talo for tegtalo. 

In Hebrew q shows a double value, as in Arabie, the one 
hard, which changes sometimes to k, the other soft, tending 
to change to g, but in some eases both values appear showing 
that the soft and hard are obscured by the laryngal emphasis. 
Thus qadda (Arabic) = Heb. kadad or gädad ; in Hebrew we 
also find the tendency to change q to ', as zaraq = zara‘, 
“ scatter." 

The same holds good for Aramaic. Thus Heb. säged = 
Syriae Segdethä, “ almond-tree,” Hebrew gassath = Syriac 
kassdtd, “ archer,’ Mandsean NDU'2; from gil is formed 
yktlnk (qv, Cooke, NSI., 64, 11), “ he will kill thee.” In 
the dialect of Ma‘lula q becomes k (Pal. Exp. Fund, Jan., 
1890, p. 87). 

In early Babylonian q generally appears as soft, and thus 
frequently changes to g, e.g. qaqqadu = gagadu, “head” 
(gagidi-su in Ham. KU. 25r. 86), gaat = gaat, “ hand,” etc. 
A similar change appears in Sumerian, where qal = gal, 
'" great," qal = gil, * demolish,” etc., so that this tendency 
to confuse q and g is possibly due to Sumerian influence. 


16 (vii) The Palatals 


The original palatals were two in number, hard k and soft 
9, but from these are derived (a) aspirate palatals kh and gh 
in North Semitic, and (b) palatalized č and g (j) These 
derivatives are, in most cases, due to the action of a neigh- 
bouring vowel (cf. 57, below), but in so far as (f appears also 
as a dialectal variant of g, it must be included here. 
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In Arabic the sounds k and g are represented by the 


consonant J (Mufass. 189, 10). But the native grammarians 


censure the sound g as unclassical when associated with this 
letter. The Semitic g is usually represented in Arabic by & 


but this consonant represents three sounds: (i) palatal g, 
a sound which Ibn Yaish (fourteenth century A.D.) describes 
as confined to Yemen and to the lower classes of Bagdad, 


but its extension to Egypt is proved as having taken place 
as early as the eighth century a.D., when we find os side 
by side with Slew and los as transliteration of the Latin 


quaestor in a papyrus of A.H. 90 (a.D. 708-9), and is now 
extended also to Oman; it is rarely heard in Nejd. In the 


transcription of non-Semitie words g is represented in older 
forms by Arabic C in later ones by £v c (cf. p. 48 above). 
Only in colloquial Egyptian do wenow find g transcribed d as 


French gaz, properly nu butin Egypt commonly as Je. In 
Morocco € occasionally sounds as g before a sibilant. 

(ii) Generally er ý (c£. English change of k to č in speak, 
speech). In Mehri a we as qor jf. In Nejd it becomes 
č, and so in Bethlehem. In ‘Iraq, Palestine, the Syrian 


littoral, and amongst the Christians of Jerusalem C. = & 


So Persian and Turkish soft g usually become Arabic $. 
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(ii) Sometimes also cdi has the value of dy. Thus, 


occasionally, in Sinai, as is reported, although it does not 


seem generally known, in some inland districts of Palestine 
and Syria, and (rarely) in Lower Egypt, e.g. dem = dyamal, 


“camel.” Asa result of this, perhaps archaic, sound, we find 


Pd 


the change of E to > as in classical c = o> 
“ coarsely ground wheat", and in the dialect of Damascus 
a — dässa. 

As another result of this dy or iotacized d value, we find 7 


sometimes replaces y, a change to which we shall refer when 
discussing the semi-vowels (cf. section 20). 

(iv) As already noted, emphatic g is represented by q (cf. 15), 
and in Mehri g often has this value of q. 

In Mehri k usually becomes kh, and hence h, as ka->ha- 
“like,” and in the dialects of Egypt, Damascus, and North 
Africa k sometimes becomes A or Hamza. 

(v) Abyssinian shows & and g (not ) corresponding to 
Arabic & and ¢. In the dialects of Tigriüa and Amharic £ 
often becomes A, as Arabic käna> hona, “ become” (cf. 
section 37). 

(vi) Hebrew and Aramaic possess & and g and also corre- 
sponding aspirates kh and gh, the aspiration being due to 
vowel influence (cf. 37). In Aramaic g sometimes becomes 
', as Hebrew galgal = Syriac ‘alalá, “whirlwind.” In the 
dialect of Ma'lula g becomes ġ or 4, thus sugrá 7se(ratAá, 
whilst k>kh, the explosive & being retained only in loan 
words from the Arabie, as O.Syr. A'thábá 7 Mal. khathaba, 
“ book.” In early Aramaic sometimes k>g, as Assyr. saknu = 
JAD (Cowley and Sayce, Aram. Papyri, 13). 
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(vii) In Assyrian both palatals and g occur. As already 
noted, g often stands for q in early Babylonian (cf. sect. 15). 


17 (vii) The Dentals and Sibilants 
(a) The transmission of the dental and sibilant sounds in 
Semitic may be represented by the following table :— 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 


Arabie a. Go ca, 8 A Ode er SEE By cw 33 
Abyssinian t d & moie d. $3 8 8 z 
Hebrew . td šz tg ggs 8 Š z 
Aramaic . t dt d P 1 19$ s š z 
Assyrian . t ABLE = 3$ S š zZ 


(b) Taking first the simple dentals ¢ (1) and d (2), we note 
that they are transmitted without change throughout the 
Semitic languages. To this, however, there are exceptions, 
(i) in local dialect and (ii) in modifications due to the influence 
of neighbouring vowels or consonants. In North Morocco, 
some parts of Algeria, and especially in Tlemsen, ¢ has become 
ts, a change probably due to the influence of the non-Semitic 
Kabyle population. The dental ¢ appears as ts or th in the 
Kabyle dialect of Zouaoua and Bougie in North Algeria 
and the kindred Berber of Ghdames, and also, it would 
appear, in the now extinct dialect known as Guanche. The 
two first named prevail in very much the same area as the 
Tlemsen and neighbouring Algerian dialects of Arabic. 
Ghdames lies to the south of Tripoli, and does not seem to 
have produced a parallel influence in the Arabic of Tripoli ; 
whilst the Rif dialects of the Berbers of Morocco do not show 
this change of t to ts. But the Berbers of Ghdames and the 
Rif country have not had the same contact with their Arab 
neighbours as the Kabyles of Algeria, and so we may suppose 
that ts for ¢ is a North Algerian change which has passed over 
into Morocco. 
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In Amharic ¢+¢t>é and d+t =), a change due to the 
influence of non-Semitie languages in close contact. 

In Hebrew and Aramaic ¢ and d regularly become th and 
dh under the influence of a preceding vowel (cf. 37). 

(c) A striking peculiarity of ¢ is its tendency to fall away 
when used as a final. This generally takes place in Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Aramaie when in the feminine noun termination 
-dt, which thus becomes -à. In Arabic such endings are 


ur . : op e$ nate ta 
generally written o - with what is known as ab ES s ll 


and sounded -@in pause. As the case endings are obsolete in 
modern dialect, it there invariably becomes -à. Occasionally 


this weak -t is found also after a long vowel, as in slc 


“ mother-in-law’. In Hebrew and Aramaic N- or M- is written 
as circumstances require. Owing to the loss of the case 
endings the feminine -£ has almost always disappeared, only 
the addition of a suffix, the close annexation of a following 
genitive leaving the preceding noun in the construct, or, in 
Aramaic, the addition of demonstrative -d, the so-called 
emphatic form, secure the preservation of feminine -at, 
although the alternative -t (-&t) is common. In Hebrew the 
failure of final -¢ from -at is extended to the 3rd fem. sing. 
of the perfect tense of the verb, so that we get Hebrew MOD 


e oor 


where Arabie has CALS and Aramaic MDP. The fall of 


final -2 from feminine -at appears in the earliest written 
Hebrew in the Siloam inscription, where we find such forms 
as napan, etc. lt is found also in ancient Egyptian in the 
course of dynasties nineteen to twenty-one (Erman, Acq. 
Gram., 3rd ed., sect. 174) at a time when there was a very 
close relation between Egypt and Canaan. In the case of 
verbs, as in that of nouns, a suflix preserves the -t, as in 
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"nvbp, etc., and a few instances occur in which it is not 
dropped, as DON (Deut. xxxii, 36) and AN” p (Deut. xxxi, 29). 


In Aramaic, though not extended to the verb, the fall of -t 
occurs quite early, and so in the papyri we find MNN for NAS 
and r3 for ^3. The loss of final -t has become the general 
rule in Aramaic, and appears, not only in feminine -at, but 
in other cases as well, even after a long vowel or diphthong, 
and thus we find ‘3 for M'n (Cooke, NSI., 63, 16, etc.), and 
so in T.B. Normally the addition of a suffix suffices to 
retain the -t, but this is not always so in later Aramaic, e.g. 
JoaaXto for ]2a2 So “kingdom ” in Syriac, and 392 for JAY 
in Bib. Aram. (Dan. vi, 14). 

In Mandzean ¢ frequently becomes d, and so very generally 
in Aramaic transcription from the Greek, but here it must 
be remembered that in mediaeval and modern Greek 7 is 
often sounded as d, thus apraßn = NAT, Syriac 1233) 
“a measure", Sáros = M3, Syriae 1,2 “beam”; or else 
r>t as ru = Syriae Ja] “ reward ". 

In the modern dialect of Ma‘lula ¢ becomes th or č, and 
explosive ¢ occurs only in loan words from the Arabic, whilst 
similarly d becomes dh, as in Dhemsek, ** Damascus.” 

(d) Taking now the two aspirate forms (th) and (dh), we 
find that these are preserved in classical Arabic and in the 
dialects of Oman, Hadramaut, ‘Iraq, the Druses of Lebanon, 
the Bedwin of Syria, and of the Nejd, Tunis, Spanish Arabic, 
and sometimes in Oran ; elsewhere these sounds have become 
sibilant or non-aspirate. In Arabic dialect they are generally 
t and d, and thus even amongst the Bedwin of Tunis. Where 
the educated try to render the aspirate sounds they usually 
result in s, 2, as is also the case in the colloquial of Mecca and 
Jerusalem. In North Algeria, etc., where the ¢ has become 
ts, the aspirate after becoming ¢ passes to ts. In Aramaic these 
consonants have become non-aspirate, but new aspirate 
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sounds are produced by the action of a preceding vowel on 
t, d (cf. 37). In Abyssinian, Hebrew, and Assyrian the aspirate 
dentals become sibilants, in each case dh becoming z, but 
th which gives hard s in Abyssinian shows palatalized s in 
Hebrew and Assyrian. 

Besides the change of th to ts, there is a fairly frequent 
interchange with f, less commonly b, in Arabic, as fumma for 
thumma, " moreover," fam = thüm, “ garlic,” etc. So f fortin 
mahfid for mahthid, “source,” and b for th in the possible 
connexion between the roots bl, “be white,” and tAlj, snow." 
Comparison of roots frequently shows kinship of meaning 
between those which have correspondences between f/b on 
the one side and t/th on the other. 


- Pd 


In the dialect of Mehri th is sometimes retained as in 4.3 ler 


A d 
: , " ? è 335 ^ ^ 
“eight”, sometimes it becomes $, as in slit for wy 


? 


" three " and solet, “ third," and sometimes it appears as 


t, as in harot for c “till the ground ", though this last 


may possibly be an assimilation due to the influence of the 
emphatic letters r and A. 
In the Zinjirli inscription th>s, dh>z, as in Hebrew, thus 


A 


pc “ suspend ” = Arabic Q2. In Phoenician th is 
retained in the word @wp “a bull" (Plutarch, Sulla, 17, 


Arabic 29) but becomes s (š?) in salus for Hebrew nao, 
Arabie Co “ three”, according to St. Augustine (in 
Rom. vii, 3). 

(c) The four letters b, b, (^, and or are called in Arabic 


“covered ” (u), because the lingual outlet of the letter 
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is covered by the opposite side of the palate (Mufass.). 


Sibawieh says that but for the covering, b, > and Q^ would 


be >, >, and cy respectively, whilst U? would not exist 
because it has no uncovered equivalent. 

Of these, b is sounded as ¿ and corresponds to the 
same sound in all the other Semitie languages, so the 
error of the inhabitants of “Iraq, who sounded b ast 
in "An for IL "seeking", was that they sounded 
it weakly and thus produced a value between ¢ and t 
(ar-Radi al-Astarabadi), i.e. the ¢ is a ¢ uttered with a 


laryngal effort or emphasis. But Sibawieh treats ¢ as an 
emphatic d, and this soft Lb is admitted as a secondary but 


correct value of b, which thus like cQ has two sounds, a soft 


and a hard. But the soft emphatie sound is now obsolete 


for b. 


The emphatic | or s also appears throughout the Semitic 


languages. Here, again, both the hard and soft sounds are 


admitted as correct ; but the soft z is now used for L and not 


“Oo 


for 2. In such forms as gw the softened | y? is merely a 


case of assimilation. It is admitted that a weakly sounded 
$ resembles s, so that we may regard the hard sound as more 


fully endorsed. 
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The original values of b and UP are less easily stated. 
At present the accepted pronunciation is bb = e and, 2 =d, 
the voiced equivalents of ( 2? and b. In Hebrew and Assyrian 
both these are merged in s, but Abyssinian makes Les 
and ur = d. Thus Abyssinian agrees with Hebrew and 
Assyrian in voiceless b, as against modern Arabie voiced 
z and Sibawieh, who describes it as a covered form of dh. 
This latter view gives > : sub: b, and so, if b, which he 


describes as voiced, be really voiceless ¢, then b is voiceless 


aspirate th, i.e. the aspirated equivalent of b. This seems 


to be supported by the script, where an extra diacritical mark 
over a letter sometimes denotes aspiration (e.g. >, 5 and 


m ^ : A 2 
C», C), and aspirate th is actually the sound heard in some 


Bedwin tribes. It is admitted that, as a weakly pronounced 


bin ‘Iraq sounded like ¢, so a weakly pronounced D became 
th. In Aramaic b =t, as though b : bi: 5: also 


supporting the voiceless original; but we also find Ds 
(or £j, as TUpos = "I$ on the Seleucid coins; so NY'D (Cooke, 
NSI. 68,19). The change of sound in Arabie seems to have been 


mediaeval, and possibly due to Turkish or Persian influence. 


The case of ur is more difficult, for it had no uncovered 
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equivalent (Sibawieh). But in this perhaps Sibawieh was 
mistaken, and the reason why he could not find the uncovered 


equivalent of uP was that its “ covering ” differs from that of 


the other three consonants. For “ covering is your covering 
the lingual outlet of the consonant by the opposite part of 
the palate " (Mufass.) ; but the term “ outlet ", says ar-Radi 
al-Astarabadi, is " not universally applicable, because the 


outlet of uP is the side of the tongue, whereas the side of the 


tongue is covered by the molars” and not by the palate. 
This suggests a lateral covering, and agrees with Mehri 
lateral d and Hadr. t; compare also the approximation 


- 0 


of uP? to Lin eel for ee “ he lay down ” (but also 


pun ) Itis mentioned by al-Astarabadi as an error of those 


foreigners who have learned to speak Arabie that they sound 
LU? as D or between uP and b; but Mbn. describes a weakly 


sounded uP as approximating to th, as in ol for 1: 


The Bedwin generally and the fellahin very often sound uP 


as aspirated emphatic dh, and this occurs also in the dialect 
of Tunis. Elsewhere it is usually given the value of d, in 
Morocco dort. Amongst the Bedwin of East Tunis and in 
other parts of North Africa, and in Maltese, it appears as 
simple d. The sound z often is heard from those who 
endeavour unsuccessfully to aspirate d, and amongst those 
who have been subject to Turkish or Persian influence. 


The soft sound of 2 is supported by the rendering d 


in Abyssinian, but Hebrew and Assyrian show equivalent 
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"m 
hard s, as in Arabic e 5| = Hebrew ON, Assyrian irs- 


itu. Aramaic has earlier equivalent p for 2, later 9; 


thus Arabie “ard = NDN in the Assyrian weights and 
PON in the Zinjirli inscription (Cooke, NSI., 61, 5), but 
later NV^N, Syrian ’ara‘: so Arabie darra(t) = Syriac ‘artd, 
* concubine " (Hebrew sara, 1 Sam. 1, 6). 


(f) The uncovered. sibilants 


The original sounds are retained, it would appear, in 
Hebrew alone, for there only do we find the four non-emphatic 
sibilants distinguished as s (D), $ (E), which is pronounced 
with the tongue slightly raised and curved so as to produce 
a concave surface, its tip against the alveolars, š (t9) 
palatalized as English sh, and z (1). The ordinary s is not 
confused with $, for we have boy * behold ” distinct from 
3D “be foolish”, 29 “hire” contrasted with ID 
“shut up”, ete. It has already been noted that Hebrew 
$ sometimes corresponds with Arabic th (cf. (d) above), 
but there are other cases in which Hebrew § corresponds 
with § in Aramaic and Assyrian and with s in Arabic and 
Abyssinian, and here we presume that $ is the original 
Semitic sound. The $ became obsolete in ancient Egyptian 
about the time of the New Empire, and was replaced by 
$/s, as is usually the case in Aramaic, although we find 5 
retained in yiggé (Dan. iii, 31) and in Nao fesh” (T.B.); 
this $ corresponds with sin Assyrian, Abyssinian, and Arabic. 

Thus the original s and z remain unchanged throughout, 
whilst the other two uncovered sibilants show the 
correspondence :— 

Hebrew é>¢ in all other Semitic languages save Aramaic, 
where we sometimes find $ or s. 
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Hebrew § = $ in Aramaic and Assyrian, =s in Arabic 
and Abyssinian. The early similarity of $ and $ appears 
from the fact that Hebrew used one character & for the two 
sounds, the diacritical point being unknown as late as the 
time of St. Jerome (cf. Hieron. in Hab. iii, 4; Amos iv, 13; 
vii, 12). We read in Judges xii, 16, that the sound s for s, 
as in sibböleth for Sibboleth, was distinctive of the tribe of 
Ephraim, as though that tribe then included, as 1s possible, 
an Arab element not yet completely assimilated. 

Examples of the correspondence of uncovered sibilants :— 


Arabic. Abyssinian. Hebrew. Aramaic. Assyrian. 


“head”  ra's rees TOS res res- 
‘Si sitt sessu ses Seth ERO 
“ten” ‘asr ‘asru ‘eser *e Sar 'esri 
“salute” sagada sagada sagad s*ged 

“name” ism sem sem sem sum-u 
“seed” — zar' zare* zera‘ z'ra' zér-u 


It seems, however, that the sibilant sounds were con- 
siderably modified in the course of time. We have already 
noted that ś began to disappear in the time of the New Empire 
in ancient Egypt, whilst it survives in earlier Aramaic, but 
disappears from later forms. The change of $ to s in Arabic 
was operative at quite a late date, as we see in the loan word 
satan (Hebrew), which becomes saitan. At a very early 
date it would seem that there had been changes from $/s 
to h and thence in normal course to Hamza. Thus, in the 
personal pronoun Assyrian su, si, Minean D, Hebrew 
hi’, hv, Arabic huwa, hiya (cf. below), but both retained in 
Mehri, where he, hi appears as masculine, se, si as feminine. 
So in the causative preformative & in Assyrian and some- 
times in Aramaic, with very rare survivals in Hebrew; k- 
in Hebrew and in older Aramaic, with a few survivals in 
Arabic ; Hamza in later Aramaic, in Arabic, and Abyssinian, 
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but in these two latter with s- retained in the reflexive st- 
(Arabic istaytala, etc.). Here, again, Mehri retains both $- 
and A-. Minæan shows causative s-, and this becomes A- 
in Sabean. So in Mehri we often find A for Arabic s-, as 
Arabic sab‘, "seven," Mehri Aóba/; Arabic sitt, "six," 
Mehri htt, etc. 


18 (ix) The Labials 


The labial explosives are voiced 5 and voiceless p, with 
corresponding spirants bh (v) and f. 

In Arabic only band f are retained. Original p has become 
spirant f, or less frequently has been softened to 6. Under 
non-Semitie influences modern Arabie sometimes sounds 
p in loan words, this sound being reckoned as a second 


(disapproved) value of Ws, but i$ is commoner to change the 


foreign p to b or f, thus ponticus becomes bindug or finduq, 
“the hazel nut," Aramaic sapun (for caer), Arabic sabün, 
“ soap’; vrv£os (Aram. {2DP5) becomes buqus, “ box-wood ” ; 
police appears as bülis ; padre as badri, etc. Foreign v becomes 
explosive b, as burkan, Arabic for vulcano. On rare changes of 
b to in, t cf. Howell, ii, 1333-4. For interchange of f/b and 
th cf. section 17 above. 

In Abyssinian, as in Arabic, only f and 6 are retained, but 
a new p (T) has been introduced as well as an emphatic 
p (R). These sounds appear either in late derivatives from 
original b or else in loan words, as papa, “bishop,” and 
Qopros for Kvmpos. 

In North Semitic all four labial sounds are retained, but the 
spirants are produced from the explosives by the action of à 
preceding vowel (cf. 37 below). Non-Semitic v before a vowel 
is represented by the semi-vowels w/y, as Valens = Syriac 
Walts, and in later Hebrew veteranus becomes po. In 
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the neo-Syriac of Ma'lula b and f are used as in Arabic, but 
occasionally the former acquires the sound of p, as ob, 
“ father ” (Arabic 'ab), ippai, “ my father." 

Sonant m is closely related to the labials (cf. section 19 
below), and tends to become semi-vowel w (cf. section 39 
below). 

In Assyrian the labials b and p appear without change. 


19 (x) The Sonants 


There are four sonants, l, r, n, and m. Of these m is allied 
to the labials, » to the dentals. All four tend to interchange, 
as the Semitic languages, though very explicit in the laryngals, 
are liable to confuse the sonant sounds. 


(a) Sonants l, v 


Sonant 2 is pronounced by means of the whole side of the 
tongue and the opposite teeth ; it is consequently described 


by the grammarians as “ lateral ”’ (cs! 5 Ibn Yaish, i1, 1466), 


and thus approaches the sibilants (cf. section 36 below). 
Sonant r is described in Arabic as intermediate between l 
and the dental n, pronounced by the tip of the tongue and 
the central inciscrs; it is characterized by the “trill” 
j 


) & sound found also in Irish-English (Sievers, 


(2. 


Phonetik, 305). In Arabic this sonant is closely allied with the 
“ covered " letters, and has very much the same influence 
on neighbouring vowels, though in a less degree (cf. 56, 57 
below), but in North Semitic it is more definitely allied with 
the laryngals and shares with them the incapacity of being 
doubled. In ancient Egyptian | and r were confused, and the 
same confusion often appears in the Semitic languages, thus 
Hebrew sirgara, “ chain,” appears in Aramaic as Sılseleth, 
and Arabic salsala(t) ; Arabic barsam has an alternative form 
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balsim, “balsam”; Arabic farq, “ division,” infalaga, “ to 


be divided " ; hayli as variant for kayri in Qur’än, xxxviii, 31; 
Hebrew 'agar or 'agal, “roll together," etc. This interchange 
of land r is particularly common in South Arabia, where we 
find ragga = lagga, “shake,” rataba = lataba, * be fixed,” 
zarama = zalama, “stop,” etc. (Landberg, Etudes, ii, 1104, eto.). 

Change between l and n is less common. We find Syriac 
n*thal for Hebrew nathan, “ give," T.B. l*qat = n'qat, Syriac 
halfá = hanfá, “impious.” In Arabic the change of final -l to -n 
in loan words may be partially due to a tendency to assimilate 
to the formative -än (cf. 120). Interchange of l and n occurs 
in South Arabia, as in zalama = zanama, “ cut off,” kamana = 
kamala, “hide,” ete. (Landberg, Etudes, ii, 17 58), and so 
Omani berdhül for birdhün, “ hackney " (Persian), etc. 

Change of l or r to a dental appears in Arabic in such rare 
instances as gadd for gald, “sturdy ” (Lane, Lexicon, 442), 
and in T.B. and neo-Syriac, where r sometimes becomes d 
(cf. Maclean, Grammar of Vernacular Syriae, 121; cf. also 
section 36 below). 

Sometimes we find sonant | changed to a semi-vowel, as 
in Mehri kaw for kalb, “dog.” So in Hebrew, Aàlak, “ go,” 
appears also as ak by intermediate hwk; cf. Amharic 
Söst (Sawst) for salastu, “ three." 

(b) Sonant n 

The change of n to r occurs in Mehri as ber for tbn, “ son, 
so Sinaitic 22, Syriac bar ; Hebrew bähan = Aramaic b'har, 
etc. In Amharic n-t>ń, due to non-Semitie influences. We 
also find change of n to l, as Arabie sanam = Hebrew selem, 
“image,” Aramaic rabbünt = rabbüli, “lord, my lord," as 
a title of respect (cf. interchange of l and n above). 


29 


(c) Sonant m 
Change to n, or of n to m, appears in the indefinite 
termination nunation or mimation (cf. 132 below). By 
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aspiration m tends to become w, a change characteristic of 
later Assyrian, thus Babylonian «melu (Ham. ed. King, iii, 
263) >awelu, Hebrew ’*wil, Berossus ved “ man" ; Assyrian 
zimu, transliterated in Hebrew as Y?; Assyrian Aislimu, 
Hebrew kislew, etc. Occasionally we find » changed to a 
kindred labial, as Hebrew rama = rafa “ throw”, s*dema = 
s'defa in 2 Kings xix, 26. Arabic zaman, Hebrew z*män, 
Samaritan z°ban “ time ”. 


20 (xi) The Semi-vowels 


(a) Semi-vowel w 

Semi-vowel w is closely related to the vowel u, and also to 
the labials in such a way that aspirated bh approaches v/w. 
In all cases tw becomes 4, and usually wu also becomes i, 
except as initial (cf. 51, 52 below). 


(1) Arabic 

W becomes y by assimilation to the vowel 7 preceding or 
following (cf. 40 below) ; change to Hamza appears in dwi à 
in the active participle, etc. (cf. 52 below), but this is not 
observed in dialect, e.g. Egyptian gäyıl for ga'il, etc. In 
dialect sometimes huwa, hiya become hwa, hia (Iraq), or 
hw, h? (Datina) and so we find ’uggita for wuqqita, and 
’ähid for wahid “ one”, where Omani dialect preserves währt, 
Moroccan wahad. The loss of initial w in certain verbs is 
not a phonetic change, but due to the analogy of the imperfect 
reproduced in the imperative (cf. 149 below). Sometimes 
Minsan and Sabsan show a change of w to y, as in a, 
corresponding to Arabic wathaba, Assyrian w-s-b. 


(2) Abyssinian 


In Tigré w frequently becomes y and hence g (cf. b below). 
a 
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(3) Hebrew 

Generally initial w becomes y, thus Arabic walada, Hebrew 
=, etc. Initial w survives in the conjunction wa- (Y 3,3) 
and in Y% "nail", WM “ carry”, 12 (Gen. xi, 30), and in 
some proper names, such as am (Num. xxi, 14), m (Ezek. 
xxvii, 19), ete. But w which has become y is restored when 
doubled, as in au (Nif‘al from 3% for w-sb). It usually 
becomes quiescent after a vowel (cf. 51, 52), but to this there 
are occasional exceptions, as in the noun form IND “ winter ” 
(Song, ii, 11). 


(4) Aramaic 
As in Hebrew, initial w generally. becomes y ; it is retained 


s y, D P [4 y 
in o, o. “and”, llo “ be necessary or suitable", ],2o 


“fish egg ", and a few other words, and in Greek words such 


as Joo = oda. In later Aramaic medial w becomes h or 
Hamza occasionally, as Hebrew WI = Aramaic WI “ be 
ashamed ”, Hebrew yo = Aramaic 719 “run”, etc. In the 
active participle w becomes Hamza only in the singular 


(cf. (b) (5) below). 


(5) Assyrian 

The tendency was for initial and medial w to fall away in 
later Assyrian, but in older Babylonian-Assyrian there does 
not appear the marked distaste for initial w which we have 
noted in Hebrew and Aramaic, thus w-$-b = Hebrew 2°, 


Aramaic ha (Arabic Ww *), cte. In later forms anwasab> 
anw asab >a’ asab, and so a’asab, etc. 


(b) Semi-vowel y 
(1) In Arabic the treatment of y is closely parallel to that 


ae 


fe o Ps 
of w. A curious change of y to g, known as the dans, 
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appeared in the ancient dialects of the B. Tamim, 
Quda'ah, Teiyi, and Asad, especially when y is doubled in 


- 


pause, thus (gle becomes ce (proper name), so ay 
* M "£ 


becomes m “mountain goat". 


(2) In the dialect of Tigré the change of y to g already noted 
in certain Arabic dialects also appears. 


(3) In Aramaie the change of y to N occurs in some 
adjectives in Bib. Aram. and in West Syriac, thus NUS for 
wt (Dan. v, 30). 

(4) In the oldest Babylonian initial y was generally lost, 
and so medial y following a closed syllable, but » between two 
vowels was retained. To the loss of initial y, however, there 
are exceptions, as yamu “ ocean”, yaabu “ enemy ", yaele 
(Hebrew as loan word y», ete. 


(5) With both the semi-vowels we note the change of dw? 
or yi to dài in the active pou (Primary) of verbs with 


medial w[y. Thus, in Arabic Jal 2 G becomes J G, ete. For 


parallels in the other Semitic languages cf. section 153 below. 


IH 


TEMPORARY MODIFICATIONS OF CONSONANTS 


91 (i) Assimilation of Consonants 


The consonants transmitted through the Semitic languages 
in the manner already described frequently sufler temporary 
modifications due to the disturbing influences of neighbouring 
consonants or vowels. 

Assimilation of consonants is the change produced in one 
consonant by another consonant in its neighbourhood, which 
modifies it to partial or complete conformity to itself. Such 
influence takes place most easily when the two consonants 
are in immediate contact, without a vowel intervening, less 
easily when they are separated by a vowel, and only in rare 
cases when another consonant intervenes ; this last is for the 
most part confined to the influence exercised by emphatic 
consonants. Assimilation is commonest in the dentals, to 
a less degree in the sibilants and labials, and still less in the 
laryngals. But assimilation is a tendency rather than a 
binding rule; it is commoner in some dialects and in some 
forms than in others; phonetic rules can only indicate the 
lines on which it operates when it does occur. 

The strongest assimilating power proceeds from the 
emphatic consonants (cf. 9), which tend to change 
neighbouring dentals, sibilants, and palatals to their corre- 
sponding emphatic forms, operating even when one or two 
consonants intervene. Usually, however, this influence is 
only effective when the consonant influenced and the one 
exerting influence are in the same word, or if not in the same 
word are in immediate contact. In such assimilations it 
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must be noted that s serves as the emphatic form of s and z, 


A Ar 


and that q serves as emphatic of £ and g. Thus Arabic hs 


becomes 5% in Hebrew and Aramaic by the influence of 
emphatic ¢, which changes neighbouring é to emphatic f. 
As we have already noted (ef. 68e), the emphasis is a kind 
of laryngal sound given to the dental, etc., and this throwing 
back into the larynx tends to give a laryngal tone to a 
neighbouring consonant as weil; or else both are deprived 
of the laryngal effect, and thus in the ancient dialect of 


Kelb yee was sounded as Joe 


99 (a) Assimilation of reflexive t 
The reflexive ta- (cf. section 138 below) is the most striking 


instance of assimilation, and appears in all the Semitic 
languages. 


(1) Arabic 

(1) Conjugations v and vi show tagattala and taqatala as 
reflexives of qattala and gätala, but in old Arabic and still in 
Qur'àn reading, as well as in various forms of dialect, these 
take the forms ?tqattala and itgätala when the first radical is 
a dental or sibilant, and when this is the case formative f- 


ae 


T 
ae. Tan x . 
assimilates. Thus we get u | for es " investigate ”, 
* > n 


and so 2) Ar becomes 151 * follow ” (Qur'àn, xxvii, 68), 


— Pd 


1 


od 


. 


- 5 
4229 becomes (SA “and bestow alms" (Qur’än, 
Cai or. “ a 
are ~ 4 te, o: ~ 4 $9. ie er 
lxii, 10), Des „ad becomes Dass pæ “they beseech 


v or T ^ 
re ee on e 
(Qur'àn, vii, 92), Se becomes "d >. “ be righteous ” 
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(Qur’än, Ixxx, 3), ete. This assimilation follows elision of the 
vowel of preformative ía-, as will be noted above, and is 


prevented if there has been previous elision of the personal 


preformative ta- (cf. 70 below), thus E Juv becomes F Ar 
L 3 
(Qur’än, vi, 153) and cannot then form * ie A.. This 


- 
. . . . ER ^ e » 
assimilation survives in various dialects, e.g. in Omani c» Ew 


a“ r 


becomes ddorub, “poles gives tiamma‘ (Reinhardt, viii, 2), 
etc. In Maltese and often in North Africa it is extended to 


all reflexives of hollow or med: gem. verbs with initial dental 


or sibilant, thus from V 


(Maltese), issib for tsib “find” (id.), issekzek for tsekzek 
“hiss ^, izzomm for tzomm “hold” (id.) etc. In Maltese, 


55 we have iddum “ delay " 


North African, and occasionally also in Egyptian, this may 
be extended to palatals also, as Maltese tgib >iggih “ bring”, 
tčarrat > itéarrat “send”, and Egyptian pd “ pour ” 


(root d ), and zggad‘an or idgad'an for PAR “ behave 
bravely " (cf. Willmore, Spoken Arabic of Egypt, xxv, 6). 


(2) In conjugation viii preformative ta- occurs with 
n0 


metathesis in the form , 3], and assimilation takes place 


with first radical dental or sibilant: («) with 5, b, there is 


compulsory assimilation, so that we have o» for cy»! and 


CAG for Din , etc. 
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(8) With radicals 5, (2, ©, 5, b, cy, po, the t 
may either assimilate or partly assimilate, becoming 


> with 5, j, and b with Q^. UF, ) or may remain 


unassimilated with &, or: The complete assimilation 


with > is rare, but occurs in (y D A (Qur'àn, liv, 15). 
With 9; 742 J, we can have ol or Ze! for 
X. and auo) or C el for ose etc. With 
e cr, we may get i) or er and here also we may 


find the (rare) contrary assimilation ^ os, K and similarly c 


or e (Qur'àn, vi, 25). 


(y) Reciprocal assimilation also occurs with first radical 


5; uP» b, as in en for % sil, that is to say, we may 


have CEES pln. and Ea jm In dialect this 


e 


assimilation is extended to palatals, as gr m" for an 3i 


“collect”, in which t is softened by the preceding “soft T 
in contact (cf. Mufass. 693; Howell, ii, 1371-2; and Lane, 
Lexicon, 456). 

(5) Comparatively rare is the assimilation of ¢ in con- 


jugation viii to medial 5, 2, Cy, asin 55! for QW ' 
involving metathesis of the vowel, and so oe? $^ in Qur’än, 


viii, 9, and De in Qur'an, xxxvi, 49. 
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“u... 


(e) In conjugation x ( dea) assimilation occurs only in 
A 


the verb gb as e MEM for d in Qur'àn, xviii, 96. 
(11) Abyssinian 

The vowel of the formative ta- is not elided in the perfect, 
but in the imperfect (yetgatel, etc.) it is brought into contact 
with the initial radical and assimilates with it when a dental 
or sibilant, thus yelsamay becomes yessamay “is named”, 
yeldagam becomes yeddagam “‘do again ", yetsasal becomes 
yessasal “is shaded”, yeltamag becomes yettamaq “is 
baptized ", etc. Tigrifia extends this assimilation to initial 
palatals and sonants, as yeggadaf “is forgiven”, yeqgebal 
“receive”, yemmelas “ return”, etc. 
(iii) Hebrew 

In Hebrew reflexive ¢- assimilates to a first radical dental, 
as MDI for MII (but D’DSIIMN without assimilation in 
Judges xix, 22), rate? for maton’ in Lev. xi, 43. Occasionally 
this assimilation is extended to palatals and sonants, as t£ 
becomes kk in MD3 (Prov. xxvi, 26), but NDIN in Prov. 
xxiv, 3; in becomes nn in 1931 (Jer. xxiii, 13) ; tr becomes rr 
and then one r falls away with lengthening of the preceding 
vowel (cf. xii, 62) in DEIN for opns (Isa. xxxii, 10). With 
a first radical sibilant metathesis takes place and then 
assimilation, so that £s st, ts >st, as in pios) (Gen. xliv, 16), 
tš > $$ only in DYA (Eccles. vii, 16), and zł> zz (cf. Assyrian 
below) in 1337 (Isa. i, 16), which happens to be the only 


instance of reflexive with initial z. 
(iv) Aramaic 


Conditions in Aramaic are very similar to those in Hebrew. 
Assimilation occurs with first radical dental, metathesis and 
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assimilation with first radical sibilant, thus st 7st in Bib. Aram. 
y2bvy (Dan. iv, 12), Syriac al sh etc. ; 2t>zd as in Arabic, 
not zz as in Hebrew and Assyrian, in MITT (Dan. ii, 9), 


Syriac A al, etc. In neo-Syriac ¢ also assimilates to the semi- 
vowels so that tw>ww and ty>yy. In T.B. and Mandan 
reflexive ¢ assimilates to any first radical except ’, thus T.B. 
iq>qq in SepN, etc. In Palmyrene reflexive ¢ assimilates to 
dentals, sibilants, and laryngals. 


(v) Assyrian 


In Assyrian metathesis always occurs with reflexive ¢ and 
not as in Hebrew and Aramaic only when the first radical is 
a sibilant. Complete assimilation takes place with s, š, z, 
d, as in issahur for ıstahur “ turn ”, utteibbi “ become good ” 
(Ham. K.U., 20r., 47), but also utteibbi (id.), izzakar for 
iztakar “ proclaim ” (Ham. King, 110, 60, iib, line 12). 
With first radical s assimilation may be partial or complete, 
as istabtu or issabtu for istabtu “ seize.” Partial assimilation 
occurs in some other instances, t becoming emphatic with 
q, as agterib for aglerib “ advance against", and soft with 
g, n, m, as iqdamru for igtamru ** complete.” Reflexive t also 
assimilates when in immediate contact with a medial dental 
or sibilant, as pi&&as for pilsas. 


23 (b) Other assimilations of t 


In instances other than those of reflexive ¢ we find 
that dental made emphatic or softened by the influence of 
a neighbouring consonant. In Arabic the assimilation 
td > dd is particularly associated with the ancient dialect 


of the B. Tamim, thus ole for wide “ yearling goat", 


etc. In Quran reading £ normally assimilates to a dental or 
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sibilant following in immediate contact, and this is permitted 
also in the case of £ before 7. Anomalous and rare are the 
assimilations of afformative ¢ in such forms as Coo dm 

ee NEC NEUE. WES. uL EAT ME. 

am, Lam > Los, Č ls bel (Howell, ii, 

BIT ey K +? 
1369), and 38 > bj, CoA > A> (Howell, ii, 1373). 

In Abyssinian the feminine afformative -t assimilates to a 
final radical dental (not sibilant) in contact, as wahedd for 
wahedt “ only ", masatt for masatt “ robbers ”, etc. 

In Syriac ¢ often becomes d (cf. 17 above), and sometimes 
this seems to be assisted by a voiced consonant following as 
1295} for apraßn, etc. 

In Assyrian feminine afformative -t becomes d after m or n 
or g, and emphatic ¢ after g, as tamtu > tamdu “ the sea”, ete. 


or 


24 (c) The cther dentals and sibilants 

(1) Soft dental d, unlike t, is not used as a noun or verb 
formative, and so we have only occasional assimilations 
occurring in radicals. Thus in Arabic, etc, radical d 


assimilates to ¢ in um for sidt “six” (Sabean NID, Mehri 


Sidet), and occasionally to formative ¢ in verbs, as ‘abattu for 
‘abadtu (cf. Wright, Arabie Grammar, i, 16). Although in 
Abyssinian dt tends to dd, we occasionally find it producing tt. 
In Hebrew dt becomes £t (t aspirated as th) in lath for ledeth 
(1 Sam. iv, 19), and 'ahath for 'ahedeth “ one” (feminine), 
etc. In Syriae also td >tt in 'atta for adta “ land ", Mandzan 
‘atata. Later dialects of Aramaic assimilate d to a following 
sonant or labial as Syriac hanna for hadna, Mandan 
gammeh for qadmeh, etc. In Assyrian dt >tt in qardu, feminine 
garid-tu> garittu “strong”, and dí $$ in edSu> eššu 


[11 2> 


new", etc. 
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(ii) Occasionally emphatic ¢ loses its emphasis by 
assimilation, contrary to the general rule that the emphatic 
gives emphasis to the non-emphatic. Thus Abyssinian 
westa for westa (Arabic wasta); Aramaic [$2 (3214s (cf. 
Merx, op. cit., 121, 259). So Assyrian futten for futiten. 

(iii) In Arabic and Aramaic it is the general rule that sibilant 
s becomes z before a voiced consonant and s before emphatic. 
In Arabic these assimilations are most marked in the ancient 
dialects of Kelb, Odrah, Kaab, and B. l'Ambar, thus razaba 
for rasaba (Kalb), bazdil for basdil (B. l'Ambar), sagy- for 
saqy- (id.), ete. So Hebrew p'ruzbül for mpooßoAn (Mishna 
Shabb, x, 3); Syriac nesdur sounded nezdur “ we dispose", 
etc., and pns for pna" (Cooke, NSI., 64, note on line 2). 

(iv) Emphatic s shows softening to z before a voiced 
consonant or sonant. In Arabic the change of sd to zd 1s 
characteristic of the ancient dialect of Kelb, as mazdar for 
masdar “root”. In Aramaic a similar change is usual before b, 
d, and in East Syriac s> s before t. Assyrian generally softens 
s to z before a voiced consonant, as in zubatu for subatu 
“ garment," zida for sed (Targ. sed, Hebrew sed) “ on the right 
side ". 

Palatalized sibilant $ becomes Z before a voiced consonant 
in Arabic and Syriac, but this change is not shown in the 
written script. 


95 (d) Laryngals, Velars, and Palatals 


Assimilation of laryngal Hamza occurs in Arabic conjugation 
vii in the verbs ’kl “eat”, 'mr ' command”, and ’hdh 
“ seize ", and sometimes in ’gr “ pay wages ", 'dhr “ cover”, 
"mn “be loyal", and "Àj “take a wife”, as iltakala for 
vtakala, etc. So in Aramaic, in Ethpe'el and Ethpa’al of 
"bd. “ destroy ”, "hd “ seize", 'hr “ delay ", and in all verbs 
in Ethtaf'al (for Eth'af'al. In older Babylonian-Assyrian 
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Hamza assimilates to a preceding or following consonant in 
immediate contact in the interior of a word, as iippaal for 
ir paal (Ham. K.U., 17, 23, 23r., 71), ete., but in later forms 
it falls away with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel (cf. section 10). 


Laryngal e (‘) assimilates to A following in contact in 


reading the Qur’an and in the ancient dialect of B. Tamim, 
as in mahhum for ma‘hum. Laryngal h assimilates in Hebrew 
in the suffix -hu, -ha, ete., of the 3rd pers. pron. attached 
to feminine -at, as q'talattü for g'talathü “she killed him ”, 
and with -n of the energetic -énnà for -Enhü, etc. Similarly 
in the dialect of Tunis, -ku, ete., assimilates to feminine -at 
preceding. 

Velar q becomes ( by assimilation to a following voiced 
consonant in Qur’än reading and in reading Aramaic; in 
East Syriac it softens to g before s, p, t, and in West Syriac 
before ¢ (Merx, op. eit., 121, 260). 

The palatals show assimilation in Abyssinian in the 
pronominal suffixes -ka, -ki, etc., attached to final radical 
-g or -q, as 'ehadegga for 'ehadegka “I will leave thee” 
(Praetorius, Aeth. Gr., 82). Im Arabie also soft g assimilates 
to following š in reading (Qur'àn, xlviii, 29, ete.). 


26 (e) Assimilation of labials 


Assimilation of labials does not assume great importance as 
labials do not appear as formatives. Arabic and Syriae tend 
to soften f/p to b before a voiced consonant, as Hebrew 
paras’ = Arabic burguth “flea”, Arabic qunfud = Syriac 
qubdá “hedgehog”. Similarly, Hebrew barzel = Assyrian 
parzilu “iron”. In Tigriüa f assimilates to a following sibilant 
in ness for nafs “self”. Assyrian shows hardening of b to p 
before f, s, k, h, as inapatu for inabatu ; Arabic Abs, Hebrew 
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hbs = Assyrian epesu (Ham. King, 55, 17); Arabic 
dibs, Hebrew d'baš = Assyrian dispu (with metathesis) 
" honey ". In Assyrian also a labial assimilates to enclitic 
-ma, as erumma for erubma. 


27 (f) Assimilation of sonants 


(1) Sonants m and n 


Of these sonants m is akin to the labials, » to the dentals ; 
hence by assimilation n>m before a labial, m>n before a 
dental or sibilant. 

In Arabic n>m occasionally before b, as ‘ambar for 
‘anbar, Arabic n, whether the ordinary consonant or 
the -n of tanwin assimilates to following r, L m, w, or 
y in Qur’än reading, unless in cases where an ambiguity 
might occur from the assimilation. Similarly in spoken 

of o à PLUS 
Arabie, in the cases of ot ol ; oed bl before s; ed y 


£ 


as in 7) for Yol, etc. In the dialect of Oman o^ 


thus assimilates before the article, as in zsniíiems for 


K o20 


T Qr; In Egyptian dialect this assimilation is generally 


r 


found before J, as in kallak for c X5 “it is thine ", and in 


-in of the plural before li, thus forming -ılli. In ‘Iraq the 


£ 
-n of wen (cp, l) assimilates to following r-, and so in Mehri 


the -n of ce before r. 


- 


In Arabie generally the preformative n of conjugation vii 


A Aro 


( LES | ) assimilates to first radical m-, thus RER for RER p 
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In South Arabia and sometimes in North Africa medial n 


assimilates to a consonant following in immediate contact, 
oF 


thus Minean MID for kindat, Mehri hanta (Cs l) becomes 


het “ thou", Moroccan bitt for c “girl”, ete. So in 


Abyssinian (Tigré) 'anta becomes ‘atta “ thou” 

In Hebrew, Aramaic, and Assyrian n normally assimilates 
to a consonant following in immediate contact, thus Hebrew 
Stop" for spy, C3 for WAI, AN (Phoen. MN) for MAIN, ete. 
As laryngals and 7 cannot be doubled (ef. sections 12, 62), the 
n after assimilating to one of these letters has to fall NC and 
compensatory lengthening takes place in the preceding vowel, 
thus yin‘améd becomes *yi 'amed and thence 15V‘. Thus 


even in med. gemin. verbs as 771) " move”, imperfect I? 
(Nahum iii, 7), but not in verbs with medial semi-vowel as 


71) “rest”, imperfect MJ’, as the vowel contraction, it 
would appear, takes place first and thereby 2 ceases to be the 
closure of a svllable. However, there are occasional exceptions 
to the assimilation of n, as "OY “he keeps" (Jer. iii, 5), 
pausal forms of "93 (except vU, Prov. xx, 28) “ watches " 

and cases where the medial is a laryngal as om» “he 
possesses ". In the verb (M) the final -n assimilates to 
consonantal terminations, as AM for PINI. In Syriac » as the 
closure of a syllable not final assimilates to a following 
consonant in immediate contact, even though it be a laryngal, 
as 00232 becomes aa (teffuq) “thou goest out”, causative 
L023} > ad] (affeq); aanl > san (tehhub) “thou dost 
languish ”, and so other verbs with initial n unless they are also 
med. gemin. or med. w/y, in which case the vowel metathesis of 
the med. gemin. (ef. section. 157) or the contraction of the 
med. w/» takes place first and prevents the assimilation of 
n because n is now no longer the closure of a syllable. So 
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pron. att (AM) for anta, lie “ year” (final -4 for -at), 
emphatic Ass (saltá for Santd), ete. The final -n of 12: 
E regularly assimilates in Ong. as NND “from the 
garden " (Gen. ili, 22) for NMI) ]"2, but this is very rare 
in Tg. Jerus., T.J., Mand., and Syriac, where, however, we 
find both [m me and [ER “at once”. Barhebraus gives 
the traditional rule that final -» assimilates to a following 
initial sonant, sibilant, palatal, or «o, N, 2 (Merx, Artis Gram. 
apud. Syr., p. 258). 

Assyrian changes m to n before a dental or sibilant, as 
nakanty for nakamtu “treasure”, unsu for umsu hunger ”, 
ete., also mq ny or qq, as in emqu (Hebrew PY) > engu 
"wise", émqutz- iqqut, etc. Assimilation of n follows the 
same course as in Hebrew and Aramaic. In the case of w 
we find either nn (the earlier form), or n falls away (the later 
treatment), thus ın’ud> iad, with compensatory lengthening 
of the following vowel: «$2 ss when the š is part of the 
pronominal suffix -$u, -5i, etc. In Assyrian no assimilation 
takes place in bintu “ daughter", but otherwise nt> tt as 
in limuttu for limuntu. 


28 (ii) Sonant | 
In Arabie the article -l- assimilates to a following dental, 
sibilant, or sonant s, thus al-Sams becomes ai-íams, etc. 


o | of Je in Egyptian dialect, and in Omani the l of Je 


and Ja (Reinhardt, 8, b-c). In some dialects -l of the article 
assimilates also to palatals and semi-vowels, thus I > 
akkull “all” (Egypt), n -LI > aggazzär “the butcher” 
(id.), AST aati “the dog” (Nejd), ete. 
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"os 
Generally /r> rr as in minnirruhi for LE “I by 


o o. 


myself ”; so Js, cb before r (cf. Qur'an, xxiii, 14, ete.) ; 


in the Qur’än this assimilation of l takes place before Co, c» 
p x 3 


and cy. 


When 1 is the second radical and n is the third, In> nn 


and so when ¿ is final before suffixed TI b in the dialects 


^ 


of Egypt and ‘Iraq, thus hanna for ls “our uncle” 
(Egypt), Aıtannı for rag). In Mehri | as second or 


third radical assimilates to a following dental, sibilant, or 
sonant, thus hull Say becomes koššī. 

In Abyssinian assimilation of l is rare, but appears in 
"akko for 'alko “isnot?” Tigriüa shows ld> dd in waddi for 
wald “my son”; Amharic [r2 rr in the case of negative 
'al before r-. 

In Hebrew the verb lägah “ take ” shows assimilation like 
that of verbs with first radical n-, thus we have yiqqah for 
yılgah, ete. 

In Aramaic the verb l*qah “ take " shows assimilation as in 
Hebrew. In T.B. and Mandan there is frequent assimilation 
of the Lin ‘al “ upon” ; and there is assimilation of I to a 
following dental or sibilant in some of the later dialects, as in 
hassá for halsé (Mandzean), or to preceding s in the verb 
s'la (Bib. Aram. and Syriae), as hassigü for hasligü, and so 
to z in the Syriac verb “zal, and to r in the Ma'luia dialect 
regra for regia “foot” (but cf. 19a). 


29 (nm) Sonant r 


Assimilations of r are much less common than tlıose of the 
other sonants. In the Arabic of Tunis we find qadd for qadr ; 
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in Abyssinian 'ersu (Arabic ra's) becomes ’essu (Amharic) ; 
Hebrew shows assimilation of the r in Ser from ’*$er in such 
forms as Sallämä for Ser-lamé (Cant. i, T). In Aramaic we 
find the dialect of Ma‘lula assimilating r to a following sonant 
in amellobu for amer lobu “ he said to his father”, namelli 
for namer li, ganna for garna “ horn”, etc. 


30 (g) Assimilations of the semi-vowels 
(3) Semi-vowel w 

In Arabic conj. vii we find assimilation of w to t, thus 
ittasalu for vwtasala. In North Africa w often assimilates to 
a preceding labial in contact, as mmagen for mwagen “ hours ”. 

In Abyssinian (Tigré) after a labial w> y> g, thus ’abaw > 
"abay > ’abag “ father ” (cf. section 20). 

In Assyrian in the reflexive wt > tt, as ittalad for itwalad. 
(1) Semi-vowel u 

In Arabie in con]. viii yt> (t, as ültasara for iytasara. Also 
y assimilates (sometimes) to following Hamza in contact, as 
in yà'asu for yay’asu where -yaya > -ya"a  -yà'a (Mufass. 
101). 

Aramaic shows yk > kk in yikkul (Dan. iii, 29) for yiykul ; 
and yf> tt in yiltab for yiytab in Dan. vii, 26. 

Assyrian ny > nn in innasir for inyasir. 
31 (ii) Dissimilation of Consonants 
(a) Dissimilation of doubles in contact 

The first kind of dissimilation we have to consider appears 
in the treatment of double consonants without an intervening 
vowel, in which case the tendeney is for one or other of the 
two to become a sonant or semi-vowel, the change most 
frequently taking place in the first. The commonest instance 
appears in verb forms such as gattal- reduced to gantal-, 
gartal-, etc. Hurwitz (Root Determinatives in Semitic Speech, 
New York, 1918) argues that these are not instances of 

G 
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dissimilation but of informative -n-, -r-, etc. Sometimes this 
is perhaps true, but (1) in Abyssinian and Assyrian it occurs 
as a regular treatment of med. gemin. verbs, e.g. Abyssinian 
habbaba becomes hanbaha, Assyrian imaddad becomes imandad, 
etc. (ii) In Aramaic, especially in later forms, such dis- 
snnilations are very common with à medial double, e.g. 


TUR Pence 3 : JE 
Ny = Sr roll”, ete. In certain Semitic languages, 


therefore, we find a marked tendency to dissimilation, which 
at least suggests that parallel forms in other Semitie languages 
may be due to the same cause. Moreover, there seems no 
means of classifying such inserted sonants and semi-vowels as 
to assign to them any clear semantic value, nor can r, w, y, 
be identified with any other formatives, although a verb 
preformative and informative n exists which may become m 
before a labial (cf. 27), as well as noun afformatives -n and -l. 
Tt must be admitted that the verb forms showing inserted 
n, r, etc., often differ in meaning from the gattal-, although 
this might be explained bv supposing that some of the dis- 
similations were of early date, and so in course of time 
differentiated by obtaining a specialized meaning. Still, as 
some of the forms undoubtedly show dissimilation, it seems 
convenient to enumerate all the types thus unless the infixed 
sonant or semi-vowel can be identified as a formative. 


82 (1) Dissimilation of the first 
(i) The first becomes sonant n 

In Arabie this is reported as characteristic of the ancient 
dialect of Hims, thus "utrundj for ’utrugg * lemon ", ete. There 
are a number of words in Hebrew of the med. gemin. type, as 
hékh (hikk-) ' palate”, which show this dissimilation in 
Arabic as kanak, ete., but, of course, it is often possible that 
these are instances of medial » roots with assimilation in 
Hebrew. Thus 'e$, Arabie ’anis-at “fire”, Hebrew "af 
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Capp-), Arabic 'anf “nose”; Hebrew Aitta, Arabic hinta(t) 
"wheat"; Hebrew gaf (gapp-) “wing”, Arabic ganaf 
“reclining on one side ", etc., but undoubted dissimilation 
occurs in Arabic sunbulu(t), which is a loan word from Hebrew 
sibböleth “ ear of wheat ". 

So in verbs we frequently find a form gantal for qattal, in 
which it seems that the n is not informative, but simply due 
to dissimilation ; thus from hagjama we get hangam “ burst 
in violently” (Egyptian d), and similarly with the forms 
hantal * work with energy” (Algerian dialect), hangar ^ kill 
by cutting the throat ", etc. 

Abyssinian shows a similar change in verbs with doubled 
medial, generally in cases where the root is ined. gemin., 
thus Arabie sagga‘a, Abyssinian zangeía “speak or write in 
rhymed prose", Arabie habbaba, Abyssinian kanbaba “ run 
to seed ". Ge‘ez hattasa becomes hantasa in Tigre. 

In Hebrew and Aramaic the tendency to assimilate » to 
a following consonant is so strong that the contrary 
dissimilation is very rare. We find it, however, in Bib. Aram. 
tinda‘ (Dan. ii, 30), ete., with nd for dd. Syriac nt for tt in 
'ant'thá, Aramaic ’ittä, Hebrew "133a, Arabic 'antha, but this 
is more probably an assimilation in Hebrew and Bib. Aram. ; 
in nb for bb in Syriae ganburd == Arabie gabbar, Hebrew 
gibbor ; T.B. nd for dd in nigandar (Aboda Zara, 28a). 

In Assyrian this tvpe of dissimilation occurs frequently in 
verbs med. gemin. Thus, from mdd we have imandad, and 
from "mr we get (Nt.) ittananmar instead of dfanammar. 


(1) The first becomes sonant r 

Instances occur in Arabic conj. ii, as garthama for gaththume 
“take the chief part", garmata “contract”, qammata 
“tie up”; so in Egyptian dialect hargam “ burst in”, 
Algerian darbal * be in tatters’, ete. 

Hebrew kissëm “chip off", and kirsem “ devastate ” 
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(Ps. lxxx, 17) m*kubbal becomes mkurbäl “ girded ” 
(1 Chron. xv, 27), sabbel> sarbēl “cover”. So Arabic 
gaddum = Hebrew qardom “axe”, Hebrew akkad appears 
as Apxa8 in the LXX (Gen. x, 10), ete. 

Aramaic ND^3 “ throne " (Cooke, NSI. Ixiii, 7) = Hebrew 
kisse, and so Bib. Aram. NDJ (Dan. v, 20), Syriac (00505, 


whence Arabic loan word ce f : Byriac kass > karas 


(Dan. v, 20; Ong. Dt. xxxii, n pum (proper name) 
appears as p in 2 Chron. xviii, 5, 6, Syriac S039, Syriac 


"uo Wd “roll”, T.R. 22g = 32% “ cause to drag” 
(Erub. 102b) and DOMAN for OFAN “was lopped off” 
(Men. 38b). In neo-Syriac 4no;nto “ stir”, 93010 * throw 
down", azo “ clasp” 


(iii) The first becomes sonant m : 

Arabie U> ml in Nove for ga “adorn ”’, Nes for 
ls “make smooth”. Amharic dambara for dabbara 
“speak”. Syriac A for MM on “fortify”. This kind 
of dissimilation is very commen in we as my for qq 

s 
in Gala (Arabic ae) Assyrian bb > mb in sumbu 


for subbu “ wagon”, unambi for unabbi, ete. The preference 
€ D +] > 

for m rather than n before a lahial is of the nature of an 
assimilation. 


(iv) The first becomes sonant l 


“Oo” 00€ 


N n a E “, A 
Arabic | becomes * in | (passive 


with informative -an-, cf. section 139) “ be removed" 


es becomes halwas “ babble” in Egyptian dialect, and 
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„ er Ce 


so ce “expand " from ce “make broad”. Hebrew 
AYT “be angry” and nyor “glow”, and DNOD for IND 
(cf. laryngal incapacity of doubling) “ tranquil ” (Job xxi, 23). 
Assyrian bakkatu becomes balkatu “tear down". On the 


change by which a dental or sibilant becomes / before another 
dental or sibilant ef. $ 36. 


(v) The first becomes semi-vowel w 
Arabic de > des “be shackled ". Other instances 
of type gattala> qawtala in de “all one's stomach ”, 


- 
„ur „ 


Asse _g> " become senile ” xm > “ brand a camel”, c PET 


“ be affected with mange ", and in Egyptian dialect QU > 
Eure > hözag “impale”; in Syrian dialect hawrab 
“be angry ”. In Hebrew and Aramaic these produce qawtal > 
gotal, and so confuse with type götala. 


(vi) The first RE semi-vowel y 


Arabic d = as conditional particle, JA “ be full 


» A d uf “pil » € e £f a t 
(moon) ”, „bu > 54» “pile up", so u egn to 
"o Or 


. un . OF . 
be stupid", as “be amazed", ) 9. “turn aside" 


etc. In type gittäl as in les; Ale, ete., where 7 = ty. 


Noun type qital does not occur without this dissimilation 


c 


unless with suffixed -at, as HE “head of a spindle ” 


Abyssinian, resultant ay >é (cf. 49), thus daggana >dögana, etc. 
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Some Aramaic examples occur in such forms as sabbera > 
saybera. 


33 (2) Dissimilation of the second 

This is not at all so common or rezular as dissimilation of 
the first. 
(i) The second becomes sonant n 


“ 
„or, 


Arabic 9 „> > Wg) > (name of a tree growing in Syria, 


the Ceratonia siliqua), E “have pain in the belly”, 


o s 
«^ 


m et a“ en « ^ “ » 
„> > Lu> > dAL-1 “ become inflated in the belly ". 
* * * 


Pd 


(ii) Second becomes sonant r 
- te ^ or ig 
e e ET eg we 
Arabic W9A> > U9 Abo “hasten”, e “cut off’ > 
2 : 
WA 


p_a ` cut off end of a camel’s ear”. 
\ 


(iii) Second becomes sonant m 


a“ d d 


Arabic b > b. "tear in pieces ", root Ll > 
galmat “ shave the head” (Egyptian dialect). 


(iv) Second becomes semi-vowel w 


A i 


Arabic in ada "rule a book with lines” from d 


“twist (a rope)” ; à 355 "cause to withdraw ” from 


Js) “ avoid ”. 


(v) Second becomes semi-vowel y 


Arr 


Arabic in e> “become evil disposed ” from = 

roe 

“be very angry”: iyarif (Egyptian dialect) for c» 
where ? = yt. 
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34 (3) Dissimilation of repeated initials or finals 

Another important dissimilation occurs in the change 
which takes place in the corresponding opening or closing 
consonants of doubled svllables, as when sis becomes 
sinsil or kabkab becomes hawkab. This dissimilation appears 
most commonly in sonants, and more often it is the first 
closure which changes. At the bottom of these doubled 
syllables there is generally a med. gemin. root. 

A/SLL “ to extract gently ", Arabic salsala “ to connect ”, 
silsilat “ chain”, > *sinsil-, Omani sinslä, Ethiopic sensel, 
Spanish Arabie cercele: Syriae Sislu-thá “ diacritical point ”, 
where 8-I§-l becomes s-y8-I and ty = 7. 

/GLL “to roll”, Hebrew gulgöl-eth “skull”, gilqal 
“wheel”, ef. N.T. l'ovyo08 = *qulguw-tá: Syriac gágul-ta = 
*gawgul- * skull ", gigla “ wheel” (= *giygal). 

KBB “to scatter”, Arabic *Fabkab> kawkab “ star ”, 
Tebrew kokad fur kawkab, Syriac kukbd. 

YRBB “be great”, Aramaic  rurbá (= *rawrab-) 
“ diguitary ", {2727 (Cooke, NSI. Ixiii, 10). 


35 (4) Dissimilation of other repeated consonants 

This dissimilation is also extended to consenants which 
are alike but are not members of corresponding syllables. 

Margar- in papyapitn becomes Syriac margán-ithá, T.B. 
margal-itha, Arabic margin, loan word from Syriac. 

Mercur- in Latin pr.n. Mercurius, T.B. Mergülis (Abod. 
Zara. 41). 

Nahna, Arabie dialect for nahnu “ we”, lahna or wahna 
(Datina dialect), Hebrew šamš- (absolute Semes), Assyrian 
samsu, šamaš, Arabic sams- > sams “ sun”. 


96 (5) Special case of sonant I, r 
Change of sibilant to sonant l, r, when preceding and in 
contact with a following sibilant or dental, oceurs in Assyrian. 
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Babylonian ZAustäru > Assyrian kullaru. 

Babylonian kasdu > Assyrian kaldu “ Chaldean ”’. 

Assyrian 3elastı > Selalti “three”, manzaztu (fem. of 
manzazu) > manzaltu, mazzaltu “ resting place” (Rawl. in, 
59a, 35), Hebrew mazzaloth “ signs of the Zodiac” (2 Kings 
xxiii, 5), from which is derived a false sing. mazzäl(-at) and so 
Arabie manzil ''inn". 

In most of these cases we can have r for l, as manzartu 
(*manzaltu), etc. Cf. Amharic sessa > selsa. 

With this change of sibilant to sonant cf. Sumerian miš = 
mil “dust”, diš = dil “ one”, gas = gal “ house”. 


CONSONANTS AFFECTED BY VOWELS 

97 (a) Aspiration 

The aspiration of consonants is often produced by the 
influence of vowels. In Hebrew and Aramaic, where the 
original aspirate dentals th and dh are lost, new aspirates 
are created by the action of a preceding vowel on the dentals 
i and d, and corresponding aspirates are formed from b, g, 
k, p, as bh, gh, kh, ph. Sometimes the new aspirate is retained 
by analogy when in process of inflection the vowel no longer 
precedes it, thus from stem mälk-, absolute mélék>mélékh 
with the £ aspirated by preceding inserted ë, construct plural 
malkhi. In neo-Syriac the prepositions b°, l°, d’, and the 
conjunction w°, as well as the formative prefix m^, do not 
suffice to produce the aspiration of a following consonant. 
Again, verbs with final d or t do not aspirate this dental 
alter a vowel in neo-Syriac save in the dialect of Alqosh. 

These new aspirates are quite distinct from the th and dh 
of Arabic which correspond with sibilants ($, 2, cf. 17 d) in 
Hebrew and with non-aspirates (t, d) in Aramaic; they are 
entirely new formations solely due to the action of a preceding 
vowel. In an unpointed text nothing distinguishes these 
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aspirates from the corresponding non-aspirates, but in a 
pointed text the aspirate in Hebrew should be marked with 
a horizontal stroke above the letter (Räfe), a mark which 
rarely appears in printed texts, and the non-aspirate marked 
by inserted Dagesh. In Syriac the non-aspirate consonants 
should have a supra-linear point (Qu$oi) and the aspirates an 
infra-linear point (Rukok). 

In Tigriáa and Amharic k becomes kh or h under the 
influence of a preceding vowel, thus Amharic pronominal 
suffix of the 2nd masc. sing. -kh or -h but -ka after a consonant. 

In Assyrian very often a dental becomes a sibilant, which 
is a kind of increased aspiration, before the vowel sounds 7 
or u, thus ma'assu for ma'attu. Possibly this may be a trace 
of Sumerian influence, for in Sumerian a similar change often 
occurs before the sharp vowel ?/e, as dim = zem, dug = zib, etc. 


98 (b) Palatalization 

(1) In Arabie dialect palatal k is thus affected by a 
neighbouring 2, e (a): in ‘Iraq and Nejd, as well as amongst 
the Bedwin of the Syrian desert and the fellahin of Palestine, 
k often becomes £ after e, ? (a), thus in ‘Iraq 2nd fem. suffix 
-ič for -tk (= -ki), plur. -éen. Less commonly q becomes č, 
as in ric for rig “ saliva ". With a there are usually alternative 
forms as kathir or éathir, ete. In Hadramaut, Oman, and 
Mehri, as well as in the ancient dialects of B. Amr. and 
B. Tamim, k before ? becomes 3, as in the Omani proverb 
kinā minnasi ya sVinnat wa-'aqqaynasi wara'-al-'anna “ we 
have eaten out of thee, O basket, and have cast thee behind 
the house" (Javaker, Omanee Proverbs, No. 10), where -ši 
twice occurs for ki. So the variant tahtasi for tahtaki in 
Qur'an, xix, 24. Sometimes a similar š for £ (instead of č) 
occurs before or after 4 in ‘Iraq, the littoral of Syria, amongst 
the fellahin of Palestine and the Christians of Jerusalem 
(cf. Palest. Explor. Fund, January, 1890, p. 38). So in Mehri 
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we find gebedat for kibd "liver" and Sogotra bos: for bake 
“ weeping ". 

(ii) In Abvssinian we find that Amharie regularly makes 
the changes k > c and q‘> č, thus Ge'ez kehela =: Amharic 
*heela> tala “he drank". Before 6 we also get z> Z, 
$7 É, s>é as 'aezazt 'azzaZi, ete., but Amhane is much 
influenced by non-Semitie neighbours and palatalization is 
one of the results (cf. 17). 


39 (c) Change of labial to semi-vowel 


In later dialeets of Abyssinian and Syriac labials tend to 
become semi-vowel w after the vowel a, thus Tigré nòs (naws 
for nafs) “self”, Aniharie saw (sabe) "man", neo-Syriac 
górá (gaurd for gabrá) “ husband ”. 


40 (d) Semi-vowels assimilated to vowels 

Very gencrally the semi-vowels are assimilated to the 
neighbouring vowels so that w becomes y near i, and y becomes 
wnear u; thus iw>iy>t in Arabie, Hebrew, ete. wi>y>i 
in Arabie and i/e in Assyrian, as ukwin> ukin; also uy > 
uwl d and yu> wn> ü, hut in these latter instances it is 
more often the vowel that is assimilated to the consonant. 


IV 


THE VOWELS 


41 
The original Semitic vowels show three timbres, a, 2, and u. 


Other timbres exist, à, e, o, ü, but all these are derived from 
the three original sounds bv dialectal variation, or else by 
the influence of neighbouring consonants. Thus a must 
remain a in Arabic when in contact with a laryngal ; it may, as 
a matter of dialect, become d, e, t, when not in contact with 
a laryngal or emphatic; it must become d or o, or in North 
Africa u, in contact with an emphatic. Our course will be 
first to treat of the way in which the vowel sounds have been 
transmitted through the Semitie languages, then to consider 
how they may be influenced by neighbouring consonants, 
and finally to examine the way in which they are affected by 
other vowels resulting either 1n assimilation or dissimilation. 
In each vowel we have to consider three quantities, the 
long à, 7, @, the short d, i, 4, and the half-vowel or murmured 
vowel such as follows the p in the French pronunciation of 
pneu. We need not consider the two other asserted quantities, 
the protracted long and the /$mam or timeless half-vowel 
which involves the compression of the lips as though to form 
the vowel č but without the utterance of any sound, for these 
are the artificial creations of Qur'àn readers and concern 
liturgy rather than philology. Nor can we formulate any 
actual time measure for the three quantities, but only a relative 
time as between long, short, and hali-vowel. But the quantity 
affects the timbre. Almost always the timbre becomes duller 
and more obscure as the quantity is decreased. In modern 
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Arabic the short vowels tend to become vague in timbre and 
to differ, not only between districts, but between the different 
quarters of a town, and even between individual speakers, 
whilst the half-vowel has an indeterminate timbre partaking 
of i-é and 4 ; in all cases the consonants are more distinct, 
and the whole speech thrown back deeper into the throat 
than is the ease with the Indo-European languages. So in 
Hebrew short d unaccented tends to become é or £, whilst % is 
confused with 6, and the half-vowel, if not accompanying a 
laryngal, becomes the vague * of Sh^wa mobile. 

Apart from vowel quantity, there is another relation of 
time. In the main we may contrast the tempo lente of 
deliberate narration with the more hurried speech, the tempo 


allegro of command or exclamation. Thus, generally, the 
o jo 


imperative 'gtül (Heb. on, Arabie Ay) h and the Jussive 


show more rapid utterance in verbs, and so the vocative in 
nouns. Thus, in Hebrew we find indicative yagtıl, Jussive 


yagtel, imperative Aagtel, where € is shorter than 7, both 
increased from original 7. Similarly, in Arabic the final -t 
of the fem. imperative becomes short as ’uqtul?, and suffixed 
-7 becomes short -? in the exclamation yà qawmi “ O my 
people ! " in Qur. v, 21. On the other hand, there is a distinct 
tendency to a more deliberate enunciation in liturgieal reading 
than in eolloquial speech, and this has undoubtedly affected 
the Masoretie pointing of the O.T. and the traditional method 
of reading the Qur’än so that neither truly represent the 
spoken language. This produces a more serious effect in the 
O.T. than in the Qur'àn, because in the time of the Masoretic 
punetators the Hebrew language was no longer spoken, 
whilst the Quràn pointing as we know was made with 
reference to the comparatively pure speech then actually 
eurrent in the dialeets of the tribes of Nejd. 
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42 Accent 


Accent is of two kinds, (1) accent of stress and (ii) accent of 
pitch. Generally speaking, the former influences the quantity 
of the vowels, whilst the latter is itself influenced by vowel 
quantity. 

Unfortunately accent is not represented in Arabic script, 
and we have to rely upon the actual usage of living speech. 
According to this we find an accent of pitch, which is concerned 
with musical rhythm and not with emphasis, as the accent 
generally employed in Syria and Egypt and recognized as the 
accent to be used in Qur'an reading. But the dialects of North 
Africa show an entirely different accent expressive of stress, 
and Arabia shows the accent of pitch encroaching on and 
gradually displacing the stress accent. 

In the dialects of North Africa the tendency is to accent the 
penultimate syllable, and this, it will be noted, in the perfect 
of verbs means that the emphasis 1s laid on the characteristic 
vowel, as in qatála, labísa, hasina. So we get in Tripoli 
ktéb (for kataba), impf. yéktib ; in Tunis ktib, yiktib ; Tlemsen 
ktseb, yéktseb; South Algeria Ktíb, yiktib, Morocco ktéb, 
yékteb or yekteb. In all modern dialect there is a strong 
tendency to drop an unaccented vowel or, as in the above 
examples of the perfect tense, to replace it by a half-vowel. 

The same accent of stress appears in Ethiopic, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic. The accentuation of Assyrian is so far obscure that 
we are not justified in formulating any conclusions. 

The accent of pitch seems to be a modern or at least a 
mediaeval introduction. It appears in the Arabie of Syria 
and Egypt, and is now regarded as the classical accent; in 
Arabia it is at the present moment gaining ground to the 
excluding of the older accent of pitch. The modern Ashkenaz 
use this accent, contrary to the written tone, in reading 
Hebrew. This accent of pitch falls on the last long or closed 
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syllable, or, failing this, on the syllable most remote from the 
final, thus yuqttilu, kätıb, qátala, magid, etc. 


48 (i) Long vowel à 

From the general scheme of the vowel sounds it will appear 
that in pronouncing the vowel a the tongue is further removed 
from the palate than in producing any other of the vowels. 
In sounding v or i the lower jaw is raised and the outlet is 
brought, in the case of u, nearer to the soft palate, and in the 
case of i nearer to the hard palate. The sound of o is inter- 
mediate between a and v, that of e is similarly intermediate 
between a and 2. In considering modifications of timbre 
in the vowel a, therefore, we have two directions of change, 
(i) through o towards v, and (ii) through e towards 2. 
(a) Arabic 

In classical Arabie, that is to say, the form of the language 
traditionally employed in reading the Qur’än, the change 
of a towards o-u is obligatory before or after one of the 


emphatic letters (52, 77 b, b, 5, and this modification is 


compulsory and unavoidable. This modification results in the 
sound å, but in dialect is carried on to full o or u. So far as it 
results from the influence of neighbouring consonants, this 
modification will be considered at a later point (cf. 56 below) ; 
we have now to consider a similar modification which is à 
mark of variation of dialect and not caused by a neighbouring 
emphatic consonant. 

(«) The broad a is mentioned by Sibawaih, az-Zamakhshari, 
and ar-Radi al-Astarabadi, and is defined by the last of 
these as the Alif which is directed towards Waw. On the 
same authority we are told that it was a common mistake ın 
writing as in speech for the people of the Hijaz to substitute 


Waw for Alif, as in e p for ea. 
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In all South Arabia east of Datina accented d. becomes č 
(Landberg, Etudes, ii, 295); thus bandt becomes bant, 
sáhir >söher “ wizard” (plur. sharét for saharat), bila> belö 
“without”, kamäh>kamöh “like this", ’arbd‘dt> rbét 
“four”, säb‘ >höba‘ “ seven” (Mehri), etc. 

In Syria isolated cases occur of à modified to d or 6. Change 
of à to å, 6, ü, appears also in the dialect of the rural peasantry 
of Mala. Although the Maltese dialect belongs to the North 
African group, a Syrian element seems to occur in it, and this 
is more apparent in the dialect of the rural districts. 


(8) The Imale al or “ deflection " is the name given to 


the inclination of a towards d, e, i. The native grammarians 
attribute this to assimilation to a preceding or following 7, 
or to a preceding y, or to a following ya, or secondarily to à 
derived by contraction from a syllable containing y (cf. 51, 
52 below), or to the extension of its influence by analogy to 
cases where, although à is derived by contraction from a 
syllable containing w, this w sometimes becomes y in inflection, 
or else in Qur'án reading to cases where a verse with a vowel 
ending -@ is made to correspond with another verse where 
-@ suffers Imale for one of the reasons already described. 
Thus all instances of Imale are ultimately traced to 
assimilation of a to 2 or y; but this theory is disputed by 
European philologists (e.g. Brockelmann, Grundr., 51, b, 8). 
The matter seems to be that as in any case the Imale is 
regarded as optional, that is to say, it is always allowable to 
read pure a even where the sound is modified by some, the 
Qur’än readers have established an artificial rule restricting 
the use of Imale to certain particular instances, a restriction 
unknown in the spoken language. How far this rule may 
be based on the ancient dialect of the B. Tamim, who are 
described as those most given to the use of the Imale, and how 
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far it has been developed on purely speculative lines, it is 
impossible to say. We can only state that the traditional 
method of reading confines 1t to certain cases which ultimately 
depend on assimilation, and that the living speech applies 
it to cases which show no influence of assimilation or any 
kind of analogy by which they can be referred to such 
assimilation. It may be, indeed, that the traditional rules 
observed in Qur'àn reading are purely artificial creations of 
grammarians and Qur’än readers; but, whatever they are 
worth, they represent a definite tradition which cannot be 
ignored, even if we ultimately decide to reject its substance. 
As we have already noted, it is always allowable to sound the 
a true. The Imale is said to have been commonest amongst 
the D. Tamim, less common amongst the people of Qays, 
' Asad, and rare in the Hijaz. 

The traditional Imale as admitted in Qur'àn reading is of 
four lands :— 


(1) Due to assimilation 


Change of d to d/é after © or y, or before č or ya. 

(a) After © or y Imale may occur immediately as in bayén 
for bayan, “argument,” bayyē for bayya‘, “ merchant,” 
"med for ‘imad, “ tent-pole,” etc., or separated by two 
consonants, i.e. in a syllable following a closed syllable con- 
taining 4, as Simlél for Simläl, * brisk (of a she-camel)," and 
"inne for inna, “ verily we...” (Qur. ii, 151), or even after 
i, y, two syllables before, provided that the syllable containing 
d, or the intervening syllable, begin with h, as in baytéhé 
for baytähä, which is really assimilation of @ to preceding 
é which is the result of Imale of ta-. 

(b) Before ? or ya, not before yu, immediately, i.e. in the 
next syllable, as ‘élim for alim, “learned,” ketib for kätib, 
“clerk,” séyartuhu for säyartuhu, “I kept pace with him." 
In all these instances it is noted that the Hijazi pronunciation 
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admitted Imale caused by 7 only, and not that caused by y 
either before or after. 
(ii) Due to derivation 

(a) In final à derived by contraction from a syllable con- 
taining y, as in the verb hade for hada, “ direct," from root 
hdy; and so in nouns like sakrä, fem. of sakran, “ drunk," 
because this fem. -@ is derived from -ay (cf. sect. 118), as -€ 
(for -ay) in Hebrew ‘esr&, ** ten," in fem. numerals 11-19, and 
Samaritan fem. numerals in *; so T.B. and Targ. aye in 
zötarte, “ little (finger),” h*date, “ new (year) " ; and Ethiopic 
’ahatti (for ’ahadti), fem. of 'ahadu, “ one.” And similarly in 
noun forms such as fatet, fem. of fata-, as this à hasits being in 
a syllable which originally contained radical y. 

(8) Final -à from w, which is taken for y because in the 
course of inflection it appears as y, an extension of the 
preceding case by (false) analogy which is tolerated but not 
approved. Thus gaz@> gaze though from 4/gzw because the 
last radical appears as y in passive gaziya ; and malhä>malhe, 
“place of entertainment," though from 4/lhw because it 
forms dual malhayanı. Such exceptions seem to show the 
Qur’än readers straining their self-imposed rules in the 
endeavour to meet the usage of colloquial speech. 

(y) Medial à in verbs with medial ya, yz, or wi, all making 
iin double closure, as kala, kilta, baga, haba, ete., but not 
medial à derived from wa, wu, as gala, quita, tala, ete. 

(6) Medial à in nouns derived from y, but not if derived from 
w; thus nab- (4/nyb), “äb- (yb), not bab- (4/bwb), där- 
(vdur). 

(e) Imale of fem. -at, -à in pause is admitted and is the only 
case of Imale with this termination. Thus, rahmat in pause 
becomes rahma or rahme. But Imale is not permitted with 
-at, (-à) as in salat, but only when the long -à is produced by 
the fall of the fem. -t, unless -àt 1s itself due to final -y, in which 

H 
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case it comes under the heading of (ii, a) above: nor is such 
Imale permitted when the -@ is the added “ © of silence”, as 
it is called. 


(iii) Restriction of the Imale 


The rules given above for regulating the permissive use of 
the Imale represent a tradition whose authority has been 
questioned, but the recorded "restrictions" in the main 
agree with what is actually observed in existing dialect. These 
restrictions can be reduced ultimately to three headings: 
(i) Imale is prevented by the influence of neighbouring 
consonants, that is to say, a laryngal in contact compels the 
pure a to be retained ; an emphatic or 7 in contact causes the 
a to tend towards d>o>u, and consequently prevents its 
deflection towards ä>e>i. These instances of consonant 
influence will be treated more fully later (cf. 53 seq.). (ii) 
Imale is not admitted in the uninflected, prepositions, etc.— 
this is a Quran readers’ rule which is not entirely endorsed 
by the usage of living speech. (iii) The cause of the Imale, 
i.e. neighbouring 7 or y, must be in the same word as the vowel 
affected, and it cannot operate if the cause (2 or y) is elided. 
These two latter rules are merely based on the theory that 
Imale is due to assimilation, but rule (i) is important and 
must be carefully observed. 


(iv) Arabic Dialect 


In Arabic dialect Imale is much commoner than in the 
traditional system of Qur’än reading, but it is worth noting the 
statement made in Willmore's Spoken Arabic of Egypt (p. 3, 
n. 2) that “ most of the numerous examples given by Spitta 
of imála or thinning of the a-vowels are illustrations of foreign 
(fellah, bedawi, or berberi) pronunciation. Such forms as 
kelám, lamde, do not occur in the dialect of Cairo as spoken 
by natives ". 
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(1) dé in Syria, North Africa, Egypt: thus tämän, 
"eight" (Egypt), nds, “men” (Syria), suffixed Ist plur. 
pron. -nä (Egypt) In the Libyan desert commonly d>äjid. 

(2) @>é in Syria, ‘Iraq, Oman, North Africa, Egypt, etc. : 
as kiteb, “ book ” (Morocco), suffix -në (Oman), -n&, -nz (Dofar), 
tkellemt for takallamtu, “ I have spoken " (Morocco). 

(3) &>% chiefly in South Arabia and North Africa, as 
nizel, descending" (Maltese) Fem. -at (-@)>- in Mehri, 
as in fardit for fayadat. 

(b) Abyssinian 

In Tigriüa we find occasionally ö for à, d, as Ge'ez samanı > 
Ina. $omonte, " eight," etc. In Amharic and other later 
dialects there are occasional instances of Imale, as in 
semmén-t, “eight,” -na>-nd>-na/-né (Amharic), -ya>-yé 
(Tigrifia, Tigré), -ya/-yé (Amharic). 

(c) Hebrew 

In Hebrew the general rule is that & becomes 6, a 
new @ being produced by lengthening d; thus ka>ké, 
“thus,” but kaka, “so and so" —*káká, and thence kaka 
(Exod. xxix, 35, ete), so 'aykd, “how?” >’ek& (Deut. i, 
12), but ’&kö, ** where ? ” (2 Kings vi, 13). Normally original à 
becomes 6, as in 3ög (Arabic &ag), "leg," salém (Arabic 
salam), “ peace,” gibbör (Arabic gabbar), “ hero," unless (1) à 
has been shortened to d and afterwards lengthened to à, or 
(11) in loan words where abnormal forms occur, as Mara 
(Arabie Magäraft) pr.n. Judges xiii, 4, Vulg. Maarah), P*ra6 
(Assyrian purät, Sumerian pura), * Euphrates," and in such 
words as k°@ab, “ book," an Aramaic loan word in later Hebrew 
(Daniel, Esther) replacing the older sefer. 

The Hebrew 6 from original à and that from original aw 
(cf. 50) is longer than the ô produced by lengthening original 
ù (cf. 48c), so that by decrease of accent ö6>%; thus gibbor, 
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“strong,” g*büra, “ strength," mands, “ flight,” fem. m°nüsa, 
although it may be that these latter are separate forms of 
type gatül, a form usually employed for the passive participle, 
as 'asür, “imprisoned,” b*0üla, “ virgin (secluded)," ete., 
and we also find fem. with 6 as b*söra, “ good news” (Arabic 
bisara(t)), etc. So in double closure á from wa (cf. 52) as in 
nagóm becomes à, n’gümöta. But imperative 2nd pl. qūmū 
(<u) becomes with double closure gomma. Very often this 
longer ó is marked by the presence of Waw, which is absent 
from ö<ü, but this should not be taken as a strict rule, 
for even in the twelfth century a.p. medial Waw as a 
“support " of the vowel point was largely at the discretion 
of the copyist, teste, Ibn Ezra. 

But older forms exist in which original à became à not 6. 
Thus in the Amarna letters we have zurü'/a, “ arm,” where 
Hebrew has z°röd‘ (Arabie dhira‘-), rūšu, “head,” Heb. 
rös, both for original ra’ (Arabic ra's) Amarna anüki = 
Heb. ’*nökt, aharünü = Heb. '*haronó. So we find Heb. 
taffüdh, “ apple,” for *taffah (Arabic tuffah). 

(d) Aramaic 


In East Syriac and Bib. Aramaic @ is retained, thus '*nà$ 
(Dan. ii, 10) = Heb. ’*nös (Arab. nds), ’elähin (Dan. ii, 11) = 
Heb. *lohtm, d*rà^ (Dan. ii, 32) = Heb. z*rod', but in West 
Syriac d becomes 6 or å as in Hebrew. Thus Salam (Arabic 
salam) = Bib. Ar. slam (Ezra iv, 17), West Syr. šlõm, 
East Syr. slam, the written vowel zégafa or zéqafo being 
sounded à in East Syr. and 6 in West Syr. So Zwrapıov = 
East Syr. zondra, West Syr. zünóro ; Arabic 0ala0, “ three” = 
Bib. Ar. t'la0a, East Syr. t‘lada, West Syr. t*loto, neo-Syr. 
{lat (Urmi), tlota (Ma'lula), but in Ma'lula dialect as in South 
Arabia accented ä becomes 6, unaccented @ is retained. In 
the districts of Salamis, Qudshanis, etc., and to a less degree 
elsewhere in East neo-Syr. there is a tendency for à to become 
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é, or ?, but this Imale of à is not so common as that of d. 
In compensatory lengthening of d at the fall of a following 
consonant in East Syr. 4-0, thus 'db, 'dw, and even df or 
6. In Nabatean *nas, “ men ” (Arab. nàs) = WISN (Cooke, 
NSI. 79, 7 ; 89, 5). 
(e) Assyrian 

In later Assyrian @ frequently becomes é or 7, thus sarmanu 
appears as sarmenu, etc. 
44 (ii) Long vowel 1 

The vowel 7 is thrown forward so that the outlet advances 
to the hard palate. Whilst ? proper is a clear sound, its 
obscuring results in &, which is intermediate between a and 7 
(on € resulting from ay cf. 49 below). Akin to vowel ¢ is 
semi-vowel y. Always iy- just as üiw>ü; generally yi->7 
(but cf. 40); iw may become ty>7 or uw>ü according to 
whether the semi-vowel is assimilated to the vowel or vice 
versa. 
(a) Arabic 

As a rule long 7 is maintained, but occasionally we find 
final -? in an open syllable modified to -é, thus hiya, “ she ” > 
hi or hé (Egypt). 
(b) Abyssinian 

Final -t in an open syllable is occasionally modified, 
especially in later dialects, thus pronominal suffix -nī >-né in 
Tigré. Ge‘ez zé for Arabic dhi. 
(c) Hebrew 

Generally ? retained as in sädig, “just”; but the 
modification of final -z accented in an open syllable is frequent, 
thus Arabic dhi = Heb. zé, Arabic damani, “ eight ” = Heb. 
i^móné, and other instances in 4 verbs, such as *yagliy > 
yigle; so pé, “ mouth,” which returns to pi in the construct 
because no longer final. 
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(d) Aramaic 

In Bib. Ar. accented long 7 not final is preserved, but final 
-7 accented usually becomes é-: unaccented it varies between 
i and e, thus Heb. zë but Aram. di; verbs final -y, 1y>é 
as yib'e (Dan. vi, 8, 13), yigré (Dan. v, 7), etc. Syriac negle, 


= 


neo-Syr. gale in Urmi, etc. In Syriac original 4 retains its 
timbre in the west, but in the east becomes e, the written 
sign Hebotso (-- or +) being given these different sounds in the 
two areas. Thus Bib. Ar. n*biya, “ prophet" (Ezra v, 1) = 
W.S. n'bwjo, E.S. n*beya. So passive ptc. B.A. L*0ib, but 
also t'gel (Dan. v, 25, 2T), Syr. W.S. qtil, E.S. q'tel. In 
Ma‘lula 7 becomes £ in closed syllable as plur. -en for -in. 


(e) Assyrian 
Long 7 and ë seem to have been confused in the later 
language and freely interchanged. 


45 (iii) Long vowel u 

As € is the obscuring of 7, so 6 is the obscuring of @, the 
u being imperfectly formed and so partaking of the a sound. 
(For 6 resulting from aw cf. 50.) As the vowel 7 is akin to 
the semi-vowel y so u is akin to w. 


(a) Arabic 

As a rule long u is retained, but in dialect we sometimes 
find it obscured as 6, thus kuwa “ he” >hū or hō (Egypt). 
So especially in North Africa with the emphatic letters 
(cf. 57), as sög for süq “ market ", etc. 


(b) Abyssinian 

Usually long @ is retained, but sometimes it is obscured 
to 6, and this tendency is increased in later dialects, thus 
hum > *hümäü, Ge'ez homi; Tigré hom, 6m; Tigra ’om, om ; 
Amharic 6m. 
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(c) Hebrew 

Original & as 4, shortening to ö, which is thus contrasted 
with 6 (<aw), which by decrease of quantity changes its 
timbre to 4. Thus *yaqüi- yaqis, labūš, ete., but we also 
find gatül forms which have become yatöl, as yaqüs (Ps. xci, 3) — 
yagös (Hos. ix, 8). On shortening we find instances in which 
2 o> tas yügüm, jussive yagom, with Waw yayyaqóm, but 
these are cases of & produced by contraction (cf. 52) or by 
lengthening (cf. 48), not cases of original à. 


(d) Aramaic 

Original 4 is preserved in Bib. Aram. and West Syriac, 
but becomes 6 in East Syriac, thus dwvapıov = West Syriac 
zünoro, East Syriae zondra. In neo-Syriac, especially amongst 
the Jews of Zakhu and in Alqosh, it has a sound of à inclining 
towards o. 


(e) Assyrian 
In later forms ù tends to become ü and so inclines 
towards 2/e. 


THE SHORT VOWELS 

46 (iv) Short à 
(a) Arabic 

In classical Arabic d must be retained when in contact 
with a laryngal, it becomes @/ö in contact with an emphatic, 
and may become d/é in other cases. The traditional rules 
already given in connexion with long @ apply equally to d, 
and are based, as already noted, on the questionable theory 


x 


that Imale is due to assimilation to a neighbouring 4 or y 
(cf. 43, i, a, 8). 

In Arabic dialect the change of d to d, č, i—the last chiefly 
in South Arabia and North Africa—occurs freely when there 
is not a laryngal or emphatic in contact, but its operation is 
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somewhat irregular, and differences occur not only as between 
diflerent countries, but in districts quite near one another. 
Thus Syrian dialect gemel (jamal) “ camel”, 'ent “thou” ; 
Egypt sämä “ heaven ”, kelb “ dog”, ’enta “thou”; ‘Iraq 
keteb (kataba) “ he wrote", ems 


[11 


sun ”, beled ** country” ; 
Oman swed (aswad) “black”, 'ene “I”, huwe “he”, 
merkeb. “ship”; Tripoli "ae “I”, enta “thou”, Sams 
“sun”; Mehri iswid “black”, milik “king”; Maltese 
sem3 “ sun”, etc., a list which might be extended very con- 
siderably. Willmore’s remark already quoted (cf. 43) does 
not apply to short d where the Imale is extremely common 
unless prevented by a neighbouring consonant. 

Change of & to à is generally due to the influence of a 
neighbouring emphatic (cf. 53), but accented & becomes 6 in 
South Arabia as described above (cf. 43 a, a), thus Mehri 
'arba'at > rbót “ four ”’, 'a&r- > öser “ ten ", galaqa “ go away ”’, 
fem. galagat> galqüt, sab‘-> hóba “seven”, barg-> bóréq 
“lightning ”, ete. 


(b) Abyssinian 

Ge'ez generally preserves short d, thus gatala “ he killed ”, 
malak “angel”, etc., but occasionally Imale occurs as in 
nehua for *nahna “we”. This Imale becomes more frequent 
in the later dialects, as Tigré ’unta> 'enta “ thou ", so enti, 
’entum, enten ; Tigrifia nehna as in Ge'ez ; Amharic ’ana> 
’ennih * L7, suffix -nà (for -nã) often -n č, gatala  qital, etc. 


(c) Hebrew 


Defore examining any of the short vowels in Hebrew or 
Aramaic careful note must be made of the syllabic constitution 
and the influence of the accent. The opening or closing of 
syllables, and the incidence or removal of the tone and of the 
pausal accents, account for changes of quantity in the original 
short vowels, and to a less extent for their change in timbre. 
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(1) Preservation of original à 

Original & is preserved (a) in a doubly closed unaccented 
syllable not initial, as qataltum > q’taltém, and nouus of the 
type gattal as sabbaO gannab f thief", ete. But qattala > 
qittel where the original vocalization is completely changed, 
a change which can be explained by noting that the perfect 
has been assimilated to the imperfect in the derived verb 
stems. Very often even in nouns the initial syllable 
shows d changed to ¢ in double closure, thus yeqtul > yigtol, 
*hagtala > hiqtíl (stem vowel affected by imperfect), 
*hatgattala > hiögattel, etc. Sometimes d is preserved by 
doubling the following consonant so as to produce double 
closure, a method more common with ¢ and % than with d, 
thus hd- in hammélék, ete. 

(8) In a closed accented syllable in verbs as gatdl, the 
stronger accent in nouns and in pause increasing this to G, 
as noun hakäm, pausal qatál. 

(y) Occasionally in an accented syllable in nouns such as 
sügär “cage” (Ezek. xix, 9), which appear to be Aramaic 
loan words. 


(11) Change of timbre 

In Hebrew d becomes #/ž as in the Arabic Imale, but this 
change is confined to closed unaccented syllables, and to the 
first syllable of nouns of the type gdtl, which has been opened 
by the insertion of a vowel producing géél. Perhaps this € 
in qatl is due to assimilation, as qall > gatel> getel. In 
either case the change to £/i is prevented by a laryngal in 
contact (ef. 53). "Thus yaytül> yigtöl, etc. 

(a) In a closed unaccented syllable the Masoretic pointing 
varies between 7 and £, and we can see no reason why we have 
š? éltem in 1 Sam. xxv, 5, and $^ iltiv in 1 Sam. 1,20. So Arabic 
yadkum = Hebrew yedkem, but yaryat> qirya. But this 
change to é/t was not made in the time of the LXX or of 
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St. Jerome, thus Hebrew (M.T.) Mibsar = Maßcapıs, Migdol = 
Mayöoxov (in Hdt. ii, 159), Midbar = Maößep, Miktab = 
Vulg. Machtab, Bil’‘äm = LXX Baraan. 

(b) In the case of gatl the change is undoubtedly one of 
later date. The form qatl with the last consonant unvocalized 
by the disuse of the case endings necessarily inserted a 
vowel which usually was weak ë (ef. 68), unless before or after 
a laryngal (cf. 53), in which case it was d, thus malk > melck, 
zar > zórd', etc. We would have expected the @ in the 
accented and now opened syllable to become à, but this 
increase does not take place, and in due course d becomes é 
presumably by assimilation, and the change is extended by 
analogy to cases where d was inserted. Thus *Sams (Arabic 
sams) became *Samés and so appears in the LXX Bedoauns 
(Joshua xv, 10), but ščmčš in the M.T. So *Habr (Gen. xlvi, 
17) became Haber, and thus LXX Aßep and Xußep as well 
as Vulg. Haber, but M.T. Heber. In *Bar‘ (Gen. xiv, 2) the 
final larvngal produces Bara‘, and so we have LXX Bapa 
(E. text) or BaXXa (A.D. texts), Vulg. Para, but M.T. Bérd'. 
An increase of accent, however, raises this ë to @ as eres, 
"ares (Jer. xxii, 29, in pause). Final -ay also after becoming 
-& appears finally as -é, thus 'eqra' é (1 Sam. xxviii, 15). 

(i) Change of quantity 

(a) Short d is raised to @ usually in an accented syllable in 
nouns, as *zakar (Arabic dhakar) > zakär “ male”, *sullam 
sullám “ladder”, *zahab (Arabie dhahab) > zaháb “ gold”, 
etc. ; in an open syllable before an accented vowel originally 
short, as qatál, zakär, etc., and sometimes before accented 
long as kaböd “honour”, šālőm “ peace”, etc.; by the 
increased accent in pause as gäfdl, etc., and in compensation 
by the opening of a closed syllable, as yharék, where the 
syllable should be closed by the doubling of the medial radical 
as in y*qattel, but becomes open by the incapacity of a 
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laryngal or r to be doubled. When, however, the syllable is 
opened by the decay of X closure even though subsequently 
closed by the loss of the case vowel, etc., we sometimes find 
d a> Gas in *rğě š> ros “ head ” ; in such forms presumably 
the opening of the syllable took place at a very early date, 
and so resultant à was established before the change of à to o. 
On the other hand, da’g> dag “ fish ". 

(8) Short d is decreased to a half-vowel * or * sometimes in 
an open syllable before an accented vowel originally long, and 
always in an open syllable second before an accented vowel 
originally short, as p'rí “fruit”, but Sälöm “ peace”, so 
h?lóm “ dream ”, q'talkém, etc. In pause this half-vowel is 
raised to čas pri, but the timbre & is preserved by a laryngal 
preceding (cf. 52). 


(d) Aramaic 

In Aramaic accented short d in a closed svllable is retained, 
thus gatdl > y’täl, so h¢da “ new”, emph. h*dtà. Accented 
á in an open syllable in nouns of the type qatl loses its accent, 
which passes on to the inserted vowel, an inevitable result 
of the syllabic constitution in Aramaic, thus *kdlb > L'léb, 
*mälk> mlék, ete. In an open unaccented syllable either 
the vowel is lost, or the syllable is closed, or the vowel if 
remaining in an open syllable becomes a half-vowel, thus 
qual > g%tdl, *kasp> k'sef, kaspd “silver” (Dan. n, 32), 
Sams > šimšā “ sun " (Dan. vi, 15), basar > b'áar, bisrd “ flesh ” 
(Dan. ii, 11), ete. In Svriac @ may be retained or it becomes 
č in an unaccented closed syllable, thus malk& “king”, 
'egartá, ** letter ", Bib. Aram. "igg^rá, yagtul > neqtul, dakar > 
dekrá. The change to 4 is commoner in West Syriac, it 
more often remains d in Fast Syriac. In Mandeean and Onq. d 
in this position is retained or else becomes 7. Thus Galilean 
milhà “salt” (Hebrew  málah), "ibba “father”, sra 


sc nee 23 
morning `, etc. 
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(e) Assyrian 
Original d is generally retained in Assyrian, but in later 
forms it sometimes becomes €/i. 


47 (v) Short vowel1 
(a) Arabic 

Although short è is retained in classical Arabic, its sound 
inclines to ë with a laryngal (cf. 57); thus ġišš > ges’, “ilm > 
‘elm, ete., a tendency which becomes more pronounced in 
dialect, and it inclines to ü with an emphatic, as nisf> nüsf 
“half”. In dialect it generally becomes ë in an unaccented 
syllable, as ¢is‘at> tes‘od “nine” ro Oh ) yisufo yesuf 
* he sees " (Egypt), sittat > setta “ six” (Morocco), etc. This 
change is regular in Syria except in -ty or final -7, thus -&én 
for -kin, ete. 


(b) Abyssinian 

In Abyssinian í becomes é and thus is confused with d 
which also becomes ë Thus *lisän (Arabic lisän) > lesan 
“ tongue ", etc. But in a doubly closed syllable 7 becomes 
d, as *labisa > labésa or labsa, 2nd sing. mase. labäska. Short 
iis re-introduced into Amharic but does not correspond with 
common Semitic 7. 

(c) Hebrew 

(1) In compensatory lengthening caused by the opening of 
a closed syllable č becomes e, thus *birre: >bérék, so *malv > 
malé. Thus we have either yıyras or yerés. 

(2) In an accented syllable open or simply closed :> e, as 
sifr- absolute séfér, opened by the addition of the inserted 
vowel (cf. 68), habid > kabéd. Sometimes, however, we find 
an alternative ? resulting from nore strongly accented i, 
which will decrease to & by removal of the accent or by 
double closure. Thus in the causative yagtil, decreasing to ë 
in double closure tuqtelnà and in the jussive yugtél and 
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imperative hugtel. Very rarely accented 7 is preserved as in 
bin (Deut. xxv, 2) for the commoner ben ; so in the particles 
"n, min, in. 

(3) In an accented doubly closed syllable 7 becomes &, as 
kabed (for käbid), habadta, so *bint> *bant> 040, büti; 
Arabie siddig — Hebrew saddig. So in pause heder becomes 
hedäz (Isa. xvii, 5). 

(4) In a closed unaccented syllable 2 is preserved without 
change of quantity or timbre, as s?frt sifrékem, "imm, etc. 
But original ? becomes č after it has become e or half-vowel, 
and is then by change of accent restored to a short vowel. 
Thus € can result as a shortening of 2, or lengthening of °, the 
original ? from which these vowels were produced being 
forgotten ; there is no confusion between i and č here in the 
way there is between č and £ resulting from the Imale of d. 
Thus *yaysıb (for yawsib) becomes yeseb, then as the accent 
recedes with prefixed Waw wayyeseb. By the medium of 
the half-vowel we have some (rarer) forms such as *sikm 
(whence Sikmi, ete.), S’kem "shoulder", in pause sékém 
(Ps. xxi, 3), and in the proper noun 3&cma * towards Shechem ” 
(Hos. vi, 9), but Vulg. Sichem. 

(5) In an open unaccented syllable © may become long 7, or 
it may be preserved by doubling the following consonant and 
so closing the syllable, thus *gimds “nettle” as qimos 
(Hos. ix, 6), gimımös (Isa. xxxiv, 13). This closure by doubling 
the following consonant is more frequent than with d, but 
not so common as with č. Thus in the verb yasbub > yasub(b) 
(ef. 74) we may have either ydsdb, the a lengthened in an 
open syllable (cf. 46, c, iii), or yd- may become yi- in the 
normal course and then produce yissöb to preserve short ?; 
in tisht such a doubling is unnecessary as the syllable is already 
doubly closed. 


(6) But in an open syllable before an original long vowel 2 
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may become a half-vowel, and this is the regular course in an 
open svllable second before an accented short. But after N 
the half-vowel becomes & by the compensatory lengthening 
already described. Thus sifr-> s*fartm, Arabic bisärat = 
Hebrew b'sórà “ good news ”. 


(d) Aramaic 

In Bib. Aram. ï varies between 7 and € in an accented 
syllable simply closed, thus *salit> s*lét, *sdgir> s'gir. In 
closed accented medial or final, if originally closed, and always 
if doubly closed, ?> d, thus namir (Hebrew namér) > n*mar, 
bint > ba0 (batt), kabida > kbed, so b" e$ (Dan. vi, 15), 'akém 
(Dan. iv, 6). In closed unaccented syllables is retained as 
sippar > siffer-in, “allt, etc. 

In Syriac ï becomes č, but č is sometimes retained near a 
sibilant (cf. 58), thus wagif> n°qef, sippar> séffar, etc. 
In the Targums i becomes e in unaccented open syllables. 
(e) Assyrian 

Tn Assyrian £ is unchanged unless afiected by a neighbouring 
consonant. 


48 (vi) Short vowel u 
(a) Arabic 

Near the emphatic letters or the laryngals 7% is sounded as 
6. In the dialect of Oman this 6 sound is extended to d in 
all noun forms, as “ügab> ‘dgab, etc. So in dialect -kuma > 
-kon (Syria), -hum > -hom (Hadr.). In doubly closed syllables 
in dialect 4$ sometimes becomes 7, thus dubb > dibb “ bear ” 
(Egypt) summ> simm “eye of a needle" (id.), Qubtiyy> 
Qibti * Copt" (id.), kul> Lil “ cat” (Oman), hunaka> 
hinak “ there” (‘Irag). 


(b) Abyssinian 
In Abyssinian @ becomes č and so confuses with 7, thus 
*uhb-lébb “heart”, Arabie "udhn ==> čzn “ear”, sukar 
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(pass. infin.) > sekär as verbal noun “drunkenness”. In 
Tigriña % sometimes becomes 6 in the syllable -öm, as 
nesom, etc. 


(c) Hebrew 


(1) In compensatory lengthening at the openiug of a closed 
syllable # > ð, thus burrak > börak (cf. 12). 

(2) In an accented syllable open or closed 0, 
thus *agül> ‘göl, Arabic quds = Hebrew gödes “holy”, 
Arabic kull = Hebrew kol(l), *gatün> qaton. The € which 
appears in the pronoun 'attém, in the personal termina- 
tion -tém, and in the suffix -kém, must not be 
regarded as a modification of original d but as 
produced by the analogy of the corresponding feminine, just 
as in Arabic the fem. 'antunna, -tunna, -kunna, of the 2nd plur. 
fem. is affected by the influence of the masc. The original 
i of the fem. appears in Arabie dialect, and in Assyrian 
masc. attunt, fem. attina. Parallel to this change in Hebrew 
is the use of the fem. sing. ent? in Tunis for the masc., and so 
ntin in Tlemsen. 

(3) In an unaccented open svllable before the accent % 
normally becomes 6, as *Su‘ar  &o'ár “ bad” (Jer. xxix, 17), 
but occasionally in older forms such as proper names we find 
ú> ú in this position as sitar (Num. 1, 8 ; i, 5). 

Alternative to this is the closure of the syllable by doubling 
the following consonant, and thus we have yüssab as alternative 
for yusab for yusab = yusbab (cf. 151). 

(4) Second before an accented vowel originally short % 
becomes half-vowel, like d, 7, in the same position, its timbre 
as ^ being preserved after a laryngal or velar, thus *guds > 
gödes, plur. q°dasim, so pó'al, p*'alim, and similarly & becomes 
half-vowel before accented long, as *huly->*huli>hel, in 
pause holt. 
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(5) In a closed unaccented syllable the Babylonian pointing 
preserves 4i, but the Tiberian pointing, which is that found in 
the printed text, varies between ŭ and 6, so that sometimes 
both appear in different passages in the same word, thus in 
Isa. xxvii, 11, yChunnend, but the same word as s'honnenü 
in Ps. Ixvii, 2. Thus quttal remains guttal, but hugtal becomes 
högtal. Generally 6 appears where ŭ has been raised to 6 
by the accent and then reduced by the passing of the accent, 
as quds> gödes, godsi, and so when % has been reduced to 
half-vowel, i.e. after a laryngal, as kli, hölyö, in pause holz, 
which practically gives the same consonant influence as in 
Arabic (ef. above). On the other hand, rugq becomes roq(q), 
ruqqo. 


(d) Aramaic 


(1) In an accented syllable č is generally preserved, and so 
in a closed accented. This is the case in Bib. Aram. in nouns 
of the qutl type, and so in noun forms as Audlayy& (Ezra v, 8), 
h*nukkaQ (construct, Dan. iii, 2), but ö in hókmà “ wisdom”, 
’örhädak (Dan. v, 23), and in verb forms as honhaé (or h°nhad, 
Dan. v, 20) for *Aunhat. 

In nouns &@ becomes 6 in an open accented syllable as 
hasok (type gatul, Dan. ii, 22), and & in closed accented as 
sür (Dan. 1v, 12). 

(2) In Syriae v is preserved in a closed syllable in West 
Syriac, but becomes o in East Syriac (cf. 45),thus yagtul > 
West Syriac neqtul, Rast Syriac negtol, Arabie kurrasat “ little 
book" West Syriac kurrösö, Fast Syriac korräsa. In 
open accented u becomes West Syriae 6 and East Syriac a 
(cf. 45). 

(3) In the Targums % is retained in the verb in an open 
accented, as ‘tila, but is rare in closed unaccented. In 
closed accented u> 6, rarely 46 retained, thus yıgtöl, -kum > 
-kön. 
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(4) Mandæan confuses u and o. In neo-Syriac « frequently 
becomes eft. 


(e) Assyrian 
In later Assyrian u sometimes becomes ?, thus older putaqu 
appears later as pitequ. 


49 (vii) Diphthong ay 
(a) Arabic 

The diphthong ay is normally retained in classical Arabic, 
the only exceptions being found in the combinations -aya-, 
-ayi-, etc. (cf. 52), and in such noun forms as *talay-, which 
become talä-, and in double closure where ay> d, as laysa 
“is not”, lästa “ thou wast not”. 

In dialect ay commonly becomes e, and in North Africa 
and sometimes in Egypt this frequently results in ?, except 
in those instances where ay is retained under the influence of 
a neighbouring larvngal or emphatic (ef. 54). Thus bayt 
" house "— bet (Iraq, Egypt), bu (Morocco); ‘alaykum 
“on you " > ‘alékum (Iraq) ; ganuyna(t) “ garden ” > genéna 
(Egypt); hayr “wealth”, khér (Oman), and so through all 
forms of dialect. 


(b) Abyssinian 

The diphthong ay is retained in a doubly closed accented 
syllable, before y, or near a laryngal, elsewhere it becomes e. 
Thus bayt “house ” > bet, laylut “night” > lélat, ’ayte 
“where?” haymänöt “ faith ", etc. 


(c) Hebrew 


The diphthong is retained in a closed accented syllable, 
but in an unaccented syllable or in an open syllable whether 
accented or not it becomes &. In nouns of the qatl type with 
medial y, which retains its consonantal value, it is necessary to 

I 
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insert a short vowel before the final radical; normally the 
inserted vowel is č (cf. 68), but under the influence of the 
preceding y this becomes ? and thus we get *bayt> buyith 
“house ”, ete., in the construct beth and similarly *luyl-> 
layıl, lel, and in an open syllable haykal> hékal “ temple”, 
but this is sometimes restrained by analogy as in baytha 
“homewards”, layla “by night”. In a final syllable as 
‘asray > ‘esré “ ten”, but also with resultant -ë shortened 
to -é, as qunay> yand, etc. Occasionally we find ay 
retained abnormally as in ’uyszrem “I will chastise them ” 
(Hos. vit, 12). 


(d) Aramaic 


The conditions generally are the same as in Hebrew, thus 
bayit (= bayt) “house” constr. beth (Dan. iv, 27), hayil 
constr. Ael " craft " (Dan. iij, 20), final accented as in yib'ē 
(Dan. vi 8). In Syriac ay is retained only ia an open accented, 
thus beth, baytha “ house”, and as in Hebrew aj é (East 
Syriac =? West Syriac) in a final accented, as negle. In 
modern East Syriac ay sounds as e or ei (i.e. as ei in English 
height). In the Targums ay becomes € in closed accented and 
thus we have, as in Hebrew, layil, constr. lel “ night ", lelya 
“by night”. In Mandzan and in West Syriac the resultant 
& becomes 7, as beth ^ house ”, ete. 


(e) Assyrian 
In Assyrian the diphthong in the negative prefix ay- is 
retained, e.g. ayka, ayna, ete., but generally ay becomes e 


as ayniq2» €niq, etc., and sometimes i as bit “ house”, and 
sometimes ue as buet “ house”. 


50 (viii) Diphthong aw 


The diphthong aw shows a history very similar to that of 
ay, its tendency being to reduce to 6 where ay becomes e. 
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(a) Arabic 

In classical Arabic aw is normally retained save in the 
combinations awa, awi etc., described elsewhere (cf. p.119). In 
dialect aw becomes 6, and often in North Africa and some- 
times in Egypt this results in & unless restrained by a 
neighbouring consonant (cf. 53). Thus Jaw‘an “ hungry ” > 
goan (Iraq), ’awtad “ mountains” > utad (Egypt) yawm 
“day " > yom (Egypt, Syria, Morocco,ete.), 'awlad * sons ” > 
'ülad. (Morocco). 
(b) Abyssinian 

Generally aw> 6, but aw is retained in a doubly closed 
accented syllable and before w, thus *yawm > yom “ to-day ”, 
mafawwes ** physician ”, etc. 
(c) Hebrew 

The diphthong aw is usually retained in a closed accented 
syllable, but becomes 6 in an open syllable or in closed 
accented, thus tawk > tawék, constr. tok, suffixed tok. Here 
the consonant value of w requires the insertion of a vowel 
as in all gatl forms. Accented aw appears as dw, thus waw 


“nail”, saw (written NW, Arabic & $22) “evil”, which 
appears as sd: in Job xv, 31 (Kethib). But aw often becomes 
ö where its retention would have been expected, as yawm > 
yom plur. yamin as though from sing. yàm (cf. Targ. y^mama) ; 
sometimes we find both forms as 'dwla (2 Sam. i, 24) and 
‘ola (Isa. lxi, 8). Very rarely aw is retained where 6 would be 
expected, as in Sdlawt? “ Į am at ease " (Job ii, 26). 
(d) Aramaic 

Generally aw is retained in an open syllable but becomes 
oju when the syllable is closed, thus yawm> West Syriac 
yum, East Syriac yom, yawmá “day”, but yom, yómá in 
Bib. Aram. (cf. Dan. vi, ll), and so Bib. Aram. sdf, sofá 


[11 end uh 
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(e) Assyrian 
The diphthong aw regularly becomes à, thus yawm > um-u, 
awsib> üsıb, etc. 


51 (ix) Contraction of vowels with semi-vowels 


In treating of vowels with semi-vowels we have to consider 
(i) cases in which the semi-vowel is the closure of a syllable, 
and (ii) cases in which it is the initial either (a) following 
a closed syllable, or (b) following an open one. 


(i) Semi-vowel as closure of a syllable 

With semi-vowel as closure we may have ay, aw, ty, ww, 
uy, ww. Of these ay and aw are the two diphthongs which 
have been already considered ; -iy and -uw necessarily become 
Land -& The two remaining cases are iw and wy. In these 
either the vowel may assimilate to the semi-vowel so that 
iwl ww ü and uy> ty> which are treated elsewhere as 
vowels influenced by consonants (cf. 60) ; or the semi-vowel 
may assimilate to the vowel, iw> iy, and uy> uw> ü, 
which have been treated as consonants influenced by vowels 
(cf. 40). 


59 (ii) Semi-vowel as initial of a syllable 
(a) Following a closed syllable 

This gives the instances of wa, ya, wi, yi, wu, yu, alter a 
consonant. If these groups are not maintained but contract 
to long vowels the syllabic structure of the word is completely 
altered, e.g. where ya becomes @ in yahyabu > yahabu the 
first syllable is opened and its former closure becomes the 
initial of a new syllable. It is with such changes as these 
that we are now concerned. 


(1) wa, ya à 
Arabie yuqwalu> yuydlu, yusyalu> yusalu, the resultant 
à shortening to d in the jussive yuqäl, yusdl. In North Africa 
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ya sometimes results in 7 as in initial Imin for yamin “ right 
hand” (Morocco). Abyssinian yabwa> yebā. Hebrew 
resultant à becomes 6 (cf. 430) as yabwa> yabö, naqwam > 
nagom, nabyan> nabin, yabwas > yebös. Aramaic, à in Bib. 
Aram. and East Syriae, 6 in West Syriac m*qwam  m*qam, 
megöm ; m’syam> m’säm, m*sóm. Assyrian ibwa > rbd, 
asyam > asam. 

(2) wi, yi 3 

Arabic yuqwilu (imperf. conj. iv) > yugilu, yasyıru > 
yastru, shortening to 7 in the jussive : wt > yi> yyt in mawit > 
mayyit. Abyssinian yaswim> yesim. Hebrew yaswım> 
yasım, shortening in the jussive to &, as ydsém. Aramaic 
yasuim > n°sim in West Syriac and so y’stm in Bib. Aram. 
East Syriac n’sem. Assyrian ituib> db, ukwin ukin, 
adyin > adın. 

(3) wu, yu & 

Arabie yaywulu> yaqilu, shortening to d in the jussive. 
Abyssinian yaqwum> yequm. Hebrew yaqwum> yaqum, 
ü shortening to 6 in the jussive ; also indicative in 6 and so 
identical with the jussive, as in yé@bos. Aramaic yaqwum > 
y*qüm (Dan. vi, 20) shortening occurs only in yadwiran> 
y’düran (Dan. iv, 9, Q’re), Syriac n*qim (Rast Syriac n'gom). 
(b) Following an open syllable 

In this case there are two different methods of treatment, 
(1) that followed in Assyrian, Abyssinian, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic, and (2) an entirely different one followed in Arabic. 
(i) Abyssinian 

After a vowel the semi-vowel loses the vowel following 
and thus reduces to a diphthong, as aira, awi, awu, become 
aw and aya, ayi, ayu, become ay, thus *gawama> *qawma > 
qma, and *Sayama > *šayma > séma, etc. The only excep- 
tion to this treatment is that in noun forms vw is sometimes 
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restored as ew by analogy with aw (cf. sect. 50), thus zerew or 


€ 


zeru “ scattered ". 
(ii) Assyrian 

In the case of an intervocal semi-vowel Assyrian discards 
the preceding vowel, so that awa, twa, uwa become wa, etc., 
and the resultant is treated as described above, thus akawan > 
akwan> akan, etc. But in the Permansive wi becomes e 
instead of ?, as in ken for kawin. In the Intensitive (D) the 
medial, though doubled, quiesces and then either (1) the two 
vowels are left and form a long vowel or diphthong, or (2) the 
first vowel falls away and the doubling fails, the resultant 
following the rules given above, thus from uqayyis we have 
either wgais or uqis. But when a vowel suffix is aaded the 
final radical is doubled and the vowel shortened, as utawwiru > 
utru > urru. The Assyrian treatment of intervocal semi- 
vowels provides the key to the phenomena observed in Hebrew 
and Aramaic. 

(in) Hebrew 

(1) awa, aya> à, i.e. as wa, ya (cf. Assyrian), thus gawam > 
gam. But in noun forms this contraction presumably took 
place at an early date, so that resultant @ has become ð, as 
tawab > töb. In double closure à > d, as qumlä. 

(2) awi e, but ay? 3. Thus mawit > meh, nawir> ner, 
bayin > bin, or else the ay? verb, which is comparatively rare, 
assimilates to the aya form as ban. In double closure 7/é> 
i> d (cf. 47). In the active participle Qal the a: becomes 
either (a) à and so 0, as löt (Isa. xxv, 7), or (b) aw? @ (cf. 
Arabic yawıl > gv il), and so à as in lat (Judges iv, 21). 

(3) awu, ayu> à, but dwu, aywu> 4, thus bawus> bos, 
gawum >qum. In double closure resultant 6>ö, as in bósta. 
(iv) Aramaic 

(1) awa, aya> a (Bib. Aram. or East Syriac), 6 (West 
Syriac), as qawam > qam, qom. 
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(2) awi, ayi $ (Bib. Aram. and West Syriac), € (East 
Syriac), as sayım > sim, sem. 

(v) Arabie 

Arabie shows a form of vowel contraction which differs 
from both the Abyssinian and the Assyrian-Hebrew types. 

(1) No contraction takes place in the medial syllable of a 
word which has a semi-vowel medial and also a semi-vowel 
final, as sawaya > sawā “ roast ”. 

(2) Later derivatives, such as denominal verbs, verbs 
specialized to express wonder, and elatives, show no 
contraction with medial semi-vowel. No contraction takes 
place with medial semi-vowel doubled, as qawwala, nor in 
conj. il, as gawala where awa has heen formed from awıra 
(cf. 135). No contraction takes place in tya, as radiya, but 
iwa becomes tya, or it may become & (dialect of Tayyı), or 
v (Mufass. 120). 

(9) awa > à, as qawala> gäla, nadhawa > nàdha ; so nouns 
such as bawab > bab “ door". But this is not a pure 4, it 
inclines towards @>6> 4, and so contraction in double 
closure will result in & not d, as qulta. 

(4) awi, ayi, aya> a, but inclining to ä>e, and so 
shortening to č in double closure, as sayira sara, sirta; 
*yardaya (subj.)> yarda ; nawir> nar “light” contrasted 
with Hebrew ner. 

(5) awu, ayu> da, as yundawu > yunda, yardayu> yarda, 
tawula > tàla. 

(6) uwi, uyi, dw T, shortening to 7 in double closure, as 
queia> qila, gilla; suyira> stra, sirta; yarmiyu> yarmi. 

(7) uwu, uyu > a, as yanduwu> yandi. 

In the active ptc. awi, dyi, become @’i as gawil> qa il. 
In common speech, however, awd often becomes uwä, as 
guwar for gawar * female slaves” ; a few instances of this 
occur also in classical speech in proper names, as suwä’ig-u, etc. 


y 


TEMPORARY MODIFICATIONS OF THE VOWEL 
SOUNDS 


Temporary modifications of the vowel sounds are due to 
disturbing factors parallel to those which we have already 
noted in consonant changes. Such modifications may be 
produced by neighbouring consonants or by other vowels, and 
in the latter case the resultant changes may be classified as 
assimilative and dissimilative. We will consider first the 
phonetic influence of consonants on neighbouring vowels. 


53 (i) Influence of consonants on vowels 


In broad outline it may be said that the laryngals attract 
the vowel sound a, the dentals and sibilants attract ?, the 
labials u, and the emphatic letters tend to modify a to o. In 
each case the outlet of the vowel sound is controlled by the 
disposition of the vocal organs due to the preceding or 
following consonant. 


(a) The a sound and the laryngals 


Imale is restrained or prevented by a preceding or 
following laryngal. In Arabie the Imale is prevented by 
preceding or following *, h, R, h, or velar g, but not by the weak 
laryngal Hamza; also by r preceded by à or @ But this 
preventative power is subject to certain restrictions: (a) 
the laryngal or r does not prevent Iimale when it is the initial 
of a verb with medial or final w/y ; (8) and with rare exceptions 
it is not effective unless the a is in contact with the laryngal. 
(y) In the case of r, to prevent Imale of à the r must be in 
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actual contact, as rasid, ete., and it must not be vocalized 
with 7, so Imale cannot occur in ’absdrihim “ their eyes" 
(Qur’än, n, 6). 

Yet against this influence we find a contrary principle in 
the modification of @ to à, e, ?, near a laryngal appearing 
occasionally in particular areas, as in the dialects of Egypt 
and North Africa, where after a laryngal, and more especially 
after a, suffers this Imale, thus ‘äsal for ‘asal “honey” (Egypt), 
‘elm for ‘alima “ know " (Tunis). 

In Hebrew where #in an unaccented closed syllable becomes 
é/t, and in the imperfect preformative usually 7, a laryngal 
produces £, as ’ögtöl, yeh°bas. 

In Assyrian a’ becomes € by the fall of N (but cf. 43, e), as 
*ra' š > rés-u, ba‘al> *ba’al> bel ; and so č frequently becomes 
é before r, h, as in unammera, tameih (Delitzsch, Ass. Gr., 44). 


54 (b) Vowels i/ü become 4 near a laryngal 


In the imperfect of verbs with d as vowel of the medial 
radical in the perfect we usually find ? or d, but where the 
medial or final radical is a laryngal the imperfect has a. Thus 
gatala, yagtul, galasa, yaglis, but fa‘ala, yaf'al, and qata‘a, 
yagta‘. So in Abyssinian gatala, yeqtel, but fataha, yeftah. 
Similarly in Hebrew &ahat, yighat and Salah, yislah. In Bib. 
Aram. &*lah, wislah (Ezra v, 17). 

In Arabie dialect ?/ü before or after a laryngal tends to 
become d; thus mihrab> mahrab “ prayer niche " (Egypt), 
‘inab “grape” > ‘aneb (‘Iraq), ‘anab (Morocco); "usbu' 
“ finger ”> seba‘ (Maltese), saba‘ (Morocco), 'asaba' (id.). 

In Hebrew and Aramaic the short vowel é&(i) normally 
inserted after the medial to vocalize nouns of the type qatl, 
qitl, quil, becomes d with a medial or final laryngal, thus 
malk-> mélékh, but zar > zérd', Aramaic z’ra‘ “ seed”, 
rumh> Hebrew romah, Syriac rumah. 
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55 (c) Long vowels i/ü insert 4 before a laryngal 

In disposing the vocal organs to enunciate a laryngal 
following long 7 or € the timbre of the vowel sound is modified 
and a glide is made which gives the sound of &. Thus in 
Arabie dialect rth becomes ridh “ wind” (Egyptian). 
Occasionally in dialect this occurs also with ž/č, thus "usbu‘ > 
sboa‘ “ finger” (Tunisian dialect). In Hebrew d is inserted 
before Ah, h, ‘, following 2/2 or 4/0, as in rüch ' wind ”, salüdh 
"sent", gibodh “high”. In the LXX this frequently 
appears as e, thus ydfid’> ’Iagie, Vulg. Japhie, Japhia, 
noah > Nee, Vulg. Noé, or it is omitted as in yànodh — Iavey, 
Vulg. Janoe. 


56 (d) The à sound with the emphatie consonants 

We have so far noted the influence of laryngals on the timbre 
of vowels, Hore we have to notice the influence of the emphatic 
consonants (cf. 9) on vowel a. 

In Arabic, before or after the emphatic consonants s, d, t, Z 
q, the vowel sound a is thickened to d, o, and sometimes to u. 
Thus săbr>şåbr “patience”, fasal>fsol “ chapter ” 
(Algerian), daraba> drob “ beat” (id.), etc. In Oman the 
imperfect of verbs with third radical emphatic (or r) shows 
vowel o, as yöhgor, yunkor, yorgot. Yn the dialect of ‘Iraq 
a becomes o near an emphatic, as yagifu> yógaf. Yn North 
Africa a> a5 near a laryngal or emphatic, as sawt> suót 
“vine”. In Arabic the use of the Imale is optional, but the 
thickening of a near an emphatic is obligatory. 


57 (e) The i/u sounds with laryngals or emphatics 

(i) Influence of an emphatic or laryngal on vowel i. 

i2 elo with an emphatic in Egypt, North Africa, and 
‘Iraq, as qitfa(t), gotta “ cat " (Egypt). 

¢~>6 near an emphatic or laryngal in Syria and North 
Africa, in Tunis only after ‘ or h; thus hisn> häsn, hösn 
“ stronghold” (Syria), kirs> körš “ origin" (Morocco). 
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i> äle or ülu before or after an emphatic or laryngal, as 
dirs > durs “ molar tooth ” (Syria), nisf > nüsf (nüss) “ halt”, 
himar > humar “ ass”. 

In Syria a or i becomes it with s, t, q, h, or ‘. In Mehti 
ay, i become ai, ei, near a laryngal. In neo-Syriac a/i becomes 
d, in the same syllable as s, £, A, q, or ‘, but there are many 
exceptions, especially with s; < modifies the vowel only in 
Alqosh and Kurdistan. 

(ii) Influence of an emphatic or laryngal on vowel w. 
‘market ”, 


€ 


&> ò near an emphatic or laryngal, as sq > soz 
zufr  gofr “ claw ", ‘ariis> 'arós “ bridegroom ” (Morocco, 
Tunis, Tripoli) ‘wur> ‘omr “life” (Egypt). In Maltese 
ù followed by ', or g forms 6 with loss of the laryngal, as 
Stigl> sal “ business ”. 

(iii) Diphthong aw with emphatic or laryngal. In North 
Africa and sometimes in Egypt aw becomes @ instead of 6, 
but the presence of a neighbouring emphatic or laryngal 
restrains this change and preserves 6. In North Africa the 
emphatie consonants include in this relation not onlv r but 
also 7. Thus '«wled > 'olad (not 'ülád) “ sons” (Morocco). 
In Mehri aw and 6 become aujou near a laryngal or emphatic. 


58 (f) Infiuence of Sibilants and Dentals 

Dentals and sibilants tend to attract the vowel 2. Thus in 
the dialect of Oman the second vowel of a verb stem is usaally 
eli with a final radical dental, sibilant, | or n; thus hased, 
yöhsid. 

In Aramaic « frequently becomes e before a sibilant, thus 
ră š> ras > rés “ head”. 

In Assyrian ( becomes $ with s/$ as asikin for asakan, 
and near a dental @ tends to become eft. 
59 (g) Influence of the Labials 

The general tendency is for the labials, amongst which we 
must include the sonant labial m, to attract the vowel w. 
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Thus in Arabic we frequently find change of afi to u hefore 
a labial, as in ^wmm (Hebrew ’zm) for imm “ mother”, 
gubl for jibl “ troop ”, fum for fam “ mouth ” (Morocco), ete. 
Occasionally a similar change takes place after m, as mulk 
for malt "king" (Nejd), mular for matar “rain” (‘Iraq). 
In Abyssinian @/? becomes é (= d) before a labial in nafs > 
nefs “ soul” ; Amharic gamal > gemal “ camel”. In Hebrew 
the conjunction wa- becomes &- before a labial or labial 
sonant, thus ümelekh, etc. In Aramaic a/i sometimes become 
u before a labial or labial sonant, thus Hebrew sen, Syriac 
šem> Bib. Aram. šum “name”; Syriac gaml&> Mandxan 
gumlá “camel”. Arabic gism> Syriac gusmá “ body”. 
Occasionally this occurs after a labial, as Arabic baraka(t) > 
Syriac burk'tá “ blessing ". Assyrian a, e, i, become u before 
a labial, as sém> sūm-u “name”. 


60 (h) Influence of semi-vowels 

In the case of semi-vowels w is homogeneous to u, y to 1. 

uy > 1y > 3, Arabic bayt “ house ”, dimin. buyayt or biyayt : 
'abijad > “ white”, plural buyd> bid (Lane, Lexicon, 283). 

yu>yi, yumma>yimna “right hand” (Socin, Diwan, ix, 6) 
in dialect of Nejd. So mabyü‘> maU where yü yi>7 
(Lane, Lexicon, 285). 

wi> wu> ü generally in Hebrew and Aramaic. 

awa > uwa in common speech. 

aw> uw > d, sometimes in the dialect of Egypt and North 
Africa, as 'aitad > 'ütad (Egypt). In Assyrian yawm  üm-u 
“dav”, awsib  üsib, etc. 
61 (j) Vowel assimilation assisted by a laryngal 

(i) In the dialects of Egypt, Syria, and sometimes in that 
of Oman nouns of type qatil become qitil with a medial or 
final laryngal, thus Egyptian wihis “ dirty ", wrhis “ desert ” 
(cf. 46, a). So in Neid, ‘Iraq, Oman, and North Africa we find 
qalil > qitil > qitl under similar circumstances. 
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In Abyssinian é (from £ or ü) becomes @ before a laryngal 
followed by a, thus yehawer becomes yahawer, and nouns of 
type quital become qattal with medial laryngal. Similarly 
-ü becomes č-ŭ (= ü-ü) when there is an intervening laryngal 
as naía' Wl naséu “they removed”, but no assimilation 
takes place when the laryngal is one of two consonants in 
contact as in nehna '* we” 

In Hebrew when by reason of accentuation a short vowel 
becomes a half-vowel, this half-vowel retains its original 
timbre with a laryngal, as 'ádin, 'adín, '*dinà * delicate ”, 
' él, "él, lhin “ God”, *hüly, hóli, heli “ disease". When a 
syllable before the accent is closed by a laryngal, it is opened 
by adding a half-vowel, and this half-vowel assimilates in 
timbre to the vowel of the preceding syllable, thus pin 
imperfect pim. and wben by further change of accent the 


new syllable is closed the inserted half-vowel becomes a short 
vowel as yo'?bad, yo'óbdü, etc. With an intervening laryngal 
ä-€ becomes @-d, asin YN, PINT. In Hebrew and Aramaic 
la-, ka-, wa-, before a laryngal with a half-vowel assimilate in 
timbre to it, as 182 “ like a lion”, DD, nm (Dan. ii, 35), 
WIND (Dan. vii, 4); in the Targums this assimilation is 
irregular, and in later Aramaic and Syriac it has become 
obsolete. 


62 (k) Change of quantity due to a laryngal 


The Arabic dialect of Oman lengthens the final vowel in 
the units before ‘Ser (‘asara) in the numerals 11-19. Thus 
'ahada ‘ašara becomes hedä‘ser “ eleven ", etc. In Abyssinian 
the vowel is lengthened in a syllable closed by a laryngal, as 
tufasähkü for tufasahka “I rejoiced”. In Hebrew and 
Aramaic laryngals and r are incapable of doubling and there- 
fore all forms in which a laryngal or r should be doubled 
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show a failure of the doubling with compensatory lengthening 
of the preceding vowel, thus Hebrew berekh for *birrekh, etc. 


63 (ii) Influence of vowels on vowels 
(a) Assimilation of vowels 
(1) a-i 2 i-i 

Arabic, in the dialect of Egypt and to a less extent in that 
of Oman and ‘Iraq, verbs with 7 after the second radical tend 
to change a after the first to i also, thus $ariba “ drink” 
becomes Sirib (Egypt), Sereb (Iraq), etc., a parallel change 
taking place in verbs with u (cf. (2) below). Sometimes this 
change is extended to conj. vii, viii, as yinbirtk for yanbarik 
(Egypt). We have already noticed a similar change in nouns 
with a laryngal (cf. 61). In Abyssinian a-e> ee with a 
laryngal between, or when the first vowel is in a doubly closed 
syllable, as tefscht for tafseht “ gladness”, the ë standing for 
jů. In Hebrew there are some instances in which nouns 
of type qatil become gitil as Seber, éibri “ breach”, and 
nouns inaqtil become migtil as mizbeah “ altar ”. 

The change of a-; to i- is rare in Arabic, but we find in 
Spanish Arabic midina for madina “ city ", possibly only an 
instance of Imale. Sometimes Abyssinian shows the change 
of qatil to getil as in lehiq “old”. In Assyrian there is 
frequently a change of a to e before final -2, especially in 
verbs with third radical -y, as ubennī for ubanni ; so agtarib 


becomes agterib. 


(2) a-u > u-u 

In Egypt, ete., verbs with second vowel u change a of the 
first radical to u by assimilation parallel to that in ? verbs, 
thus sugur for sajura (Egypt), etc. So generally in quadri- 
literals of the type qatlul as furhud “ short” for farhud, and 
similarly tuhluk ior tahluk (type tagtul), etc. (cf. Wright, 
Ar. Gr., i, 115, C-116, A). Abyssinian shows a similar change 
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in the passive participle getäl for gatül, and Tigr& dialect 
regularly changes final -a to -ë (=ü) before suffixed -hü 
"his". The change of a-u to u-u occurs also in Assyrian 
when the first a is in a closed syllable. 
(3) t-u > u-u 

This change occurs in Arabic in the imperative of the 
primary stem. Normally this stem, having no vowel after 
the first radical, prefixes t- (cf. 66), but before u in the stem 
we find z replaced by u, as ugtul. In dialect a vowel is 
inserted before a consonantal suffix as the case endings have 
become obsolete; this is usually -i-, but before -kum, -hum, 
it is u, as 'umm-u-kum “ your mother" (Egypt). So in the 
Assyrian imperative, a vowel is inserted after the first radical 
and this assimilates to the stem vowel, as kusud for *kíud. 
In Babylonian (not Hammurabi) we find izuzzum > uzuzzum, 
itulum > utulum. 
(4) Assimilation of the second to the first 

This is much less common in vowel assimilation. In 
Arabic the suffixes -hu, -hum, -hunna become -hi, -him, -hinna 
after -i or -ay as ‘alayhim “ upon them ", but such assimila- 
tion is not always observed in dialect. In Assyrian a often 
becomes eji after i, e, ü, thus bélat becomes belit ** mistress”, 
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imäru > imeru “ ass 
64 (b) Dissimilation of vowels 
(1) a-a > i-a 

Thus in Arabic in plurals of the type gatlän which become 
gillan, as ganna “garden”, pl. ginän. In Syrian dialect 
nahnà (vulg. for nahnu) becomes nihnd “ we”, and in Nejd 


23 


‘ašara becomes 'asira “‘ ten ” in compounds. 


(2) 2-4 > a-i 
In Arabic adjectives in -îy from nouns of type qatil, qatilat, 
change 1 of the stem to a, as kabid “ liver ”, adj. kabadıy, but 
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there is no change if the substantive has more than three 
consonants, as Yathrib (ancient name of Medina), adj. 
Yathribiy. In Hebrew ben (bin) “ son ”, plur. binim becomes 
banim. 


(3) o-0 > 1-0 
Aramaic vouos> nimos (T.B. Gittin, 6). 


(4) a-a > a-i 

This appears in Mehri in nouns of type gätal which become 
gätil, as ‘äsag> ‘ösig (accented é as 6, cf. 43, a, a) “ box 
thorn or lycium ”. In Hebrew and Aramaic a-a-a becomes 
a-a-e. 


(5) Dissimilative change in quantity 

In Abyssinian we find a dissimilative change in vowel 
quantity in i-? for 7-2, as in plural -nī followed by the suffix 
-ki, e.g. keburanéki “ thy kinsmen ", gatalként “ thou hast 
slain me”, etc. Similarly i-ya becomes i-ya as in keburan &ya 
for keburaniya, in each case as always ë appearing for short ?. 


(6) Dissimilation of vowels from semi-vowels 

With y Arabic changes t to a in plurals of type gatälä where 
the third radical is y, thus mandyé for mana iu from singular 
manīyā (cf. Wright, Ar. Gr., i, 222, C-D). 

In Aramaic uww becomes iww or eww in adjectives of type 
quital with medial w, thus Bib. Aram. hiwwar, Syr. hewwar 
“ white”, it being assumed that adjectives denoting colour 
are as 'ukam “ black ", yuräg “ green ”, etc. 


VI 
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65 (I) Formation of new syllables by the use of prosthetic or 
inserted vowels 

À consonant may stand either at the beginning or at the 
end of a syllable. In consecutive speech, therefore, two 
consonants may be in contact, the one as the closure of a 
syllable, the other as the initial of the following syllable, 
the former vocalized by a preceding vowel, the latter by a 
vowel following. But there cannot be three consonants in 
contact, for the middle one would have no vowel, nor are two 
consonants in contact in inception, i.e. after pause, nor in 
closure before pause, for in inception the first would be 
vowelless, and in closure this would be the case with the 
second. Thus we have three conditions to consider—(i) 
a group of two consonants in inception, (ii) a group of 
three in continuous speech, and (iii) a group of two at pause. 


66 (i) A group of two consonants in inception 

This appears sometimes in the natural form of the stem, 
as *qtul imperative "slay ", in foreign words as *glim = 
KAiua, or as the result of vowel elision as when na- becomes 
n- in ngatala. 
(a) Arabic 

Three methods of treatment are possible—(1) one of the 
consonants may be elided, which is rare; or (2) a prosthetic 
vowel may be added ; or (3) a vowel may be inserted. When 
a prosthetic vowel is used it is normally i-, but before u it 


K 
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becomes u- by assimilation. A prosthetic vowel is only a 
temporary expedient, and so it falls away when no longer 
needed, as, for example, when it follows after another word 
which ends in a vowel, for this vowel naturally vocalizes the 
first consonant of the word following. After silence the 
prosthetic vowel must be preceded by Hamza, for a syllable 
must commence with a consonant. Thus after pause nqatala 
becomes 'inqatala, so the article -l- (for la-), which may be 
vocalized by the final vowel of a preceding word, or, if that 
word end in a consonant, it becomes -il-, although it sometimes 
happens that the preceding word revives an obsolete vowel 
ending in this position as mudh, which becomes mudhu 
because originally from mundhu, but after silence the article 
becomes 'al-, the a prefixed to vocalize the -l-, and the Hamza 
prefixed to it to provide the necessary consonant beginning 
of a syllable. A few nouns also occur which commence with 
two consonants and so add a prosthetic t- if they follow a 
consonant or silence, and in this latter case prefix also à Hamza; 
such are bn- “son”, thn- (in ithnāni) “ two”, st- “ anus ”, 
sm- “ name”, mra‘ (fem. imra‘at) “ man ", and thus ’2bn, etc. 

In loan words commencing with two consonants sometimes 
one is omitted, as Greek £i$os >*ksif>sif “ sword ", but, as 
we have already remarked, this is a rare method. More often 
a prosthetic vowel is added, either i-, or less commonly 
a/ü by assimilation, and this is preceded by a permanent 
Hamza which becomes part of the stem irrespective of 
whether the word follows pause or is in consecutive speech ; 
thus Greek mAarwv > ’aflätün, klua > iqlim, atodos > 'istül, 
a Tróyryos > "isfinj (Syrian dialect), etc. 

In dialects which have been in contact with non-Semitic 
influences, such as those of ‘Iraq, North Africa, and of the 
large towns with a cosmopolitan population, an initial group 
can often be pronounced by the insertion of a half-vowel 
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(cf. Hebrew infra) or by the vocalization of a sonant, which is 
not really a Semitic expedient. Thus a Cairene can sound 
initial groups br-, gr-, fr-, kr-, gl-, as in krumb “ cabbage”, 
and this is more especially the case with persons who have 
been edueated under European teachers. In Oman a 
prosthetic vowel is often omitted, more partieularly when 
the resultant group contains a sonant, semi-vowel, or labial, 
thus swed for 'aswad “ black”, byad for 'abyad “ white”, 
etc.; but when the resultant does not contain a consonant 
of these kinds a full vowel is usually inserted, as hit for 'aht- 
“ sister’, although we find such forms as $kur “ thanks”, 
etc. In South Arabia and North Africa, especially in 
Morocco, an initial group is often vocalized by a half-vowel, 
as rbà for ’arba‘a “ four” (Morocco), rböt (id. Mehri), thnene 
for ithnàni “ two” (Oman), thnü (id. Mehri), khol “ black ” 
(Morocco), ete. On the other hand, dialect sometimes prefers 
the use of a prosthetic (metathesis) as 'ahmür for himar 
“ass” (Syria), ’igbir for kabir “ great” (Malta). 


(b) Abyssinian 

In Ethiopie the prosthetie vowel always appears with 
prefixed Hamza, in continuous speech as well as after pause, 
so in the verb conjugations we find ’astagtala, etc. But an 
initial group is often vocalized by an inserted -é-, as in the 
imperative getel for *gtul. In Amharic we find a tendency 
to employ a prosthetic vowel before r, thus ra’s " head” 
becomes ’ers. 


(c) Hebrew 

The prosthetic vowel is employed only with prefixed N 
or h-, but, as in Abyssinian, the preference is for the inserted 
half-vowel, thus imperative g'tol (Arabic uqtul): reflexive 
itqaitala as hithgattel, and in Phoenician as “DPIN. An 
initial group of two consonants appears in one word as pointed 
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in the Tiberian text, viz. Stayım “two”, but probably this 
should be pointed Sittayım or $intayim, from masc. $*nayim 
(Arabic sthnanı) ; Phoenician D3U'N (Cooke, NSI. 12, 3) suggests 
'estayim. Elsewhere bn ben, šm>šēm, st>séth, etc., the 
prosthetic vowel being avoided. Sometimes, however, 
Hebrew prefers the prosthetic as in '*bàl “ but” (Arabic bal), 
’abattih * melon ", etc., and sometimes we find alternative 
forms, as in 2°röa‘ or ’ezröa‘ “arm”, bakhà (Gen. xxxviii, 5) 
or “*bakh (Joshua xix, 29) In later Hebrew the Mishna 
shows oroa = NYOD'S (Nidda 1, 6), scutella = NODIPDN 
(Moed Katon, 3). 


(d) Aramaic 


For the most part the vocalization of an initial group of 
consonants follows the same course as in Hebrew. Prosthetic 
i- occurs in the verb forms; in Bib. Aram. asin Hebrew with 
prefixed h-, but later forms prefer Hamza, hith-, 'eth-, etc. 
One word appears in Syriac with an initial group of two 
consonants, sta “ six”. Loan words with two consonant 
initials are usually vocalized by a prosthetic vowel, sometimes 
by an inserted half-vowel, thus Targ. oweipa = BDN, 
Syriac evia = 'aksen, Eavdıov>krsantiyun, aradıov >’estadin, 
a 10Xos >’estund, Eidiov>ktsifun, etc. 

(e) Assyrian 

Vocalizes the imperative by an inserted short vowel which 

assimilates to the stem vowel, thus purus, piqid, sabat, etc. 


67 (ii) Medial group of consonants 
(a) Group of three consonants 

Ordinarily this occurs when an initial group produced by 
vowel elision follows a consonant termination. But we have 
already explained the way in which an initial group is 
vocalized by a prosthetic vowel or inserted half-vowel or short, 
and this applies to an initial group of two when following a 
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final vowel as well as after pause, only that, of course, 
there need be no prefixed Hamza or h-, etc., as the syllable 
containing the prosthetie vowel will have as its first consonant 
the final of the preceding word. In modern colloquial Arabic 
the disuse of the case endings and of the short final vowels 
of the verb persons tends to produce a group of three 
consonants when the next word has not a prosthetic vowel, 
and this produces a group of consonants which is vocalized 
by an inserted vowel. The vowel thus inserted is commonly 
i or č, but this becomes č by assimilation to a following ú: 
thus shuft-é-ragil “I saw a man”, darabt-ü-hum “ I struck 
them" (Egyptian), ete. In North Africa the partial 
vocalization of the sonants allows a group of three or even 
more consonants to stand 1f one or more of them are sonants, 
as kull blad “ every country " (Morocco), etc. 


(b) Medial group of two consonants 

Normally the first is the closure of one syllable and the 
second commences the next, but sometimes we find a vowel 
inserted so as to form a new syllable with the closure of the 
first, although there is no necessity that this should be done. 
Thus in Arabic, more especially if one of the two be a sonant, 
laryngal, or palatal, and chiefly in the dialects of 'Iraq and 
North Africa, e.g. meharab for mihrab “ altar” (Maltese), 
sa‘ab for sa‘b “ difficult " (Iraq, Egypt), ba‘ad for ba‘d “ after ” 
(Iraq). In Abyssinian this is often done with a sonant or 
laryngal, as saina/ekü for sama‘kü,’alabo for ’albo (Tigré dialect), 
and so Amharic verb forms qatalatala for qataltala. In Aramaic 
we find such forms as daA*bá for dahbá “ gold” with inserted 
half-vowel, and regularly an inserted half-vowel after t, d, 
preceded by da-, as in wedath*watha, etc. 


68 (iii) Final group of consonants 
The commonest instance of a final group of consonants is 
that produced by the fall of case endings after nouns of the 
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types gatl, qitl, qutl. In Arabic dialect such a group is vocalized 
by the insertion of a short vowel ž or é (cf. Hebrew below), 
thus tiben for tibn- “ straw ” (Egypt), duker for duhr “ dawn”, 
hamas for hams “five”, Omani gador for gadr “ power”, 
with the inserted vowel modified by the influence of the 
emphatic consonants q-r, Mehri 'ahat for ’aht “sister’’, ete., 
but in North Africa a duplicate is retained if one member is 
a sonant, as galb “ heart” (Tunis). 

In Abyssinian a final double is vocalized by inserted vowel 
e, as kaleb for kalb “dog”; but it must be noted that 
Abyssinian e is practically no more than a half-vowel. 

In Hebrew the forms gatl, gitl, qutl, insert & unless with 
medial or final laryngal, in which case the inserted vowel is 
d (cf. 54), thus malk becomes mel ékh, qudš —-qod &, sab‘ >seba‘, 
etc. In roots med. gem. one of the duplicates is dropped 
if a final, thus ’anf>’app>’af “nose”. The original stem is 
of course restored when the group of two consonants is relieved 
by the addition of a vowel ending, as malhé, ’affo, etc. 

In Aramaic the course followed is as in Hebrew, but the 
vowel in the opened syllable becomes a half-vowel, as nafs > 
n’fes, nefsd, etc. 

In Assyrian a final group occurs in the construct of nouns 
of the type qatl, etc., and this is vocalized by inserting a short 
vowel which assimilates to the stem vowel, as kalm >kalam, 
tis‘ >tistt, ctc. 

69 (iv) Inserted half-vowel 

We may refer here to the apparent insertion of a half-vowel 
or short vowel with certain consonants, although this is not 
properly an insertion but a “glide”, i.e. change of vowel 
timbre in the passage from the vowel to a following consonant 
which has an outlet removed from that of the vowel sound 
(cf. 55). Thus with laryngals following long 7/é or @/6, 
as in Hebrew rüdh for rüh “ wind”, a change of timbre 
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necessitated by the disposition of the vocal organs preparing 
to enunciate the laryngal following. So Arabic radh “ breath ” 
(Egyptian dialect), jaé for ga‘ (Algerian), and gia’ (Morocco). 

In Nejd and North Africa a similar glide frequently occurs 
after a labial and before i or a, as "inn? for minni (Nejd). 
Of course, there is no glide after a labial to introduce the 
vowel u, which has an outlet not alien from that used in 
enunciating the labial, just as no glide follows vowel a 
preceding a laryngal. 

In Tripoli and Morocco an inserted u often occurs after A 
and before a. In Abyssinian this u or w regularly appears 
with q, h, k, and g, as in quasala “ was wounded ”’, etc. 


70 (II) Haplology and Elision 


We have seen the formation of new syllabic groups by means 
of prefixed or inserted vowels ; we have now to consider change 
of syllabic constitution by the loss of vowels and syllables. 

(a) Of two consecutive open syllables each containing the 
same initial consonant followed by the same vowel the first 
is frequently omitted. Thus in Arabic ta- for tata- with the 
personal prefix /a- in the imperfect of conjugations with 
preformative ta-, as takallamu “speak” for tatakallamu 
(Qur’än, 11, 107); so ti becomes ’; in minassama “ila for 
minassama’i "ila “from heaven to (earth)” (Quran, 32, 4). 
In conj. x of hollow verbs with initial ¢ or ¢ we find clision of 
formative ta-, and this is sometimes followed by assimilation 
of t, thus for istata‘a we may have ista‘a or ista‘a ; this change 
is particularly common in Egypt and Damascus. 

Amharic shows be for bebein ’aggabet for 'aqqabe bet “ master 
of the house " (Praetorius, Amhar. Sprach., 159a, 333a). 

Assyrian has še for sese in SalaSerü for Salas ešerā “ thirteen ” 
(and hamisserit for hamis eSerit “ fifteen "), and na for nana 
in inagé for ina nage, etc. 
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71 (b) Of two consecutive open syllables each containing the 
same initial consonant followed by a short vowel, the first 
is often omitted. Thus Arabic ya- for yuya- in yabbisün 
(assimilated as yibbisün, cf. section 63) for yuyabbisün “ they 
dry” in the dialect of Hadramaut. So n- for n-n- in the 
imperfect terminations -ina (2nd fem. sing), -anz (dual), 
-üna (2nd and 3rd plur. masc.) before suffixed -nd, -n?, so that 
we get -Inā for -inand, etc. 

In Abyssinian a similar change takes place in the 2nd fem. 
plur. -kennä before suffixed -n?, -nà, thus -kàni for -kennäni, 
-künà for -kennänä, in which case the first nn falls away with 
the preceding vowel. 

Hebrew omits b°- “ in ” before b-, p-, m-, in beth for b*beth 
(Gen. xxiv, 23; xxxviii 11, etc.), pathah for b*pathah “ at 
the threshold " (Gen. xviii, 1), and Ma'ón for b*Máà'ón “at 
Maon " (1 Sam. ii, 29), but it may be that these are instances 
of the accusative denoting the place where. So the omission 
of m? in má'en for m*mà'en in Exod. vii, 27. 

Assyrian shows this elision generally in conj. D (Arabic 
conj. 1) of verbs med. gem. as ipassu for ipassisu, mudtallu 
for mudtallilu. 


79 (c) Closely akin to the above is the omission of the initial 
or closure of a closed syllable when these are homogeneous, 
as in Arabic verbs with initial y- after personal preformative 
y-, thus yabasu for yaybasu, yaà/su for yay‘asu, etc. So Sabin 
“ bridegroom ", a loan word from the Syriac Susbind (Hebrew 
&iiben). 

73 (d) Less common is the elision of one of two homogeneous 
consonants separated by a third, as in Arabic h-n for n-h-n in 
ehna for nahna (Iraq), ahna (Tunis, Malta), «Ana (Egypt), 
the lst pers. pron. in the plur., etc. So Abyssinian A-t for 
t-h-t in hatte, hante for tahta “ under" ; Hebrew šaršā for 
Sars*ra “ chain”. 
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74 (e) Vowel elision regularly occurs in verbs med. gem. 
in Arabie, Hebrew, and Aramaic, as Arabic farra for 
Jarara, Hebrew sab(b) for sabab, etc. This elision does not 
always take place if the vowels are different. 

In Arabic the elision of a final short vowel takes place in 
pause, but in dialect and in Hebrew and Aramaic the final 
short vowel is generally obsolete, or else has become long. 
Other instances occur of occasional vowel elision as Assyrian 
anilani for ana ilani, zikru for zikaru, etc. 


75 (III) Metathesis 

Metathesis does not directly alter the syllabic constitution 
of a word but only its syllabic form, but indirectly it often 
leads to elision, etc., or is the result of such elision. Thus 
gatala with reflexive preformative ta- becomes in Arabic 
not T Aqatala but gaT Atala and hence -qtatala with prosthetic 
i-iqtatala. Metathesis occurs most easily between two 
consonants in contact when one or both are sibilant, dental, 
or sonant. In Arabic, as we have just noted, such metathesis 
takes place in the reflexive of the primary conjugation; it 
does not take place in the reflexive of the intensitive tagattala, 
but in Hebrew it does so if the first radical is a sibilant, as in 
histabbel for hitsabbel, although we find hith3ötatnä in Jer. xlix, 
3, without metathesis so as to avoid the collocation of three 
t sounds; and this metathesis appears in Arabic as a kind 
of survival in Qur’än reading and in some dialects with this 
conjugation (cf. 22). So in Aramaic, where each conjugation 
or theme has its own reflexive form, metathesis taking place 
with a first radical sibilant. In the Shaf‘el theme (older 
causative, cf. 136) the reflexive Hshtaf‘al shows similar 
metathesis, and so we have ’estagtal for ’etsagtal, etc. In 
Assyrian metathesis takes place between reflexive ¢- and the 
first radical whatever its character, thus aparas, aptaras ; 
uparras, uptarras, etc. 
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Sometimes we find metathesis in nouns of type gawtal, 
gaytal, when the medial is sonant or laryngal: thus Mehri 
generally as in haybob or habyob for Arabic habbab. 

Other sporadic instances of metathesis occur, chiefly when 
one consonant is sonant or semi-vowel, less commonly when 
one is labial, and comparatively rarely in other cases. Thus :— 


r$l$r Arabic e a> (Samaritan DYN) = Hebrew JX 
“ grapes ". 
rt>tr Hebrew t/t “ grow fresh again " (Job xxxiii, 25) = 


Arabic (loan word) T “ recover ”. 
sr>rs Hebrew "sp * reap ”’, "p “ tear off”. 


zr>rz Hebrew “WA, Arabic 25m = Hebrew 14, Arabic 


ow 
c 
J “ eut off”. 


mr>rm Assyrian zumru = Hebrew DI “ shower ”. 


gl>lq Arabic Js — Mehri letog “ kill” (cf. sect. 15). 


I 


lm ml Arabic s = Hebrew IHN “ be gentle ”. 


“or 


d» Hebrew MYM = Arabic “La (Barth, Nominalbild. 
276, n. 2). > " 

ks>sk  AXEar8pos, Syriac 063,100.48}, Arabic Peon U 

St>t3 Hebrew ne» (Isa. xli, 17) = vn (Jer. xviii 14) 
“dry up”. 


VII 
THE PERSONAL PRONOUN 


(A) THE ABSOLUTE FORM 


76 The absolute personal pronoun is a pronoun in the 
nominative case (in Assyrian and in sub-Semitic it is found 
also in the oblique cases) and emphatic. The non-emphatic 
personal subject is expressed by the personal prefixes or 
suffixes attached to the verb stem, the absolute 1s added only 
when the subject is to be emphasized. In the lst and 2nd 
persons the demonstrative 'an- is commonly prefixed to the 
pronoun when thus used in the absolute form. This corre- 
sponds with the ancient Egyptian demonstrative particle 
’in- attached to an emphatic nominative pronoun or noun 
(Erman, 4Egypt. Gram. (3), 494), although in Egyptian the 
use of this emphatic form generally leads to the disuse of the 
personal suffix to the verb. The emphatic personal pronoun 
in ancient Egyptian (ink, ntk, etc.), which corresponds with the 
Semitic absolute, is still rare in the Pyramid texts, but was 
fully developed in later periods, and appears in Coptic as 
ANOK, MTOK, etc. 


77 (1) First Person Singular Absolute 

(a) Form 'ana, ete., demonstrative ’an- with pronominal 'a. 
Cf. pronominal 'a- in the 1st pers. sing. of the verb (West 
Semitic amperfect). 

E 2$ 2— 

|, ol 


E -£ 
i) In Arabic this appears as Ul, 3l, 1, (in pause) &1, 


e 
. 


: 
| 


Əl, but the final vowel is always short except in pause and 
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sometimes in dialect, as and (Morocco, Tlemsen), and (Algeria, 
‘Ayn Madi). In dialect we find phonetic modifications due to 
the Imale (cf. 43), thus dnd (Algeria above), né (Tripoli), 
ene (Oman). In the dialect of Hadramaut we find masc. 
ana, fem. ant by analogy with the 2nd person. Occasionally 


Ul becomes \is, and thus Mehri ho, or Au. In Minean 


inscriptions we get “JN, the final - being, no doubt, due to the 
influence of the pronominal suffix (cf. 82), and so ani in the 
dialect of 'Iraq and in Spanish Arabie (cf. Hebrew below). 

(i) Abyssinian 'ana (Ge‘ez), Tigrifia ’ané (cf. below), 
Amharic ’ennih or eñe. 

(ii) Hebrew ‘IN (in pause *JN), the final - due to the 
pronominal suffix (cf. Minæan and Samaritan below). 

(iv) Aramaic NIN (Cooke. NSI. 63, 1; 77), Bib. Aram. NIN ; 
Samaritan MJN (Gen. vi, 17, etc.) and rarer NIN, also ‘IN 
with final -. Ong. "JN (Gen. vi, 17, etc.), also NIS; 


Mandean NIN; Syriac WY. In Targ. Jer. we find N) 
without the hamza and half-vowel. 

(v) With these forms we may compare sub-Semitic (East 
African group of Hamitie) ane (Bishari), an? (Galla), acc. 
ana (id.), anu (Saho), an (Bilin, Dambea), ana, ani, an (Somali). 


(b) Form anak- 


Barth (Pronominalb. 2c) regards this suffixed -k as a demon- 
strative, but it appears elsewhere as a personal element. 
Thus in Berber (North Hamitic) the theme of the Ist person 
is n-k, of which n- is the demonstrative (Semitic 'an-) and -k 
is the pronoun, thus nek (dialects of Ahaggar, Awelimidden, 
Ghat), neč, nes (Zenatia), nis (Siwah), etc. So ancient 
Egyptian "nk, Coptic &MOK. Cf. verb person in Mehri -ik, 
-ek, Soqotra -k, Bilin -&o, koti, Galla -ko. So Abyssinian -ku, 
where the other Semitic languages have -tu (-ti, -t). With 
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these may be compared the Sumerian Ist sing. pers. pron. 
KU or GU (bilingual frag. 5 r., 20, No. 4). 

Thus Moabite IN (Mesa stele, 1, 21, 22, etc.), Phoenician 
TPN (Cooke, NSI. 3, 1, 2, etc.), anek, anech (Plautus, Poenul. 
5, 1, 8; 2, 35), Hebrew anükt in Amarna letters, *23N in 
the O.T., and Phoenician *238 (Cooke, NSI. 3, 1,2), Aramaic 
"IN (id. 61, 1), YDIN (id. 62, 19), Assyrian anaku, enclitic 
-aku. The final -i in Hebrew, ete., is due to the analogy of 
the pronominal suffix. 


(c) Forms compounded with demonstrative ya 


These forms are quite secondary. They appear as and-ya 
(Morocco), aná-yà (Algeria, ‘Ayn Madi), dnd-ia (id. U. Brahim), 
‘ane (=’ana-ya, Tigriña), ’ene, ’enei (Amharic). Prefixed 
ya- appears in Maltese ydn, yäna, yin, yina. On demonstrative 
ya cf. 91 below. 


78 (2) First Person Plural Absolute 


Theme n-h-n in which the first n- represents the demon- 
strative n, ’an, as in Hebrew DAN, Phoenician ITN, ete. 
No doubt the second -n is the plural termination, and this 
suggests that h may be the personal element as in the Berber 
theme n-k-n plural of n-k. 

(a) In Arabic and Abyssinian the prefixed 'a- is lost, but 
it must be remembered that the demonstrative is n(a)-, so 


1 


: ; ‘ d das UP 
that this 'a- is only a phonetic addition. Thus Arabic DE. 
< A 


fe E. É 

ee (Oman), = (Tunis, Syria), oF (Syria), ee (id.), 
and Ge'ez néhnd, Tigrifia nehma, Tigré nahnd. With 
dissimilation as lahna, wahna (Arabic of Datina). But we 
also find forms in which the demonstrative n- is lost, as 
hönü, hene, hne (Oman), höna (Morocco), hónnà, hanna, 
hinnd (Nejd), hna, hne (Tripoli), ahna (Tunis, Malta), ehnà 
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(Iraq, Hauran), ihna (Iraq, Syria, Egypt). Only occasionally 
do we find the final -n omitted in Arabic dialect as niha 
(Hadramaut), naha, nhà, nah (Mehri). 

(b) Hebrew shows (MIN, but also 3973 (six times in the 
O.T., Exod. xvi, 7, 8, etc.): so Aramaic NJN) (Onq. and 
Targ. Jer.). Bib. Aram. NIS, once MIMIN (Ezra iv, 16) ; 
in the papyri MIMIN Hebrew and Aramaic show a (later) 
tendency to omit the M, as "JN (Mishna), 398 (Jer. xlii, 6), 


PS (TB), 13 (LS), quse (Mand.), IVINS (id.), DN, DIN 
nahen): Syriac ER 


(c) Assyrian aninüfi, ninü/r. 

(d) Parallels. Somali anuna, Galla nu, Saho nanu, Dambea 
anen, Kafa no, Hamara yinne, yin, Bilin yin, Bishari hene, 
henen, Hausa namu. 


79 (3) Second Person Absolute 
(a) Basic forms 
Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fem. 
'anta 'anti 'antum 'antin 
Demonstrative 'an- as in the Ist sing.: personal element 
-t. Fem. in -i a B verb persons, e.g. imperative sing. masc. 


o fof or er 


Js), fem. Nu ; perfect sing. masc. CAS, fem. cA, 


etc., and so in some noun forms (cf. 116). Plural in -m, -n, 
the fem. plur. retaining 2, the masc. plur. with w. 


(b) Arabic 


cz 


Sing. masc. one and so in dialect énta, inte (‘Iraq), 


énte, ént (Arabia), ént, énteh (Hauran), ént, int, énte (Syria), 
enta, inta, inte (Egypt), nte (Oman), ente (Spanish Arabic), 


^ or 


ent, ente (Hadram.), rarer «C424, and thence Mehri (common 
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gender) hät, hit (for hant). Sing. fem. Ts | and dialect énti, 


inti (Central Arabia), nti (Oman), inti (Iraq), énti (Syria), 
29$ $ pos 

inti (Syria, Egypt). Plur. masc. ey | (eS | in poetry and 

E - 


of 
wasl) Plur. fem. ip | , the vowel u is due to the infiuence 
of the masc. u, 4 is preserved in dialect (cf. below). 

In dialect generally the fem. plur. is obsolete, but we find 
some forms which retain the 7 vowel, as inten (‘Iraq), nten 
(Oman), énten (Datina) Occasionally the fem. sing. is 
obsolete, as is the case in Hadramaut and Spanish Arabic. 
Contrariwise the fem. sing. has sometimes replaced the masc., 
as in énti (common gender, Tunis), ntí-n in Tlemsen, enti-n, 
enti-na in Morocco, and Maltese inti, int. In Tunis and 
Tlemsen these forms have displaced the masc., in Morocco 
there are separate forms for the two genders, but if the pronoun 
is reinforced by the addition of the demonstrative -n, -na, 
the fem. enti is used for both genders. The added demon- 
strative -n, -na, appears in Tlemsen ntin, plur. ntuman, and 
in Morocco sing. entin, entina, plur. ntuna. The demonstrative 
ya is found in Algerian (U. Brahim and ‘Ayn Madi) and in 
Moroccan, thus :— 


U. Brahim. ‘Ayn Madi. Morocco. 
Sing. masc.. entäya nidya ntáya 
fem. . entiya ntiyä — 


In the masc. plur. added -a (u) appears in poetry and wasl, 

and so in dialect in Tunis, Tlemsen, Algeria, and Morocco. 
po $ 

The masc. plur. appears without final -m (as p l) in Syria, 

‘Iraq, Hauran, Oman, Egypt, and Morocco (in ntú-na). The 

suffixed pronoun -% occurs in Mardin sing. antek and Maltese 

plur. intkom. In Mehri the plur. forms are masc. tem, fem. ten. 
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(c) Abyssinian 
Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fem. 


Ge'ez ; 'anta, 'anti 'antemmü anten 

Tigré , ’enta 'enti 'entüm 'enten 

Amharic . 'anta ’and l 'antü — 
'ant 'ellant, 'ennànt 


In Amharic -ti becomes č (cf. -ki in 38). In the plur. -m 

falls away with the lengthening of the preceding vowel 
pos 

(cf. Arabic 4X l) ; the fem. plur. of this form is obsolete in 
Amharic. There is also a plural (common gender) 'ellant = 
’ella + 'ante (cf. demonstrative in 91 below), which by 
assimilation sometimes becomes ’ennänt. The 2nd personal 
pronoun is obsolete in Tigrifia, and is replaced by the stem 


or 


nese- (ie. ness- = ve? “ self ") with the pronominal 


suffixes, thus sing. masc. nesekä, fem. nesekt, plur. masc. 
nesekum, fem. neseken (dialect Aksum, masc. nessätkü, fem. 
nessatken). 


(d) Hebrew 

In all cases -nt- becomes -tt-. Masc. sing. WAN, PN, in pause 
MAN, MAN. FN occurs only in Kethib (1 1 Sam. xxiv, 19; 
Ps. vi, 4; Eccles. vii, 22; Jobi, 10; Neh. ix, 6), and AN in 
Num. xi, 15; Deut. v, 24; Ezek. xxviii, 14. Fem. sing. 
AN, in pause MN, ‘MN in Kethib (Judges xvii, 2; 1 Kings 
xiv, 2), possibly a mark of northern dialect. P masc. 
DAN, where -üm becomes -ém. Plur. fem. AN only in Ezek. 
xxxiv, 31, more commonly Jos. Also MIAN in Gen. xxxi, 6; 
Ezek. xiii, 11, 20; xxxiv, 17. Phoenician sing. masc. MN. 
(e) Aramaic 


Sing. masc. MN (Cooke, NSI.64, 5), so AN in Onq. (Gen. xlix, 
8, etc.), Samaritan, Syriac 2], and neo-Syriac of Tur hat, 
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Ma‘lula 'até, haté ; also MIN (papyri, Bib. Aram., Targ. Jer., 
and Syriac orthography Asl); MMIN (Bib. Aram., Kethib), 
MINS (Samaritan), NNJN (Mandean). The sing. fem. is rare ; 
we find *D3N in the papyri, ‘AN in Samaritan (Gen. xxiv, 60), 
and Syriae aZ], aA]. It does not occur in Bib. Aram., and 
in Onq. and Mandæan resembles the masc. Plur. masc. EIN 
(papyri), JAIN (Bib. Aram., and so Syriac volup, HAN (Onq., 
Gen. xlv, 8, ete.), MAN (T.B.), and so Samaritan INN, Syriac 
«oj with silent n, Mandean ONIN. Plur. fem. PAN (Onq., 


RO, T.B.), and so Syriac all. 
(f) Assyrian 


Sing. masc. atta, fem. atti, plur. masc. attunü, fem. attina. 


(g) Sub-Semitic parallels 

Ancient Egyptian sing. masc. nik, fem. mtt, plur. ntin. 
Dambea sing. ent, plur. enten; Bilin sing. enti, inti, plur. 
entin, nin. 


80 (4) Third Person 
(a) Arabic 


(i) Masc. sing. pe “2, hitwa (Egypt, Syria, Tunis, Mecca), 
hüwe (Oman, Palestine), hiiwd (Tripoli), héuwa (Algeria, 
U. Brahim), heuwa (Tlemsen); hence hüa (Tunis, ‘Iraq, 
Morocco, Malta), hwa (‘Iraq), he (Oman, Syria, Spanish 
Arabic), and finally hi (Egypt, Syria, Central Arabia, 
Hadramaut, Malta, Spanish Arabic, and Sab. Y). 


(ii) Fem. sing. T. hiya (Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, ‘Ayn Madi 


of Algeria, Tlemsen), or hiye (Oman, Syria, Palestine), or 
héya (Algeria, U. Brahim). Corresponding to masc. hüa, etc., 
we have fem. hia (Morocco, Malta, Spanish Arabic, Tunis) 
and hie (Syria, ‘Iraq), and hře (Iraq). Corresponding to 


L 
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masc. hii is fem. hi (Syria, Malta, Central Arabia, Hadramaut, 

Spanish Arabic). Thus as general types :— 

masc. hüwa (e) fem. hiya (e) Oman, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, North Africa. 


hia hia “Iraq. 

hüa hia Oman, ‘Iraq, Syria, Malta, 
Morocco, Tunis, Spanish 
Arabic. 

hü hi Arabia, Syria, Malta, Egypt, 


Spanish Arabic. 


of rg 
(ii) Masc. plur. e^: “> In dialect usually hum; 


$^ 
in Hadramaut as hom. e^ in Egypt, Tripoli, ‘Iraq, and 


hima or hima in Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, and Maltese hima, 
usually with alternative use of hum. In Syria a form with 
hemme with its vowel modified by the fem., or the fem. henne 
appears in use for both genders in addition to the ordinary 
forms. 

(iv) Fem. plur. Originally hin or hinna, and thus hin in 
the dialects of Oman and Syria, and hinna, hinne in ‘Iraq. 
In classical Arabic the vowel is assimilated to that of the 
masc. as c. 

(v) Special forms with suffixed -n. Mosul sing. masc. 
hi-nu; Tlemsen masc. plur. huma-n; Syrian fem. plur. 
henne-n used as of common gender. 

(vi) Forms with suffixed -t. 


Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fem. 


Spanish Arabie Au-et hi-et hum-et hunnat 
Palestine . hu-tu hi-te — — 
Sabeean ©. — — nan = 


Cf. use of demonstrative -t in Abyssinian. 
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(vii) Forms in s. Where Sabean shows Y, m the older 
Minzan has 1D, D, with which must be compared the Assyrian 
šu, ši, etc. (cf. below). These s forms survive in Mehri and 
Soqotra, but are specialized to denote the fem., thus sing. masc. 
he, hi, sing. fem. se, st, plur. masc. hem, plur. fem. sen. In 
Soqotra, also, we find masc. sing. yhe, a form which Barth 
(Pronomin. Tb) connects with Aramaic WUN, etc. (below). 


(b) Abyssinian 

(i) Ge'ez. Sing. masc. we’etu, sing. fem. ye’eti, masc. plur. 
we’etomu, plur. fem. ye’eton. At the base of these forms we 
have hwa, ete., with suffixed demonstrative -tu (cf. emphatic 
-tu in Galla, and use of demonstrative -t in Assyrian, etc., as 
well as in Sabean plur.; this becomes hu’etu and thence 
we'etu by assimilation of h to the following vowel, and forms 
its plur. in -m (cf. 2nd person). Similarly Arati >hreti > 
ye'eti with plur. in -n. There is another plur. form with masc. 
'emuntu, fem. "emantu, in which we see the element em- with 
gender endings -u, -a, and demonstrative -tw not inflected. 

(i) Tigré. Masc. sing. hötü, fem. héta, plur. masc. hetöm, 
fem. hetän. Pronominal hö (= hu), hé (= hti) with added 
demonstrative ¢ which takes the gender terminations (fem. -a, 
not - as in Ge'ez). To this are added the plur. formatives 
-m, -n. 

(ii) Tigrifia uses nese- as in the 2nd person (q.v.), giving 
sing. masc. nesu, fem. nesa, plur. masc. nesom, fem. mesen. 

(iv) Amharic also has lost the 3rd personal pronoun proper, 
and uses the stem ’ers- (ra’s “ head”) with the pronominal 
suffixes, thus sing. masc. 'ersu, fem. 'ersowa, plur. (common) 
'ersaéo or 'ersacaw. 


(c) Hebrew 


Sing. masc. N), Moabite NM in Meša stele lines 6, 27. 
Phoenician NM (C.LS. i, 9, etc), Plautus hu. Sing. fem. 
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NYI. Plur. masc. 077, "07, MAN. Phoenician NY (with 
demonstrative -t, cf. Sabeean, ete.). Plur. fem. 1, "17, 31. 


(d) Aramaic 
Masc. sing. N311 in Bib. Aram., Targ. Jer., and Samaritan, 


137 in Mandæan, and so Syriac oot ; huwe in the neo-Syriac of 
Tur. Fem. sing. N'I in Bib. Aram., Onq., Samaritan, y 
in Mandean, and Syriac uo; hiya in the neo-Syriac of Tur. 
Plur. masc. DM in the papyri, and WM in the papyri and 
Dib. Aram. 

To these simpler forms we must add a series of plurals 
with final -n, thus masc. }197 in Bib. Aram. (accusative only), 
pm in Mandean, and Syriac son ; neo-Syriac of Tur 
könne. Fem. PYN in Mandan and Syriac c. Mandæan 
also as (YD. 

A third group shows prefixed -*N in T.B. sing. masc. YN, 
fem. TN, plur. masc. JAIN, fem. ‘WN. With these compare 
Bib. Aram. plur. masc. }3N, fem. |'3N, and Syriac plur. masc. 
e. fem. an 

T.B. also shows a series with prefixed -*), which is in use as 
a substantive verb, thus sing. masc. }r1), fem. 1‘), plur. masc. 


172), fem. #739. 
(e) Assyrian 

Sing. masc. $ü, fem. šī, plur. fun(u), fem. šina. To these 
may be added the demonstrative -atu as Süatu, etc. 

With this s/$ form (cf. Minzan, Mehri, above) must be 
compared the ancient Egyptian older absolute pronoun sing. 
masc. sw, fem. st, plur. sn, and the later form sing. fem. nts, 
plur. ntsn. Cf. also the Berber suffixes sing. masc. -s, -is, 
-es, plur. masc. -sen, fem. -sent. Also Galla sing. masc. isa, 
fem. ist, plur. ?san ; and Saho sing. masc. üssük, fem. 1337, 
plur. usstin. 
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81 (B) THE SUFFIXED PRONOUN 

The suffixed pronoun may be attached to a verb or pre- 
position as denoting the objective governed by the word 
to which it is attached, or to a noun as denoting the genitive 
on which the noun depends. In either case the suffix is 
attached to the full word, 1.e. root, formative, and termination, 
and so a final vowel or consonant which in ordinary speech 
falls away because it is final is restored before the pronominal 
suffix. In the case of a suffixed pronoun attached to a noun, 
the noun is thereby defined just as it would be by a following 
noun in the genitive (cf. 132 below). 


82 (1) First Person Singular 
(a) Attached to nouns and prepositions 

(i) Arabic. After a long vowel or diphthong -ya (but also 
-ü-ya as -üy, and -aw-ay as -ay), in poetry and wasl after a 
consonant or short vowel (which is then dropped) -ıya, 
otherwise after consonant or short vowel (which is then 


a“ 


dropped) -;; but in exclamation -7 becomes -, as e b 


“O my people" (Qur'àn, 5,21); and in pause 4 — or T Now, 
-i undoubtedly stands for -iy, and so we may regard -tya as 
in all probability the original form. In dialect we find yi, 
ye for ya after long vowels (Egypt, Syria, Palestine, ‘Iraq, 
Oman), and sometimes -y (Hadramaut, Egypt as beladiy 
“my countrymen "). Oras also -yine (with demonstrative 


26; With the nouns a a Le n M the classical usage 1s 


E 1 etc., before suffixes other than the lst person sing., 


and that suffix appears simply as -?, the final vowel of the 
substantive being elided, thus 'ab?, etc. But in dialect we 
find 'abuya (Iraq, Petrea, Egypt), 'abwy (Hadramaut), 
buya (Morocco), abuyi (Syria, Oman). 
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(ii) Abyssinian. In Ge‘ez -ya, Tigré -ye, Tigriüa -y, -ye, 
-ay (the last only after a consonant), the -y causing the 
lengthening of the preceding vowel. Amharic -ya, -ye. 

(i) Hebrew. After a consonant -, after a vowel or 
diphthong -y. So Phoenician *. Plur. or dual -ay, -ey, makes 
-ayy, ete. 

(iv) Aramaic -2, -ay, -y. Mandæan -ya. 

(v) Assyrian -?, -ya, -d. 

(vi) Sub-Semitic parallels. Ancient Egyptian -w’i, the older 
form of the absolute employed as a suffix. In the Berber or 
Libyan languages -i is employed as objective suffix to the verb. 
Somali dative -i, possessive -ai. Dambea - yi, -ye, and so 
Bilin prefixed yi-. 

(vil) Noun suffix with demonstrative t (cf. sect. 95) appears 
sometimes in Arabic with 'ab, and ’umm, thus ’abati for "abi 
in Qur’än, 12,4. Usually it has the form ’abati, "ummati, but 
'abatá, 'abatà, etc., are also found. In Mehri we have the 
form -tey. 


83 (b) Attached to verbs 
When the suffix of the Ist person is used to express the 
accusative and 1s attached to the verb it has the inserted 


consonant -n-. This is à purely phonetic addition called by 
EE. 
the Arabic grammarians “ the supporting n ” (Ud | S » ) 
Pa 


At oF $ 


or “ the protecting n ” (4, i "I 6 _»), and so Brockelmann 
refers to the n as used to avoid the hiatus (Brockelmann, 
Sem. Sprach., Leipzig, 1906, p. 100); but Wright (Comp. 
Gram., p. 96) seems disposed to regard it as in some way 
denoting the accusative. 


(a) Arabic 
In Arabic the form of this suffix is normally -ni, or -niya, 
the latter form in poetry and in the wasl, or -niyah with the 
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“h of silence" in pause. Sometimes in exclamation -nī is 
shortened to -ni, as ittagüni “ fear me!” 

This -m appears generally in dialect, but in Hadramaut 
we find two forms, masc. -nà, fem. -ni, on the analogy of the 
2nd person sing. 

Properly restricted to use as an accusative after verbs, it 
is, in some dialects, extended to other words. Thus in Tunis 
it is used with ba‘d, ‘ad, là, and hä, as ld-ni “it is not I”; 
in ‘Iraq it occurs with ba‘ad and with ism “ name”, which 
then becomes semni “ my name”; so smäni (Tripoli), semni 
(Tlemsen). 

In South Arabia (Oman, Hadramaut) we sometimes find 
-in-ni with participles, the inserted -in- being perhaps a form 
of the demonstrative n(a) (cf. 93 and Hebrew below). 

This -n7 form does not appear in Mehri, where -tey is used 
with nouns and verbs. 

(b) Abyssiman 

In Tigriia and Amharic the verb takes the same suffix 
as the noun. In Ge‘ez we find -nī with verb persons ending in 
a vowel; in the 2nd plur. fem. -ken before this suffix becomes 
-kennà (cf. Arabic -tunna), and then by haplology -kennänt 
becomes -känt. By dissimilation -?»? appears as -e-n?, thus 
giving gatalkeni with the suffix following the 2nd fem. sing. 
and similarly with the 2nd fem. sing. imperative. In the 
Tigré dialect the suffix appears as -ne. 

In Hebrew the suffix is -ni: in the 2nd masc. plur. original 
-tum normally appears as -tém, but with suffixed -ni, *-tumūnī 
becomes -tünt, an instance of haplology similar to that noted 
in Abyssinian. In the imperfect, imperative, and infinitive 
-nī is used whenever the stem ends in a vowel, but when it 
ends in a consonant we find -e- inserted, thus götlent, etc. 
This inserted -e- may be, as Barth suggests, due to the analogy 
of final -y verbs (Barth, Pronominalbildung, $ 12b); or 
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it may be the helping vowel £/é raised to ë by the accent. In 
the imperfect, chiefly in pause, we also find the suffix as 
-an-ni or -en-ni where the inserted -an-, -en-, may be (i) a form 
of demonstrative na- where -na-ni- becomes -anni as lala 
becomes alla in 'alladhs ; or (ii) it may be “ the old termination 
en of the energetic mood, but without its original force ” 
(Brockelmann, Sem. Sprach., p. 160). 

In Aramaic the same suffix appears as -n?, in Dib. Aram. 
also as -E-nı after a consonant in the imperfect, and as 
-inna-ni or -nna-ni (cf. Dan. vii, 16), showing the same inserted 
-n- as we have seen in Hebrew. So Samaritan *3- (Gen. iv, 
11, etc. and Onq. -nī, and -náni as in Gen. xl, 14. In 
Mandx&an we find IN after consonants, | after vowels. 
Syriac has a3 (a3) after a vowel, including the restored 
vowel of the perfect 3rd masc. sing., etc. In the imperfect, etc., 
-ay (Hebrew -2) is inserted after a consonant ending. We 
also find the form -(e)nan(?t) as negtuleynän (cf. Hebrew). 

Assyrian shows the suffix -ni or -ani as well as the forms 
-anni, -inni, as in userabanni, etc. 


84 (2) First Person Plural 


The ordinary form is -nà, and the suffix thus appears in 
Arabic, Tigré, Tigriüa, Bib. Aram., Onq., Targ. Jerus., and 
Nabatean. 

Arabic dialect sometimes shows the Imale, thus -ne (Oman), 
-ne, -nī (Dofar), -» (Mehri). In Ge‘ez -nā becomes -nd. In 
Amharic with nouns it is -n, or -en after a consonant, with 
verbs -nd, -ne. In Syriac we find -n, -an, -nan, and in T.B. 
-in. Mandan Jo NS FRESE | Samaritan -n (Gen. xx, 60, 
etc.) Assyrian -nā in letters. 

Hebrew assimilates the final vowel to the plural termination 
-ü, thus -nü, an assimilation which has already taken place 
in the Amarna letters. We find -nū also in Assyrian; but 
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Assyrian shows -nī in the possessive and accusatives -nidti, 
-niti (with demonstrative t), and dative -niäsı, -niSt. 

Forms also occur with added demonstrative -n. Thus in the 
southern dialects of Arabic -in-na attached to participles, as 
hum mahalifin-inna “they are allied to us” (Landberg, 
Etudes, ii, 723), Tigré -anna, Hebrew -En-nü as yimsaennü 
' Hos. xii, 5, rare form), Syriae -nan, Targums -inn*nà, -nand, 
Mandan, with the verb, |NX, IND“, Samaritan -nan 
(Exod. xxxii, 1, etc.) Assyrian -anniti, dative -annasu, 
-annaái. 

Sub-Semitic parallels occur in Galla -ke-na (possess), 
Dambea ana-, yin- as prefixes, Bilin yina-, verbal suffix -nu. 


85 (8) Second Person Sufüxed Pronoun 


(a) Arabic 
Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Pl masc. Pl. fem. 
ED ° BER, ^ R3 
Classical . . >), 2) 2.3.0) S. P. es a 
Oman, Hadr. . -ak,-ek,-k  -šī, -š -kum -ken 
‘Iraq . . . -ak,-ek,-k  (-ki), -ič -kum -cen 
Mehri . . . — -š -kem -ken 
Syria, Palestine -ak, -ek -ik, -ki -kum, -kon — -kin, -kon 
Palestine fellah. | — — -cim, -éü -čin 
Egypt . . . -ak, -k -ik, -ki -kum, -kü — 
Tripoli . . . -ak, -ek, -ik -ki -kum — 
Tunis, Morocco -ak, -ek — -kum — 
Spanish Arabie -ak, -ek — — — 
Maltese. . . -ak,-tk,-k | — — — 


(i) Sing. masc. becomes -k in pause and very frequently in 
dialect, thus necessitating the insertion of a vowel after a final 
consonant. "This vowel is usually -a- by assimilation to the 
(lost) final of the suffix, but we also find -e and -?. (ii) Sing. 
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fem. -ki or -kī is sometimes retained, or else the vowel falls 
with insertion of -i- after a stem ending in a consonant. 
Palatalization of the -k occurs under the influence of the -;- 
(cf. 38) in South Arabia as -s, in ‘Iraq and with the fellahin 
of Palestine as -é. (ii) Plur. masc. is properly -kum, but we 
also find -kū (cf. absolute, 79). Evidently in the dialect of the 
fellahin of Palestine this is influenced by the fem. both in 


T 
* 


reprodueing the vowel -i- (but cf. $ in the dialect of the 


C 
D. Kalb) and in the palatalization of -k. (iv) Plur. fem. 
originally -kin(na) and so aa the dialect B. Kalb and 


-kin in South Arabia, ‘Iraq, Syria, Palestine, but in classical 
Arabic the vowel has been assimilated to masc. -u- 
(cf. absolute). In North Africa the fem. plur. is obsolete. 


(b) Abyssinian 


Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fem. 


Geez . -ka -kr -kémmü -kén(n) 
Tigré . -ka E -küm -ken, -yen 
Tigriña -ka, -X d, -xi -küm -ken, -ütken 
Amharic -y,-h,-ka — -$ -kü, (-hà) — 


In Tigré and Tigriüa -k becomes -y after a vowel. Amharic 
sing. masc. -x, -h but -ka restored before an enclitic ; sing. fem. 
-k is palatalized as -$; plur. masc. -kü, which becomes -hü 
after fem. -ač (as -achà) ; the fem. plur. is obsolete. 


(c) Hebrew 

Sing. masc. *],712, J. MD is rare (ITSP in 1 Kings xviii, 
44).*]- after monosyllabic prepositions with preceding (original) 
vowel lengthened as in "|3 for bd-ka ; alter other mono- 
syllabic stems ending in double closure either (1) as in pause 
77, thus YƏNI “in thy nose ", 2 Kings xix, 28 ; or (2) as 
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monosyllabic prepositions, thus FEE * all of thee 


xxii, 1. 


C 


32 


in Isa. 


Sing. fem. '], ‘I only in Kethib, as in Ps. exvi, 7 ; Cant. 
ii, 9; Jer. xi, 5; and with plur. in Ps. ciii, 3, 4, 5 ; 2 Kings iv, 


2,3. Perhaps a mark of northern dialect. 


Plur. masc. D>-. 


Plur. fem. }3-. 33 in M999, Ezek. xiii, 18, 20; xxiii, 48, 49. 


(d) Aramaic 


. Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fem. 
PADYSM . . 7 5 n3 
Jib. Aram. . 3 T peig n2- 127 
jamaritan . now TAE p» n2 2272 


Ingelos . . 77 TT 12 |? 


Mandzan 


Syriac . . a, sa 


1T 35 m pow — pO QW 
n» qm» pad pad 


ad, as, a2 (23, (ase aa, aoe 


(verbs only) 


Bib. Aram. with imperfect having vowel ending, 
7 same with consonant ending, otherwise J > after 


consonants, *j- after vowels. So ]123 after imperfect with 
consonant ending. With these cf. verbal suffixes in 
Mandean, and -J- forms in Samaritan. 


(e) Assyrian 
Sing. masc. -ku, -ka. Sing. fem. -ki. Plur. masc. -Lunu, -kunt. 
Dative -kum. -kim. 


(f) Sub-Semitic parallels 


Genitive with noun, Agau -ki, Hamara ku-, Bilin -ka, 


Galla -ke, Dambea -ki, Bishari -k, -ok. 
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86 (4) Third Person 


(a) Arabie 
Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fem. 
P E "NEC ET - 
Classical .. ò la e^: e^ gad NL 
-hin, 
S. Arabia . -A,-uh,-oh -hā -hum, -hom -hen, 
-hinna 
Oman. . -h, -0 -hà, -he -hum -hin 
‘Iraq . . -h,-à,-àh  -ha,-à -hum (-hinn) 
Syria, Palest. -oÀ,-0,-à -hā -hön — 
Egypt . -h, -0, -u -hā -hum — 
Tripoli . -Öh -hā, -hé -um,-om,-hum -em, -hem 
N. Africa . -u -hä, -hù 
Malta. . ch, -uh, -u -ha, -a 
Mehri. . -h, -eh -s,-se -hem -sen 
Minzan o0 D DD 


The masc. is evidently -ku with plur. -kum. Mosul shows 
also -nu with verbs due to the analogy of the Ist person. 
Fem. -há ; the fem. plur. originally -hin(na), which survives 
in dialect but in classical speech is affected by the analogy 
of the masc. (cf. 2nd pers.) Generally the fem. plur. is 
obsolete in modern dialect. 


(b) Abyssinian 


Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fem. 
Ge‘ez . . -hü,-ü,-0 -ha,-à  -hoómü,-omü ^ -hón, -ön 
Amharic . -ū, -we -0ü, -ua -Öm -au 
Tigre . e cd -ü -hom, -öm -0n 
Tigrifia . -Ū, -ő -a -üm, -õm — 


In Ge‘ez sing. masc. -& appears only in the nominative, 
-ö in the accusative. Fem. plur. shows vowel assimilation as in 
Arabic. Amharic sing. masc. -we only with verbs; plur. 
-au after fem. -aé. 
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(c) Hebrew 


Sing. masc. . . n3 Yafter vowels. Phoenician \. 
Sing. fem. . . "nn 
Plur. masc. . . DIOD ile Plur. fem. jn }. 
(d) Aramaic 
Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fem. 
Bib. Aram.  '1 M mà rl n 
Ongelos . mn " nn 
Syriac. . agl, 0l, agn 01,01 (oor a 
Mand. . nmw AN PAP PUR YN pay pm 
» (verbs) po» m pan p» n 
Samaritan. nn n n n n m m qn 
Nabatean 1 ri Dn 
neo-Punic N Dn bon 


Masc. sing. -ih (F, ci, n, ete.). In plur. a clear distinction 
is made between masc. -u- and fem. -i-. Nabat. masc. '( 
(Cooke, NSI. 89, 29), fem. M (id. 90, 91, 84), plur. D (id. 76. 
85, 2. 89, 5. 90) ; neo-Punic fem. N- (id. 59, 60), plur. forms 
(id. 53, 55, 59). 


(e) Assyrian 


Sing. masc. -Ju, -š ; fem. -ši ; plur. masc. -&un(u), -$unüti[u 
and -Sunüsi/u ; fem. -Sin(a), -Sinati[u, -&imàsi[u. 


VIII 


THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


87 Thedemonstratives are based on particles which are of the 
nature of exclamations denoting attraction or aversion, near- 
ness or remoteness. For the most part these demonstratives 
are used in combination with personal pronouns or with one 
another. In some cases they are specialized in such a way that 
one is used for the masculine another for the feminine, one for 
the singular another for the plural, and sometimes they take 
the terminations employed to denote number or gender with 
nouns, but in themselves they have no idea of gender or 
number, and the manner in which they are specialized 1s not 
the same in all the Semitic languages. 


88 (i) Demonstrative da, di 
The demonstrative da, di, appears throughout West Semitic, 


in Arabic as I5, ($5, and by regular phonetic change as 


Abyssinian 2d, ze, Hebrew r1, 33, and Aramaic N, T. Alone 
it denotes nearness and so “ this ”, a sense often strengthened 
by the addition of demonstrative ha and other particles, 
but it is found also as a merely emphatic addition to particles 
denoting remoteness. In the Arabic dialect of Oman we find 
it used to reinforce the 2nd pers. pron., and thus forming sing. 
masc. dok, fem. dos, plur. dokum. 


(a) The Genders 


In Arabic l5 1s used for the masc., Tr for the fem., but in the 


other West Semitie languages these genders are reversed, and 
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sometimes we find Arabic (6> as masc., as in the combination 
= - 

T . A feminine in -/ corresponds with the gender forms 

Lid a ^A = 


£ £ 
ors | ES | 
in the personal pronouns, e.g. 2nd sing. masc. Cis |, fem. ol, 


and with the gender suffix in the verb persons as 2nd sing. 


sor 
imperf. T . But-ä is the commoner sign of the feminine 
in noun forms. f 
The Arabic forms are probably akin to the noun 95, fem. 


- 
^g ; 
us. denoting “ owner ", a noun which was actually used as 


à demonstrative in the ancient dialect of the Teiyi, and thus 
> 


used was indeclinable PES for all genders and numbers. A 
je , 
similar 9>,.5> is employed as a relative pronoun (cf. 


98 below). 


Although the fem. T occurs and is frequent in dialect 


as d^? (Oman), di (Egypt, North Africa, except Tunis, Mehri), 
and in compounds with -£a, ete., it is usually replaced in Arabic 


by a fem. TP Or A, Which sometimes appears as By ; this 
ti, ta, form is possibly borrowed from the demonstrative, 
which occurs in Abyssinian as masc. tii, fem. tà (Tigré, Tigrifia), 
and as suffixed in we'e-tü, etc. 

In Abyssinian, Hebrew, and Aramaic the genders are 
reversed—di for the masc., da for the fem. In Ge‘ez the 
masculine appears as zd (= zi) and fem. as z@; but there is 
an alternative fem. zai, which corresponds to the Sabean N. 


In Tigriüa we find the stem ’ez- to which the ordinary gender 
terminations are added, thus masc. 'ezü, fem. ’ezd, and an 
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alternative form occurs with demonstrative -iy- (cf. $ 96 
below), thus masc. ’eziyü, fem. ’eziya. Amharic has zi-, 
forming masc. zikha, ztkh, fem. zié * this", and masc. 274, 
fem. zač “ that”. 

In Hebrew we find masc. T, fem. Pj or Y and NNI. 
The masc. shows vowel shortening by which the -7 becomes 
-€, and similar shortening no doubt takes place in Phoenician 7. 
Fem. "lt, with regular change of à to 6, appears in Eccles. ii, 
2; v, 15,18; vii, 23; dx, 13; and ‘J, a mere transcriptional 
variant, in Ps. exxxii, 12, and Hos. vii, 16. In all these 
passages it may be a colloquialism and so inclining towards 
Aramaic N”. More commonly the fem. afformative -t is 
added as in ANT (Jer. xxvi, 6, as AAN. This added -t 


appears also in Moabite MN} (Mesa stele line 3), in Phoenician 
mi (Cooke, NSI. 60) or syth (Plautus, Poen., 5, 1, 1), Sabaean 


no, and Ethiopic zäti. An exceptional form 3 occurs in 
poetry (Ps. xii, 8; Hab. i, 11), and is also used as a relative 
(cf. below). 

In Aramaic dà appears as the feminine, and so in Samaritan 
and Nabatean (Cooke, NSI. 78), but the masculine has suffixed 
-n, thus Samaritan |" (Phoenician jj), Nabatean 131 
(Cooke, NSI. 92, 86), Zinjirli inscription MJ (Cooke, NSI. 63, 
20), Bib. Aram. MJT. With this must be compared Sabzan 


17, Maltese dialect masc. dàn, fem. din; Ethiopie z&n-tü, 
ete., and Mehri (with change of n to m) masc. dome, fem. 
dime. In all these instances the demonstrative dà, etc., is 
compounded with the particle -n, which is itself a demon- 
strative (cf. 93 below). 


(b) The Plural 


A plural directly formed from dä, di, appears in Arabic 
dialect in compounds with ha-, thus hädün in the dialect of 
Tripoli, hadan (Morocco), hädhüma (Tunis), hadhi (Algeria), 
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hadi (Tlemsen), and without ha- in Maltese daun. But these 
^2 
plurals, 3*5, 95, are never recognized as tolerable and are 
evidently formed in North African dialect by analogy ; they 
have no equivalents in other Semitic languages. 
The regular plural is formed from an entirely different stem 
'ul, which 1s used in West Semitie in the plural only, but 


appears in pany Out: -Assyrian in the singular as well. Thus 
(2 


Arabic plur. d al in the dialect of the B. Tamim, or E a| in 
that of the Hijaz. Abyssinian masc. 'ellü, fem. 'ella (Geʻez) ; 
Amharic masc. ’ellöm, fem. ’ellän, and also masc. 'ell?, fem. 
'ella ; Mehri masc. liom, fem. lie. It is only in Abyssinian 
and Mehri that we find the genders distinguished. Hebrew 
ON or ON; Phoenician ON (C.LS. i, 14, 5, etc); neo- 
Punic NUN and Plautus ily, Aramaic now (Jer. x, 11) Yu 
(papyri), ), "ON (Nabateean, Cooke, NSI. 87,3). Butin Aramaic, 
as in West Semitic generally, these forms appear usually in 
combination with prefixed ha- (cf. S 89 below). Assyrian, 
plur. masc. ulu-utu, fem. ullu-ate, sing. ullum (common 
gender). 


(c) The Dual 
Classical Arabic also shows a dual formed from the singular, 


thus masc. nom. ols, oblique ee fem. nom. Ov, 


. Ln -^ - 


oblique e : 


(d) Combination of the da and ’ul stems 
Aprormally in Arabic dialect we find the combination of 


ls "I |; thus, in the dialect of Mecca dol, in that of Egypt 


doli, déla, and in the speech of women dölat. This combination 
occurs very often with prefixed ha- (cf. 89 below). 
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89 (ii) Demonstrative ha 


Demonstrative ha appears in Arabic as a particle implying 
nearness to the speaker, as hà huwa “ here he is!” hà hunā 
“here! hither!” It occurs with the 2nd personal pronoun 
sufixed as hakd, haki, hakum, hakunna, “here you are!” 
in the sense of “ take this ! " but it is distinct from the verb 
ha’a “take”, which gives masc. ha’a, fem. hai, plur. masc. 
ha'um, fem. ha'unna, as in Qur’än, 16, 19, etc. So in dialect 
hak (Iraq), hakü (Petreea). In dialect we sometimes find 
hahuwa as an emphatic form of the 3rd personal pronoun, 
thus Egyptian sing. masc. aho, fem. ahi, ahe ; Omani ha-uwe 
“this is". Perhaps it is to be identified with the first part of 
the stem in huwa, hiya, with vowel assimilated to the following 
semi-vowel. In Hebrew the same particle appears as he 
in Gen. xlvii, 22; Ezek. xvi 43; and in Aramaic as hä 
“lo!” in Dan. iii, 25; and Syriac ha as in Pesh. Matt. x, 
16. Probably itis akin to 'a in Aramaic [TIN (for (Mm) “ this” 
(T.J.). 

It oceurs as the definite article in Hebrew, Phoenician, 
Moabite, and sometimes in Samaritan. In this use it appears 
as hd- with closure by doubling the following consonant, 
or (in Hebrew) as hé-, hä-, before the laryngals ; but of these 
hä- is obviously the normal form, although this does not 
preclude its identification with Arabic hd, the shortening 
being due to its use as a prefix. Possibly both are connected 
with hay (cf. below). There does not appear to be any basis 
for Stern’s theory which identifies ka- with Arabic al, supposing 
an original hal with / assimilating with the following consonant, 
for it is obviously not a case of assimilation as may be seen from 
the hä- before certain laryngals, but simply an instance of the 
preservation of a short vowel by the expedient of closing the 
syllable by doubling the following consonant. 


The same particle appears as a suffix in Abyssinian ’etha 
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* this time ", where ıts use 1s adverbial, and so Hebrew -à 
in ‘atta “now”. As a suffix it is also used in Aramaic in the 
so-called emphatic form which was originally the stem with 
suffixed article, but has now lost its determining power. In 
Samaritan it 1s used as an alternative for the prefixed article, 
and is the commoner. Before leaving the use of ha as a suffix 
it may be noted that 1t 1s employed in the Omani dialect as 
an enclitic for strengthening other demonstratives, as dak-ha, 
dik-ha “ that ", and so in Egyptian masc. duk-ha, fem. dik-ha. 
But it is as a prefix reinforcing other demonstratives that it 
most commonly occurs. 


(a) Ha with da, di, and plur. "ul 

Arabic shows ha- prefixed to dà, etc., as the commonest form 
of the demonstrative “ this”. Thus sing. masc. hadha (hada 
in Hadramaut, Syria, Morocco, Algeria), fem. hadh: (had: in 
Syria, Morocco, Algeria), or hadhih? or hätä. In ‘Iraq we find 
hadh for both genders. Omani has also masc. dhaha, fem. 
dhiha. No plural is properly formed from this stem, but we 
find in North Africa hädun (Tripoli), hadi (Morocco), 
hadhüma (Tunis), hädhü (Algeria) hadu (Tlemsen), and 
hydaun (Tripoli, Malta). 

Hebrew shows sing. masc. hazze, fem. hazzöth; Phoenician TN. 

Aramaic has sing. fem. hada, Syriac häde, rarer hdd, and 
enclitic (common gender) Aádá (mho); Mandzan 
NINT, Samaritan NINN, T.J. 'ada, T.B. hada or ha. Neo- 
Syriac of Ma‘lula sing. fem. hodh, plur. hattin. The masculine 
singular is formed with added -na, as Bib. Aram. hadén, 
Samaritan kadin, T.J. hadin, T.B. hadın or ha’, Mandan 
PINT, Syriac händ, hân (from häden), Malula hanna (for 
hadna). The plural is regularly formed by ha-ul. Thus 
Arabic Aa ula i (Hijaz), ha à lai (B. Oqeyl), ha’üla (B. Tamim), 
hölä (Iraq). Hebrew ha’el (Pentateuch only), Aa'elle (else- 
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where in the O.T.), Aallü, 'ellà (Mishna). Aramaic hälen, 
Mandean poyn. 


(b) Combined. ha-da-'ul 

As we find dha and 'ul sometimes combined in Arabic 
dialect, so we find this combination also with prefixed ha- in 
hadhöl (‘Iraq), hadöl (Meccan dialect), hadàl (Tripoli), hadhüla 
(Tunis), hddél (Damascus), hädhal and contracted hal (Syria 
and Central Arabia), masc. hadhölä, fem. hädhöli (Nejd), 
hadhile (Oman); and a derived masc. sing. hädölä, fem. 
hädennt ((Yraq). 


90 (iii) Demonstrative hay or 'ay 

This particle occurs in Arabic as exclamatory ’ay and as 
'ayya with the pronominal suffixes, the latter chiefly in 
North Afriea. Another, probably the original, form appears 
in the interjection hayd. In Palestine we find hei “ here is” 
with pronominal suffixes, as heynt “here am I”. So 
Abyssinian heya. Probably it is the same root which appears 
in Hebrew as ’*h7 “ where ? " (Hos. xiii, 10, 14) and in the 
Mishna as he in he’äkh “ how ? " hél'kà “ therefore ”, etc. 

(a) In Arabie we find hay compounded with dä, etc., in 
hayda, haydı “ this” (Syrian dialect), and heydak “ that” 
(id.), and with ¢ demonstrative in haytd, haytü “ come here ", 
and hatin, hati “ give, bring” ; and also in hayhät- “ away”. 

(b) In Aramaic ay occurs in T.B. PS) VN “this and 
that", where ay strengthens the demonstrative di; and hay 
in hayidà “ this” (fem.) in T.J. So T.B.’aydak “ that”, with 
plur. ’aynak. 


91 (iv) Demonstrative la 

In Arabic this demonstrative appears as an exclamation 
compounded with ya in yälaka, ydalahu, etc., used as an 
interjection expressive of surprise or admiration, “ O thou ! " 
According to the grammarians of Kufa, this yala was originally 
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ya’ala, followed by a proper name, the whole forming the 


à lal. I C$,£5 "the war-cry of the time of ignorance”, 


which was forbidden under Islam. The word yala could be 
followed by a pr.n. in the genitive or a suffixed pronoun 
denoting the person invoked, and this could be further 
followed by the accusative or min. 

In Arabic this demonstrative appears as the article, usually 
la- becoming -l-, but in Omani also as lo-, lö-, lu-, e.g. lömse 
“the evening ", etc., or assimilating with dentals, sibilants, 
and sonants, as in ssagg, ththora, nnefes, etc. In Morocco 
it occurs as la-, le-, lu- ; and in Southern Arabia as am-. 

Professor Wright says of the article that “ though it has 
become determinative, it was originally demonstrative, as 


T mr o A 


still appears in such words as b * to-day ", o Y! 


“now”, etc. (Wright, Arabic Gr. i, 269, B). Hebrew perhaps 
retains traces of this article in such words as ’almodad (Gen. x, 
26), 'eltoldd (Joshua xv, 30—toldd in 1 Chron. iv, 29). We also 
find a reduplicated form in Abyssinian la-la->lali- with a 
pronominal suffix as lalika, denoting “ that”. So in Arabic 
la-la- >’al-la- in compounds with d? (cf. below). 


(a) Compounded la-ha 

Abyssinian (Tigré dialect) masc. lahay, fem. laha, with 
pronominal suffix denoting “ that”, the gender terminations 
following ze, za (above). So Hebrew halla “ that” (Mishna). 


(b) Compounded la-da ; 

Arabic, reduplicated stem in 'alladhi allati, etc., i.e. 
'alla- compounded with dhi (not dha), which here shows masc. _ 
in -7, as in Hebrew, Abyssinian, etc. Hebrew halläze (Gen. xiv, x 
65), halàz (Judges vi, 20), fem. halleza (Ezek. xxxvi, 35), 
hallaz (2 Kings iv, 25), where hall- = 'all- of Arabic. 
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92 (v) Demonstrative ka - 

This partiele is used to denote a remote object, “ that 
yonder,” etc. Thus dha “this”, dhaka “ that”. It occurs 
as an adverb in Tigré ka “ then ", Hebrew Aö “ thus”. With 
the interrogative ay (=2) it produces the Assyrian ēkā 
* where ?” As a demonstrative it is chiefly used in com- 
bination with others to give an idea of remoteness. 

Arabic sing. masc. dhäka, fem. taka “ that ”, in dialect fem. 
dhik (Oman, Central Arabia), dik (Mehri, Maltese); plur. 
’aläka, al@ika, and in dialect dhük (Morocco), dauka (Maltese). 
Egyptian dialect shows also the compound kide and Mardin 
kide. Abyssinian (Ge‘ez) sing. masc. zekü, plur. 'ellekü. 
Amharic sing. masc. ztka, zik, zth, fem. z7£, zihé, corresponding 
to Arabic dhaka, etc. Aramaic, Bib. Aram. sing. masc. dékh 
(Ezra v, 17, etc.), fem. dakh (id. iv, 13), plur. SON in the 
papyri, "Ulekh (Dan. iii, 12). Mandzan Aaek for hadek, and 
T.B. masc. TS”, fem. YNN. 

Arabic also shows prefixed ha- in sing. masc. hädhäka, 
fem. hätäka, hatika, etc. Also in dialect hadak (Mosul, Mardin, 
North Africa), hädhak (Oman), hädäk (Datina), hädkıka 
(Tunis) and fem. hadhik (Mosul, Mardin, ‘Iraq), hadié 
(Iraq), hadhik (Oman), hätak (Datina) ; inverted order in 
Egyptian mase. dukhā, fem. dikhä, forms which are found also 
with the pronominal suffix as masc. dukhauwa, fem. dikhaiya, 
and in Oman masc. dhakha, fem. dhwha. Plural by 
substitution of "ul for dhà as dolak (Mecca), dylakhin 
(Oman), etc. 

Further compounded with la-, in sing. masc. dhälika, 
fem. tilka, talika that ” with plural ’alalika, ’ulalika. Syriac 
hárka for hálka. 


93 (vi) Demonstrative na 
Like l- and certain other demonstratives this may be 
vocalized by a following or by a prefixed vowel, na-, 'an, "un, 
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etc., and just as la-la- appears in Arabic as 'alla-, so na-na- 
becomes 'anna (cf. 91), Assyrian annu. As usual, we have 
occasional changes of initial Hamza to A-, and thus we get 
the Sabeean article In Hebrew hen “ this ” (ane in 1 Kings ii, 
36, etc.), and -n without a prosthetic vowel when vocalized 
by a preceding vowel, as hén (Hebrew and Syriac) * like this ”, 
i.e. thus". Itis worth noting that Sumerian has a personal 
pronoun NI, NA, NE, which is also used as a demonstrative, 
and with this we must compare the particle "/n-, introducing 
the nominative in ancient Egyptian (cf. 76) and Galla im, 
Dambea ni (demonstrative). 

As a prefix this demonstrative most commonly appears as 
'an- or han-, less commonly as ni-, na-. Thus in the absolute 
personal pronoun, 1st and 2nd pers. ’an-a, 'an-ta, etc., showing 
na- or 'an- in the Ist plur. Arabic nahnu, Hebrew nahn, 
etc., and this prefix is sometimes extended to the 3rd person, as 


masc. JN, fem. JN in Samaritan, masc. 'enun, fem. 'enen 


in Syriac in the plural, and Bib. Aram. himmön, with sing. 
himmö where himm- = hinm- ; less frequently it assists in 
forming an emphatic singular nı-hü, ni-hi “it is he, she ” 
(Aramaic). 

As a suffix it appears as -n, -na, -nu, etc. Thus, with 
prefixed interrogative ’ay-, Arabic 'ayna “ where ? " ’ayyana 
“when ?" Hebrew ’ayın, Assyrian anu, am. As a suffix to 
the personal pronoun, it occurs in the 2nd sing. fem. 'anti-n(a) 
(Morocco), antyäna (Tunis), 2nd plur. 'antüm-an(a) (Morocco), 
and 3rd sing. masc. Ai-ni (Mosul, Bagdad). Occasionally it is 
used instead of the personal pronoun, as in lanu “ to him” 
(Mosul, Bagdad), where -nu = -nhu. 

But the commonest use appears in inserted -n- between the 
verb stem and the pronominal suffix. In Arabic this occurs 
only in the dialects of South Arabia, with the suffixes -ni, 
-nà, attached to participles which thus become -in-n}, 
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-in-naä.  Tigré with plural suffixes -an-nà, -kkum, -kken, 
where -kk- is for nk. In Hebrew we find -én- in -énni, -énhü 
(Exod. xv, 2), etc., and rarer -dnni ; 2nd sing. -en-ka (Jer. xxii, 
14), but commoner -ekka ; once 3rd sing. -nēhū (Deut. xxxii, 
10), commoner -Enhü (id.), -Ennü, -énnd (Num. xxiii, 13). 
This inserted -én- occurs with singular suffixes and 1st plural 
only. Aramaie -n- after a vowel, -in- after a consonant, as 
Bib. Aram. -inna, -nnà ; in 2nd plur. -inkom, etc. In the 
papyri we find 2nd sing. masc. "P^; fem. *93- ; so Samaritan 
2nd masc. 1123, fem. 123, 22! ; Mandaan 2nd plur. masc. 
1239; NN), 3rd masc. n». fem. par. Assyrian -in- or -an- 
with assimilation as -akk(u) for -anku, -iššu for -inšu, -aššu 
for -anšu, ete. 

This demonstrative also appears compounded with da, 


"ul in Sabeean n. Aramaic sing. den (Bib. Aram.), |Y in 
Phoenician, }7 in Samaritan, 1131 (Zinjirli, Cooke, NSI. 63, 
20), Nabatean 7137 (id. 92, 86) ; plur. Sabsean JON, Aramaic 
'allen, Mandsan T Y. Compare sing. masc. dän, fem. din 
(Maltese), plur. ’ellön (Abyssinian), and plur. masc. ’ellöm, 
fem. 'ellàn (Tigré). 

With added -k (cf. 92), Aramaic ]3! (papyri) dikken 
(Bib. Aram.), hanik (Mandean), hánck (T.B.), and Syriac masc. 
Q301, fem. a0. 


94 (vii) Demonstrative ma 

This seems to be akin to nunation, i.e. to the final -n used 
in the indeterminate form (cf. 132), thus Sabæan DDS = 
Arabic malik-un, Sabzan DTW M =Arabic hasid-un. In Arabic 
-ma appears in ’ayma “ so far as, as regards ”, and in kalma 
“come here " from hala or halla, and ’ayma “ what ? " with 
interrogative 'ay. In another form it appears as -umma 
in the vocative 'allahumma “O God!” Perhaps it is akin 
to the article am which appears in Southern Arabic 
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(Hadramaut em-, cf. Landberg, Datina, n, B, 7; 8, 9, 10; 
8, 6, 15). Suffixed -ma also appears to be related (cf. Mufassal, 
28,14; 74, 4); but it must be noted that in these instances 
m may be due to a phonetic change from ». In Abyssinian 
it appears as -em, used adverbially in temal-em “ yesterday ”, 
and so in Hebrew $ilsöm “ day before yesterday ". Assyrian 
ammu “that”, and adverbially in kiam “also”, kiam 
“thus”. 

This demonstrative occurs in combination with other 
demonstratives in Mehri däkim, fem. dikime “ that”, and in 
Aramaic 033, which appears in p31), 0513 in the papyri. 
It is donbtful whether we ought to identify it in the Arabie 
plur. hddima, hadümka (Morocco), hädumma (Tripoli), or 
whether this -Aüdüm is merely a dialectal plural of hada ; 
but it may well be an affix in Mehri sing. masc. dóm, dóme, 
fem. dim, dime, plur. liom. 

With this Semitic demonstrative we may compare Afar 
ama “this” and Irob-Saho amma, ammay “ this”, both of 
the East African group of Hamitic. 


95 (vii) Demonstrative ta 

This demonstrative appears in Abyssinian in composition 
with prepositions, as bötü, bati, lot, lati, etc., and in Assyrian 
jätu, jati, ete. With this ta, tu, ti, Barth (Pronominalb. 30) 
connects the adverbial termination in Arabie rabba-ta “ very 
much ”, Aramaic beth “ therefore ", rebbath “ very much ”. 

It most commonly appears in fem. ti (masc. tu, as in pers. 
pron. hu, hi) in Arabie, replacing the fem. of dha (cf. 88b) 
in taka, tika, tälika, tilka ; in Abyssinian it occurs as masc. 
tu, fem. ti, suffixed to the personal pronoun in we’etu, qe eti, 
etc., and as a personal pronoun in Tigré and Tigriüa, sing. 
masc. tu, fem. ta, plur. masc. tom, fem. ten (Tigre), or tan 
(Tigrina) ; also in Tigriüa in the form sing. masc. 'etu, fem. 
’eta, plur. masc. 'etom, fem. 'etan ; Amharic masc. 'ut, fem. 
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'at; Sabeean n", Phoenician NY. In Assyrian as suffixed 
to the 3rd pers. pron. (cf. Abyssinian) &u-tà, šu-ātū, šu-āťī, etc. 

We find it also compounded with other demonstratives 
in Arabic hay-tu, -ti, -ta “come here”, hay-ha-tu, -ti, -ta 
" away ", although these may be cases of the personal endings 
of the verb applied by analogy to demonstrative stems. 
Abyssinian sing. masc. zen-tü, fem. za-ti, plur. masc. ’ellön-tu, 
fem. ’ellän-tu, also plur. 'ellótu. With these compare Galla 
emphatic -tu as in ani-tu. 


96 (ix) Demonstrative ya 

This demonstrative appears in Arabic as ya, an exclamation 
drawing attention, and as 'ay. Both are combined in the 
reduplicated forms 'ayya, iyya, just as *lala becomes ’alla. 
As y- with a half-vowel it is found attached to the personal 
pronoun in Soqotra y-he, and appears also in North African 
ana-ya, anta-ya, etc. (Morocco), anti-ya (Algeria), jyn, Jyna, 
ynae (Malta), and ya-h “he” (Syria). In Oman it is found 
with prepositions as biya in biyadayla “ with these”, etc. In 
Tigré it is used in the exclamation yaha to call attention, and 
in Tigrifia and Amharic it occurs as attached to the personal 
pronoun, thus 'aiie for 'ana-ya (Tigriiia), eñe, 'efiei (= 'en-ye, 
’en-yet, Amharic). So Aramaic YN, YUN (T.B. and T.J.) 
and Mandean plural NIS, IN for 7, pn; to which 
must be added Assyrian a-a-u (= ay-yu). 

It may perhaps be connected with the particle employed to 
denote the accusative in the form ’iyya with pronominal 
suffix as "iyyaya, "iyyaka, etc. Assyrian k-iy-ya with suffix 
as kiyahu “him”. Akin is the interrogative ’ay (cf. 106), as 
in Hebrew ’ayye “where?” Tigr& 'ayyi, fem. ’ayya. Com- 
pounded with tu, ti, ta, it appears in Hebrew as the particle 
denoting the accusative, "eth, ’eth-, Phoenician MN, 
Hebrew ’aöth with suffixes, Mishna YN, Aramaic M'N 
(papyri), later yath (Dan. ili, 12, etc.), wath in Syriac 'akwath 
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“like”, with personal suffix attached. Tigrifia ’etü, for 
"el-ty-U. 

Compounded with other demonstratives we find hadulaya 
(dialect Tripoli), and masc. hadakaya, fem. hadikaya (id.) : 
Abyssinian zéntu, where -2- is possibly for -ay- (Ge‘ez), and 
Tigrifia masc. 'ezi-yü, fem. ’ezi-ya. Aramaic (papyri) ‘32%, 
Syriac dén. 


97 (x) Demonstrative aga 

Assyrian, sing. masc. aga, fem. aga-ta “this”; in plural 
with annutu as agannutu, ete., cf. Hebrew gë “this” in 
Ezek. xlvi, 13, but it may be, as Gesenius thinks, that 7} 
is a transcriptional error for Mt: Z.A. iv, 56, regards aga 
as a variant for a^a, and Jensen (Z.A. vii, 175 sqq.) considers 
that aga-n is allied to the root AWN. 


IX 


THE RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 
98 (A) The Relative Pronouns 


(i) dha, etc. (cf. demonstratives). The same form used for 
all genders and numbers, special forms for feminine and plural 
only in colloquial dialects. Arabic dhü, but also dhi in the 
combination ’allädı (cf. 915); Sabean 4; Ethiopic 2d; 
Hebrew ze, zi ; Aramaic zü in the Ben-Hadad inscription, or 
di, d° (this the commoner form in Syriac, the Targums, T.B., 
and Mandzan). 

Fem. Arabic dhi as di 1n dialect Hadramaut and Morocco ; 
Sabæan PM; Ethiopic zi- in combination with the personal 
suflixes, thus sing. Ist 2?’aya, 2nd zv aka, cte., and ’enta, a form 
which Barth regards as connected with Berber relative enta 
(Pronomin. 67b). 

Plur. Arabic ’ul in elli, illi (dialect ‘Iraq, Syria), yalli 
(= ya-tellı in Syrian), kali (Egypt, Mecca, and North 
Africa); Sabacan DN. 

99 (ii) (a)l. Rare use of the article as relative in Arabic ; 
so há- in the later Hebrew of Chronicles and Esther (cf. 2 Chron. 
xxix, 36, ete.). Arabic dialect li (Dofar, Tunis, Malta), ’el 
(Iraq, Syria, Palestine); Saban DN; Tigré la. 

100 (iil) ša,ete. Hebrew ’“er, late še-, i^ (2 Kings vi, 11; 
Judges v, 7, as mark of northern dialect of Israel), Phoenician 
UN (C.LS. 1, 2, cf. assamar in Plautus, Poenul. hi, 26), 
U (C.L8. i, 112, etc.), this latter more frequent in neo-Punic 
(se in Plautus, Poenul. i, 1,3). Later Hebrew šel as mark 
of the genitive ( —'*Zer li “ which is to . . .”, cf. 128), so Punic 
(Cooke, NSI. xxxix, 2; xh, 2, etc.). Assyrian ša, šu. 
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The same root appears in Assyrian assam “ there ’’, Hebrew 
Sam, Aramaic tamman, Arabic thamina, thumma. 


101 (iv) The interrogatives man, mä (cf. 102 below) are also 
used as relatives. Thus Arabie man “ who ", mà “ which ”’ ; 
Hebrew m “ who”, mă, mà (cf. 102) “ which ", and also mo 
in the poetical forms b^mo (Ps. xi, 3), k*mo (Ps. lxxv, 15), l*mo 
(Job xxvii, 14). Aramaic má. So Ethiopic mã- in mà'zé 
“when”, Tigré ma’aze. Arabic mata (cf. interrogatives). 


102 (B) The Interrogative Pronouns 


(i) mā. Arabic ma “what?” shortened mă with the 
prepositions bimd, limd, etc. Also mähuwa “who?” 
(Moroccan dialect), mhu, mu “ who * " (Oman). 

Abyssinian ma with preposition kama, etc. 

Hebrew md, mä (cf. above), the short retained by closure of 
the syllable, thus mallakem “ what is it to you ? " (Isa. iii, 15), 
mäbbesas “ what profit ? ” (Ps. xxx, 10), mäzze “ what is this ?" 
(Exod. iv, 2). Before Ah, h, ' (cf. 53), as me, me hadel 
(Ps. xxxix, 5), ete., also at beginning of sentence as in 
2 Kings i, 7, etc., and in lame (1 Sam. 1, 8), kamme, bamme, etc., 
but lengthened as mà in l*màá, bammä, kammä, lamma. 

Aramaic mā (Ezra vi, 8), Syriae ind. With prep. k°md, etc. 

The same root is combined with dh or t (cf. relatives) in 
Arabie mata “when”, Ethiopie maze “when?” Hebrew 
matay (id.), Syriac ’emta “when?” and in Syriae máná 
( —*má-dená) “ who ? " and Targ. madén “ why ? ” 

108 (ii) man. Arabic mani, mani “who?” (cf. relative 
man), Ethiopic mannü, acc. manna, plur. "ella-inannü ; Amharic 
man, acc. mänan, plur. 'ella-mán ; Tigre, Tigriia mdn. 
Aramaic män, máná in Syriac and Targ., also Syriae mün ; 
Samaritan | and so Nabatwan (Cooke, NSI. lxxx, 87); 
Syriae manu, T.B. masc. mani, fem. mani. Assyrian, nom. 
mannu, mannum, oblique cases manam. 


, 
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104 (iii) mi. Abyssinian m?-atan ** how much ? ” (Gefez) ; 
Tigré mi “ what?" Hebrew mi “who?” and as“ what?” 
(Amos vii, 2, 5). Aramaic mi (T.D.) as simple particle of 
interrogation. 

105 (iv) min. Arabic min“ who ?” men, min (Hadramaut, 
‘Iraq, Morocco) Abyssinian mén (Amharic). Assyrian 
minu “ what?" ana meni “why?” Also in Abyssinian 
ment “ what?” (Ge'ez), ment-av (Tigrifia). 

106 (v)’ay. Arabic ’ayy-,’ayy (Egypt, Hadramaut). Ethi- 
opie'ay (indechned). Aramaic masc. 'ay-na, fem.’ay-dä, plur. 
'ay-len. Assyrian ay. All these denote “who? what?" 
used adjectivally. 


X 


THE NOUN 
107 (A) Nouns generally 


The question as to whether nouns or verbs come first in 
the historical evolution of language may be regarded as 
largely one of those theoretical exercises which are but little 
caleulated to advance the practical work of philology. So far 
as the Semitic languages are concerned there are undoubtedly 
older forms surviving amongst the nouns than amongst the 
verbs, and the variety of noun forms as contrasted with the 
comparatively stereotyped verb form seems to support the 
view that the nouns present an earlier type than verbs. But 
it is absurd to argue as though all the nouns came into existence 
first and all the verbs were derived from them or vice versa. 
Early Semitie, like other primitive languages, must have 
possessed a limited range of noun ideas and verb ideas, and 
many new nouns were afterwards formed by derivation from 
verbs, as well as new verbs from nouns. We say noun ideas 
and verb ideas because it is quite possible that there may not 
have been a limited vocabulary, but, as appears in several 
African languages, a large though vague vocabulary full of 
synonyms, the progress of development being mainly an 
advance in the formation of accurate ideas, and consequently 
the specializing of synonyms so that those previously used 
indefinitely of a whole genus were now applied to different 
species, and thus the vocabulary became more accurate. 
Such a progress had taken place to a great extent before the 
separation of the different branches of Semitic, but it had not 
taken place before the separation of Semitic from the earlier 
Hamitic group, for there we find hardly any likeness in 
vocabulary although close similarities in morphology. 
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But these must be regarded as mere suggestions. Whilst 
we can find primitive languages which are diffuse and vague 
in vocabulary, there are undoubtedly others which are scanty 
and yet fairly accurate in denoting a limited range of common 
objects, as seems to be the case with the Baltic group in the 
Indo-European family. We seem able to state that when 
Semitic was specialized its parent stock was by no means of 
a primitive type, and so proto-Semitic was itself at a fairly 
advanced stage of development. 

The great majority of noun and verb stems show a base 
form of three consonants, but a small number of bi-consonantal 
roots appear amongst the nouns. Some of these are found 
also in ancient Egyptian, whilst others not so found are 
assimilated to tri-consonantal roots. 


108 (I Two Consonant Roots 
(a) First Group 


Two consonant noun stems which show no assimilation to 
three consonant stems. 

On“ two”: ancient Egyptian sn ; Arabic 0n (dual nani) ; 
Hebrew $’nayim (dual); Assyrian sind. 

sp “lip”: ancient Egyptian sp-t (fem. affix) ; Arabic 
Safat; Hebrew safa; Assyrian Sap-tu. 

$ * sheep " : ancient Egyptian sw; Arabic sa’ ; Hebrew $e. 

nv “water”: ancient Egyptian mw; Arabic ma’ ; Assyrian 
mi-i; Abyssinian may (cf. S 19); Hebrew *may-, in plur. 
mayım. 

mt * man" : ancient Egyptian mt; Hebrew ma or með ; 
Abyssinian met; Assyrian mut-u. 

bn “son”: Arabic ibn; Hebrew ben; Assyrian binu 
(Aramaic bar). 

$m “name”: Arabic ism; Sabsean DD; Hebrew Sem; 
Assyrian šumu. 
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m “hundred”: Arabie mi’at; Abyssinian me’-et (fem.) ; 
Hebrew meä; Assyrian meat. 

pm (pw) “mouth”: Arabic fam ; Abyssinian ’af; Hebrew 
pe; Assyrian pū. 

yd “hand”: Arabic yad; Sabæan IN; Hebrew yad ; 
Assyrian idu. 

dm “blood”: Arabic dam ; Hebrew dam; Assyrian damu. 


(b) Second Group 


Noun stems which show two consonants but are frequently 
treated as having three. This may be an assimilation to 
tri-consonantal forms, or it may be that they were originally 
tri-consonantal. 

"b (bw) “ father” ; ’h Chw)“ brother” ; hm (hmw) “ father- 
in-law”: thus Arabic nom. 'abü-, acc. ’aba, gen. ’abi before 
suffixes, and so generally in the Semitic languages. This 
may be final -w assimilating, or it may be a long vowel inserted 
as compensation after a bi-literal stem. 

"m (mm) “mother”: Arabic "wmm; Hebrew ’ém; 
Assyrian ummu. 

ym (ymm, ywm) “day”: Arabic yawm ; Hebrew yom; 
Assyrian immu. 

In any case these two consonant stems are not numerous, 
although, as will be noticed, they include some very common 
nouns. 


109 (II) Vocalization of Noun Stems 


Nouns other than proper names may generally be divided 
into three leading classes: (i) common nouns denoting con- 
crete objects ; (ii) adjectives and participles ; and (iii) abstract 
nouns, including the N. Verbi and infinitive. The older and 
commoner nouns belong to class (i), whilst the abstract 
nouns of class (iii) are presumably of later formation. 

N 
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(1) gatl, (2) qitl, (3) quil 

These are three very common noun forms showing words 
of all three classes enumerated above. In Abyssinian (2) and 
(3) are confused together in one getl (getel) type (cf. 47, 48). 
Where the case endings are obsolete a vowel is of necessity 
inserted between the second and third radicals (cf. 68 above), 
thus kalb- “ dog”, Hebrew keleb, with suffix kalbi; Aramaic 
k*leb, emphatic kalbá. So Assyrian construct kalab, absolute 
kalb-u, etc. For roots with semi-vowel as medial or final 
radical cf.’§§ 51, 52. With initial y- Hebrew adds afformative 
-t, thus root ysb, infin. Sebeth (cf. § 149). 


(4) qatal 

Also a common type of all three classes. Hebrew qatdl 
(cf. § 46, chap. iii), but Aram. g‘tal, qatlá, as (1) with 2nd or 
3rd laryngal, etc. 


(5) qital, (6) qutal 

These two are frequently interchanged: but normally 
(5) appears in concrete nouns, (6) in adjectives, whilst both 
are found in abstracts. They are confused as getal in 
Abyssinian. In Hebrew (6) may appear as quta] in more 
ancient forms as the pr.n. Siar, but generally and 
regularly it becomes götäl as söfär “ trumpet ", rarely götäl, 
gütäl as in Söfär (pr.n. in Job ii, 11) and sügar “ cage ”. 


(7) qatil, and by assimilation (8) qiti 
These are found represented in all three classes. In 
Hebrew (7) qatil becomes qatel, q*teli, or assimilates as (8) q°tél 


e^z [11 


in the absolute, e.g. p^ér “ ornament ". 


(9) gatul, and by assimilation (10) qutul 
(9) in conerete nouns and adjectives, (10) more commonly 
in abstract nouns. 
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We turn next to the forms containing a long vowel, as :— 
(11) gatıl 
This is the commonest form for the N. Agentis and active 


participle (cf. sect. 147 below), and appears also as an abstract 
type. Hebrew götel, etc. 


(12) qatil and (13) qatàl 

These are distinctively Aramaie types, the former as the 
usual Syriac passive participle (cf. 147). Arabic contains 
some loan words from Aramaic of type (13) as sa'ür, etc., and 
perhaps some native examples in such words as 'athür. 


(14) qatal, (15) qital, (16) qutal 

The two former have examples of all three classes, the last 
is mainly adjectives (especially diminutives) and abstract 
nouns. In Hebrew q'tol seems to correspond with Arabic (15) 
and (16), although we also find getöl for (15). These forms 
make feminine gatalat, qitalat, qutulat shortening the second 
vowel (cf. Barth, Nominalbildung). 


(17) gatil, and by assimilation (18) qii 
Chiefly adjectives, abstract nouns also of type (17). 
Feminines as gatilat, qitilat. 


(19) gatül, and assimilated (20) qutàl 

Adjectives and abstract nouns. Fem. gatulat, etc. 
Abyssinian nouns getül for (19) and either qgéil or gütäl 
for (20) ; both these latter are rare. In (19) Hebrew may have 
qatol or qatül, as yaqos (Hos. ix, 8), and the same word as 
yaqüá in Ps. xci, 3. 

Passing to forms with doubled medial, we have :— 
(21) qattal, (22) qittal, (23) quttal, (24) qut, (25) gattul, 

(26) quttul, and (27) quttul 

The types qutayl, ete., are treated as stems with informatives 

(cf. 114). Deverbals from verb stems with added n- or t- 
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must be classed under the verb themes which show these 
preformatives, whilst stems with m-, etc., are treated below 
(88 110-13). 


110 (II) Noun Stems with preformatives 
(1) Preformatwe m- 
(a) Arabic 

(1) The preformative ma- (mu- before stems containing 
more than three consonants) denotes the time or place of 
the action or state designated by the root, or the place 
abounding in or producing the material denoted by the 
parent noun; or the abstract or N. Verbi in deverbal forms, 
or the pompe (verbal adjective). 


(a) Time: Kr 3“ bear child” ME 9^ “ birthday ”. 
Ar ra ay a 
(8) Place: Asas “ repair to”, 4,220“ place aimed at”; 


a“ 
T «€ » 4 . RR 35 (s = “ce » 
->> “enter”, odie “entry”; s dwell ”, 


U 


oe 
* 


or A “A. 5 . 
nr “dwelling”; ge “set (sun, etc)", ae 
” LÀ . 
Jt na 
[11 3), | ee 1; 25 = lag [11 : 33 
west"; Ju hon", Awle “place full of lions 


^ 


Cr 


m 2 rs Pa ME m 
dko “pray” (conj. ii), (gla. “oratory " ; Aæ “ bow 


down ” A “mosque”, etc. 


(y) a N. Verbi, Infinitive : Ya » Mac ^ 


Apr 


“act of eating " ; Als “be patient ", infin. > Kr Also 
with aflormative -f, as As “ praise”, infin. EA 


Sometimes magtal is the N. Verbi where maqtil is the noun 
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of place or time, thus a “sit”, infin. m but 


gue “place where tribunal sits ”. 
(9) Participle: passive pte. of the Primary stem as 
jor €^) 


d $244; all participles of the derived stems, as g 
oF 


(intens.), a? (caus.), etc. 


Cai 
(2) Preformative mi- denotes instrument, sometimes also 


“oO 


the living agent; thus em “open ”, ona “key”; so 


nr “file” (mabrad in dialect, Egypt, ‘Iraq); with -t as 


js broom ”. 
(b) Abyssinian 

(1) ma- instrument, object, agent. Thus ‘adada 
"reap", ma‘dad “sickle”; šārara “found”, mašarat 
“ foundation ”, etc. 

(2) ma-, me- (for mi-) denoting place, as 3äraga 
(of the sun, etc.) ", esraq “ east” ; sakaba “lie”, meskab 
“bed”: with initial w-, mülad “ birthplace ”. 

(3) ma-, me-, abstract, etc. In Amharie the infinitive 
regularly with ma-. Thus ‘arafa “rest”, me‘raf “ rest 
(noun) ". 

(4) ma- with the participles, maqattal, etc. 


(c) Hebrew 
Generally ma-, mi-, are not strictly specialized in meaning, 
but depend more on phonetic influences. Usually mä- is 


€ 


* rise 


preserved before a laryngal or in double closure, mã- appears in 
an open syllable before the tone, më-, mi-, m- are produced by 
the operation of the phonetic rules already given (cf. sect. 46). 

(1) Place, time. — y. “fountain”, PYA “ place abounding 
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in fountains ” ; ob "lay up”, 1229 * storehouse ”’ ; op 

“stand up”, as “place”; 131 “slaughter”, Mt “ altar, 

place of slaughter ” saw “dwell”, 13% Din“ dwelling ” ; etc. 
(2) Instrument. TMB “open”, MMY "key" 5 
eat” , ROIND “ knife” ; “ND " capture ", TDO“ Hk ae 


(3) Abstract. 593 ** complete ”, boon or boss * com- 
pletion " ; adjective SBN “ dark ” ‚boxn * darkness ” ; ba 
“to judge ”, o7 “judgment ". 

(4) Participles. Intensitive as bap etc., and causative as 
Swapp, ete. 

Verbs with radical semi-vowel as NY* form dev verbal nouns, 
as NYY “going out". Verbs med. gem. as bon, or 
55 (W720) or ADD, ie. first syllable opened and vowel 
increased. Initial n- as VD “ bend (a bow) ”, YDI “ weapon ” 
(for *yD32). 


(d) Aramaic 


As in Hebrew the vocalization of m- depends mainly on 
phonetic conditions. 


(1) Place, time. MAT "to slaughter”, MITA “altar” 
(Ezra vii, 17), Syriac ps E 122 “ dwell", 1275, Syriac 
Dad “ dwelling ” 

(2) Instrument. ns i -— = PIND * scales" (Dan. v, 
27); Wal "extract", Mao “ forceps ”. 

(3) Abstract. „aa “ go out", aan “a going out” ; so 
infinitives of the derived stems as intensitive à Nato, 
causative @Xpaso, àNlaato, etc. 

(4) Participles. Passive TAY “work done” (Dan. iv, 
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34), Mio Ato, etc. Active [fato, etc. Deverbal adjective 
as AL“ do”, Wash “active”. 
(e) Assyrian 

In Assyrian m- becomes n- before a stem containing a 
labial or labial sonant. 

(1) Place, time.—&kn “ sit ", maskanu “ place " ; “Ik “go”, 
mälaku “ way”. 

(2) Instrument. —rkb “ ride", narkabu “ chariot ”. 

(3) Abstract. —ramu “love”, naramu “love (noun)”; 
phr “ collect ", napharu “ totality ”. 

(4) Participle, agent, object, ete—banu “ create ", nabnitu 
“creature”. So mu-, nu- in participles of the derived 
conjugations. 


cc 


(f) General note on the m- preformative 

This m- preformative appears in ancient Egyptian, as in 
mh’t “scales” from Ah’ “ measure ", mnht “oil” from nh 
“anoint”, msdhr “sleep” from ésdhr “to sleep”, eto, 
Cf. Coptic 224 “place”, prefixed in gea rtcuoHtp, 
“ prison " from cwnp, “bind”; 22a nowt “ west” 
from pur “go down", etc. Similarly, Libyan, though 
rarely, as in moutfen “ entry ” from atef “enter” (dialect 
Ouargla), messa “food” from eg “eat” (Tlemsen); and 
in Hausa to express the agent, as gudu “run”, maigudy 
“ fugitive ", saki “ weave ", masaki “‘ weaver ", etc. 


111 (ii) Preformative t- 

This preformative appears in derivatives from verbal stems 
in ¢- (reflexive passive, cf. sect. 140), and sometimes as a kind 
of variant of m-. 


(a) Arabic "E 
In eommon use as infinitive of the intensitive, as wet 
a 


ae on” 


ala; hence verbal noun and deverbal abstract, as 
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[d 


o 

. ^ . LI Ow 

Me "^ dispense ", ame “dispensation”. Cf. zu 
- 


“ 
Pd por Pd Ae 
" . e$ Lad - 
“ prosperity ”, dr “ danger ", abstract, where4 MUT 


denotes the concrete * place of danger ". In concrete nouns 
o ? 
Dg 


denoting agent, etc., as Af) “Jean on”, TE “ walking- 
-° -— 
stick ”, Obs “image, likeness ", more concrete than ds 


ME 
“ pattern". Some female names, as ^T, etc., cf. final 
fem. -at and Libyan use of fem. as prefix and suffix t-t (cf. 
sect. 115 below). 
(b) Abyssinian 
Apparently only in loan words, as tagbar 
“ commandment ”, etc. 


(c) Hebrew 
"73^ ^" generation", from "O3 “bear child"; "12 
(intens.) “teach ", hence passive Tn “ pupil ". 
(d) Aramaic 
ao 2 “ pupil” (cf. above), 1504.2. “ pride”, etc. 
(e) Assyrian 
mahar f oppose", tamharu “ battle”; anahu “sigh”, 


€ 


“work ”, te'ezaz 


tanihu “sighing”; talittu = Arabic ol, etc. Also as 


€ 


informative (metathesis) in gitmalu “ perfect” from gamälu 


wide" from rps “ be wide". 


ee 


“to complete”; ritpasu 


112 (iii) Preformative y- 
Such a preformative seems to occur in proper names which 


fon 


^ or 
were originally sentences, as ‚N. , eM; etc., orin Hebrew 


which commenced with the name of God, as DIY, etc. Laying 
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Pa 


these aside, we have unpeanices of y- equivalent to m-, as p 


“be green”, ) Kos ‘verdant meadow ", or as guess 
^ en 
07 


a modified sense as in Ww a‘ ‘timid ”, where - eia 


Mec A 
means “ feeble ”, and e gg “ black smoke ”, compared with 


^o 
e? “ feverish ”. In Hebrew we have npa “ stem " 


Aiwa “ owl”, WOM? “ kind of goat”, etc. In Syriac Saa = 
For 

Arabie d s!» “ jerboa ", the derivation is presumably from 

m Loona “mandrake” is a compound -20n “give” 


0 x E n ` AE . 
and 03 “desire, spirit", ie. aphrodisiac, hence Arabic 


For 


loan word C? Jas 


113 (iv) Preformative Hamza 
Most often preformative Hamza simply results from a 
£ 


prosthetic vowel (cf. sect. 66), as rb‘ “ four ”, Arabic s 5l , etc., 


but there are cases in which it is a true formative, as (1) in 
broken plurals in Arabic and Abyssinian; (2) in some 
abstract forms ; and (3) in some concrete nouns. Thus (1) 


, , ee | PRT nid er 
in broken plurals we have Arabic ks ; ‚sl Abs], etc 


(cf. 124), and in Abyssinian 'ahqül, plur. of hagel “ field”, 


> “seed”, ete. (2) As an abstract 
fo F 


preformative we find it in such forms as Arabic J pw 


'azne ei, plur. of zane 


“ mistake ", Abyssinian 'awda' “ leading out”, from wada'a 
“go out", showing the trace of derivation through the 
causative formation of the verb, which probably accounts for 
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most noun preformatives of this type. Hebrew DEN 
“strength ", or more commonly as h- (cf. the causative of 
the verb) in Dunn “ authority ", FAA “a pouring out”, 

- oF 


etc. (3) As a concrete formative we find it in Arabic de 


«0 $ 
“ confused sound ", cal | “stones mixed with earth or 
£ 


Abyssinian 'agagas “ door”, Hebrew JANN “ wages ", OJIN 


“girdle ”, the A- form being more generally appropriated 
to abstract nouns, Assyrian zkribu “ prayer”, from krb 
“ask”, etc. 


114 (IV) Informatives 

In a certain number of stems we find an informative semi- 
vowel resulting in types (1) gawtal, (2) qutyal, (3) gatwal, 
(4) gittawl, (5) qitwall, and (6) qityal. Some of these may be 
instances of dissimilation, e.g. qawtal may be dissimilated from 
qattal (cf. 32, v, vi, above). Only the first two types are found 
with any degree of frequency, and it is only in type (2) which 
represents the diminutive that we can assign any particular 
semantic value. 


(1) qautal, as Arabic ds Hebrew 5143 “ young dove”. 
But many of this type in Hebrew are deverbals of the Po el 
group of med. gem. stems, e.g. Y “child” (cf. §§ 31, 32). 

D 
(2) qutyal, diminutives, as Arabic wi “little dog”, 


from D dog ", and Hebrew "PyT “ little ”. 


(3) qatwal, Arabic PI “ broken down old man ”. 


pa 


-“ 
w 


(4) qittawl, Arabic 2:5. very rare alternative for ^b 


** utmost ”. 
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° 


(5) gitwall, Arabic deste “ weak minded " (rare). 


(6) gityal, Arabic Qe “short”. 


115 (V) Noun Afformatives 
These all definitely denote feminines, abstracts, collectives, 
etc., or are deverbal derivatives. 


(a) Afformative -at, -t 

This is common to all the Semitic languages and appears 
also in Hamitic. Thus ancient Egyptian sn “ brother ", snt 
* sister ", etc. So in Libyan, but there both as afformative 
and preformative, as founas “ bull”, tefounest “ cow " (Siwah 
dialect); Bishari as tekk “man”, teket “ woman”; Galla 
hame “ good", fem. ham-tu; Hausa karia “ dog”, kariata 
“ bitch ”. 


= 


£ B 
(1) As «t. Arabic a * brother”, Cum! “ sister", cy! 
“son”, Ei “daughter”. Hebrew 'aNT5 “ Moabite ”, 
fem. INID, etc. Assyrian fab-u “good”, fem. fab-tu. 
Abyssinian walad “ child ”, fem. walat for waladt. 

(2) As -at, the commonest form. In Hebrew, Aramaic, 


and Arabic dialect this -at becomes -@ as final, Le. if not 
protected by a suffix or annexed genitive, and so in classical 


A : SOME. » T £u. 
Arabic in pause. Thus Arabic Le great’, fem. A le, 
= = 
etc. Hebrew DID “horse”, MDID “mare”, construct 
MDD. Assyrian Sarr-u “ king”, fem. Sarr-at-u. Abyssinian 
more commonly -t or -é. 


(3) With ’ah, ham we find -àt, as though compensatory with a 


bi-literal root, thus Arabic em Abyssinian hamät, Hebrew 


nion. 
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In the examples given above -t, -at, is a feminine afforma- 
tive, but it is also used to derive abstract nouns from 
verbs or adjectives, and similarly it is employed in the 
formation of nouns denoting office or profession; thus 


Arabic 551%} “ piety ”, dal> “office of Halif"; Hebrew 
Mai “goodness” ; Abyssinian Sandyt “ beauty” (from 
Sanday “ beautiful”); Assyrian fab-t-u “ goodness ", etc. 
Closely allied to these abstracts are the Nomina Speciei, 
deverbal nouns describing the manner of doing the action of 


the verb, thus in Arabic in the form qitlat as PL manner 


of riding ” , from T ‘ride ”. 


As the formative of an adjective we find Assyrian pū 
“ mouth ”, piat “ belonging to the mouth ”. 


The termination -t, -at, is also employed to derive the name 


Nod 


of the individual from the collective, as Arabic jh “ cattle " 


n 


o yf “cow”; Abyssinian lal “pearls”, lalat “a single 
pearl"; Hebrew Wty “ hair ", ny " single hair ", etc 


116 (b) Afformative -y, -1 
(1) This afformative occurs most often in the formation of 
Gentile names, but is applied by analogy to other adjectival 
e 


forms. Thus Arabic -iyy, -iy, fem. -iyyat, as ol “ Syria " 
€ 


w Ld : 5 acs { . 
[eA 'Syran"; Hebrew -iyy, -7, fem. -i, as NS’ 
ys TEE 
Israelite”, ‘DY " Hebrew"; Abyssinian -7, fem. -7, 
as harrasi “ ploughman ", more commonly in combination 
ce 


with -dw, -7, as herestiyanant 


. x : 0D X ; ORO MN ` 
“like”; Aramaic as [45005 ^ Roman”, Leto “ Egyptian ” 


Christian "', 'aiyawt or ’alyay 
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etc.; Assyrian -iy (-iyu>-ü), fem. -W or -ay (-aya>-d, 
indeclinable), as aššurū “ Assyrian ", sidüna “ Sidonian ”. 
(2) Abstract nouns; rare use of -? alone to denote abstracts, 
thus Aramaic WW (Marti. VW, cf. below) “ rooting out " 
(Ezra vii 26), Assyrian -iy-u-ü, as in purrüsü “ decision ". 
Frequently, however, this - is combined with -t, as in Arabic 
~iyat, -iyyat, or -ayat, e.g. axi S or AS abhorrence ”, 


and L3 or ái L3 « intelligence ", the added -iy- 
apparently making no difference in the meaning; Abyssinian 
nest “ smallness” from na’asa “be small”; Hebrew 
MYR " beginning” ; Aramaic 1A»aàsto “ baptism ". 

(3) Feminine. In the 2nd person singular of the pronoun 
(cf. 79) and of the verb (cf. 146) and in the plur. -in, etc. 
(id.). Also in some Hebrew female names as "WY (Gen. xvi, 1), 
Phoenician ‘M279 “ mistress " (Cooke, NSI. 13, 3), and as 
-ē (<-ay) in UN “ten " in fem. numerals 11-19 in Hebrew, 
and *- in Samaritan fem. numerals. Aramaic - in MTS, fem. 
of MN “ another” (Bib. Aram.), and so in the papyri: -é 
(-ày) in Targ. and T.B. as MAD “ little (finger) ", m 


7? 
. 


“new (year) Abyssinian -i in 'ahatti for 'ahadti, fem. of 


232 


'ahadu “ one 


117 (c) Afformative Hamza 


(1) As feminine afformative, in Arabic adjectives denoting 


1 £ Tod 
colour or bodily defect, thus go “ yellow "', fem. n vo, 


etc. Adjectives in -àn make fem. in -à' or -à, thus oYà- 


“joyful ”, fem. PY: Ve o “ drunken ", fem. Ge. 
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4— 0 


(2) As abstract afformative, Arabic -a’ in la, etc., 
Er 
and type qutala’ for qutäl, and ’aqtil@ for 'aqtilat, e.g. lee 
s F 7 
Aoc , etc. Abyssinian -@ or -ó with suffixed -t, as gedesat 
“ holiness ", infin. nabibot ““ to advise", also with afformative 


-n as gédséna@ “ holiness ", and without suffix in ’afegrö “ to 
love" infin. Hebrew with suffixed -t in 1232311 “ wisdom ”’, ete. 


118 (d) Afformative -n ae oa 

(1) Abstract. Arabic -an as olis“ trembling”, from (54> 
“to tremble” ; Qu “thanks”, etc. Abyssinian -an 
as bed‘an “ blessedness ”, or -nā as in gadsend “ holiness ”. 
Hebrew -ón as NY * famine" (Gen. xlii, 19), IN 
“ destruction ” ; Aram. -0n, -än as 123 (Ezra vi, 2), 
1227 (id. iv, 15) “memory”; Assyrian as in dulhān-u. 


“Or 


Also in combination with -é, -at, as Arabic Anil , Abyssinian 
’abednat‘“ madness ", Hebrew mwa " shame" (Hos. x, 6), etc. 

(2) Only occasionally does -än appear as a feminine 
afformative in North Semitic, thus Hebrew Mnp 
“ tortuous " (Isa. xxvii, 1), Aramaic ITS “ fruitful ” 
(Dan. vii, 7). P 

(3) As an adjectival formative in Arabic olde ** foolish ”, 
SE l As ; A 
Gb “tale bearing ”, ee “thirsty”; Abyssinian 
tcküran “ black "; Hebrew JINN “last”, 271" inner ”. 
119 (e) Afformative -m 

Aflormative -m appears in adjectives „Lo “ hard ”, 


eMe “very black ". 
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190 (f) Afformative -ù 


Afformative -ú (0-, 26.) appears as an abstract formation 
in Aramaic, and so in loan words in Arabic and later Hebrew, 


thus 2a2NSo “kingdom”, Arabic c» s. Hebrew m»55 
(1 Chron. xii, 23). It seems allied to afformative -?, thus 
1:5 (Ezra vi, ll), as equivalent to p (Dan. n, 5). It 
appears in Syriac in the infinitive of the secondary stems of 
the verb. 


191 (B) Gender 


One of the most marked characteristics of the Semitic and 
Hamitie languages lies in the distinction of genders, a point 
which was taken by Lipsius as itself the test of Semitic- 
Hamitic kinship amongst the languages of Africa. 

Grammatical gender to us suggests sex distinction, but this 
does not appear to have been its original import, for most of 
the oldest words used to denote females are not feminine in 
form; either the male and female are called by quite different 
names, or the same word is used to denote both male and 
female without the sign of the femininein the latter case. This 
includes many kinds of animals of which we may suppose 
that in earlier times men had not had occasion to note a 
distinction of sex. 

Grammatically we may group gender forms under three 
heads—(1) the older type in which the feminine denotes the 
female, but is not derived from the root used for the corre- 
sponding masculine; (ii) the nouns in which the same form 
is used to denote either sex ; and (iii) the derived feminines 
made by the addition of an afiormative, not always denoting 
the female sex. Assyrian and ancient Egyptian stand alone 
in adding the feminine afformative -t, -at to all names of 
females, thus ancient Egyptian mw-t ** mother" as though 
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from masc. mw, although no such root exists to denote 


“father”; Arabic „a “soul”, Assyrian napis-t- with 
feminine afformative. But, as we have seen above, the 
afformatives -t, -at, etc., are used not only to form feminines 
but also for abstract and collective nouns, etc. It may be 
that these afformatives are relics of a “ class ” system such 
as still exists in the Bantu languages. 


122 (C) Number 
(a) The Plural 

Probably the oldest type of plural is that which shows the 
reduplication of the singular, or part of the singular, root; 
thus in Somali 'ad “‘ white”, plur. 'ad'ad ; der “ tall", plur. 
derder; and by partial reduplication, Kafa bako “hand”, 
plur. bakiko, buše “ maiden ”, plur. busise; Hausa yasa 
"finger", plur. yasosı; and probably in such ancient 
Egyptian forms as ör’r “ vine”. Some traces of such forms 
survive in Semitic as may ' water" in Hebrew, construct 
plur. meme (also mē); so pe “mouth”, plur. pipi-oth 
(Ps. exlix, 6). So Aramaic rab “great”, plur. 323^ 
(Cooke, NSI, 63, 10). 

A second type of plural occurs in the use of the singular 
as plural without change, ie. a singular used collectively 
as Hebrew ’adam “ man " for mankind. 

A third type of plural is the collective proper derived from 
the singular by the addition of an afformative, for which 
purpose the same afformatives -t, -at, -y, etc., as used as for 
the feminine and abstract. 

A fifth kind of plural is formed by internal modification 
(broken plural), which is derivation by vowel change instead 
of by the addition of a formative. In fact, this implies the 
use of some stem form which is collective or abstract as a 
plural, e.g. gutul (cf. 109) as plural of qatal, qital, qutal, qatil, 
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qatül, etc., as firäs “bed”, plur. furus. This particular kind 
of plural, or the use of a collective formation in place of a 
plural, is principally developed in Arabic and Abyssinian. 


198 (b) Plural formatives 

The plural or collective formatives are substantially the 
same as those which we have already seen employed to form 
the feminine, abstract, etc. Thus :— 

(i) -at, -t: collective, as Arabic kam’ “ mushroom ", plur. 
kamat; Hebrew dag “ fish ", plur. dägä, cf. 'oyébé0 * company 
of exiles" (Mic. vii, 8). All these in -at are essentially 
collective. 

(ii) -y, -?: Abyssinian, plurals in -? before suffixes, thus 
plur. 'abaw “ fathers ", suffix 'abaw-i-hà “ his fathers ”, etc. 
This - is added to plurals of every formation before the suffix. 
Hebrew and Aramaic construct plur. -ay, unaccented -é 
(cf. 49). Assyrian -ë appears as a plural formative, but in 
reality this is the acc.-gen. termination which in later 
forms of the language is used more or less carelessly for any 
case (cf. 126). 

(ii) -àn: Arabic as in *bidàn “ servants ", insan “ men”: 
as qitlän, plural of qatl, qul, qutl, qatal, qutal, qutal ; as qutlän, 
plural of qatl, qitl, qatal, qatil, qatil, qital, qutal. Abyssinian 
-än as regular plural of masculine adjectives, names of trades, 
_ occupations, etc., as gasisan “ priests". In Tigré as -àm. 
Hebrew -ön in collective ‘izbén-tm “ traffic" (Ezek. xxvii, 
19)  Aramaie, chiefly as plural of nouns denoting rank or 
condiments, as rawr’bäne ''magnates". Assyrian äni 
** gods "*, ete., but here again -änt is properly the termination 
of the oblique cases (cf. 126). 


194 (c) The Broken Plurals 


The broken plurals are noun formations of the type described 
in sect. 109, originally collective, which have to a great extent 
o 
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displaced the ordinary plurals in South Semitic. This is most 
obviously the case in those which have the types qatal, qital, 
qutal, from which the nouns denoting individual members are 


derived by the addition of afformative -at, thus E “knees ”, 


sing. 4. er Some others (gatalat, gitälat, qitlat, etc.) show the 


afformative employed to denote the collective group. So 


the very common broken plural of the type qatl is most often 


purely collective, as e “people”. Plurals of this kind are 
most frequent in Arabie and Abyssinian, and appear also in 
Sabzan as DSANN “ fruits ", sing. DAN (D- is mimation, 
cf. sect. 132), od) “ children er DNDN “ feudatories = 
sing. DAN. Although collective formations occur freely in 
North Semitic, we find no developed use of collectives as 
replacing plurals there. 


125 (d) The Dual 


The dual does not appear to be of very early date, as it is 
obviously secondary and derivative. On the other hand, it is 
in the process of decay in all the Semitic languages. Its 
characteristic is the suffix -ay. In Arabic masculine nouns 
this shows in nominative -ay >-ā, and in the oblique cases 
-ay; thus construct, nom. -d, gen. acc. -ay, otherwise nom. 
-üni, gen. acc. -ayni ; and so in the feminine. With this we 
may compare ancient Egyptian -y added either to the plur. 
-w or to the fem. -é. The added nunation gives -dna>-dani 
by dissimilation, the oblique cases -ay-ni by analogy with the 
nominative. 

In Abyssinian rare traces survive in which -ay>-é (cf. 49), 
thus kel’é “two”, cf. Arabic kilāni “ both”; ’ede- “ both 
hands ” before suffixes only. 
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Hebrew has -ay, which appears in the construct, and so 
yaday *! two hands ” (Ezek. xiii, 18), rarely -€ as in Sné " two ” 
in the combination sné ‘asar “twelve”. With mimation 
yadayım “two days”, etc. Like the ancient Egyptian and 
Arabic the fem. dual adds this -æy to the fem. -at, thus safa 
“Tip”, dual s*fathayim, construct $if*the. 

Aramaic shows -ay in the two words y'day “ hands”, 
raglay “feet”. Syriac has -é, which appears only in t*rén 
“two”, fem. tartén, and mathen (210) “two hundred ”, 

Assyrian in the old and middle forms of the language has 
masc. -@ (from -ay), oblique cases -e, fem. -t-à, -t-&. These 
occur rarely in the later forms of the language. 

In modern Arabic dialect adjectives have entirely lost the 
dual termination, which is obsolescent throughout, and usually 
the feminine singular is employed in qualifying a dual noun, 
thus raglen talyanıya “ two Italian men ” (Egyptian dialect), 
or the adjective may be in the plural, as ir-raglen tauyibin 
“the two good men" (id.). 

In Hebrew an adjective qualifying two nouns is in the 
plural, not dual, as in Gen. xl, 5. 


196 (D) The Cases 

Three cases appear in Semitie, and are distinguished by 
vowel endings, nominative -u, genitive -1, accusative -a, 
and there are traces also of a fourth, the adverbial case, whose 
vowel ending was -u like the nominative. The genitive -; 
suggests comparison with the formative -ty-, -t (cf. 121), 
as denoting “ belonging to . . .", etc., in adjectives. The 
accusative has been associated with the demonstrative Aa 
(cf. 89), and actually appears as -h@ in Abyssinian proper 
names (cf. below). With rather less confidence the nominative 
has been connected with the personal pronoun hu. 

Originally these case endings seem to have been long in 
quantity, and are generally so preserved in the plural and as 
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attached to the words ’ab “ father”, 'ah “ brother", ham 
“ father-in-law " (cf. 108) before suffixed pronominal forms 
(cf. 82). 

The general history of the Semitic case endings shows 
(i) the shortening of the vowels in the singular, (ii) a tendency 
to discard short final case endings, and (iii) in certain languages 
a tendency to confuse some or all of the cases. 


(a) Arabic 

In classical Arabic all three cases appear as -%, -i, -d, save 
with the words 'ab, etc., and a few others which retain the 
long vowel endings before suffixed pronours, as nom. 'abük, 
gen. ’abik, acc. 'abük, etc., and short case endings also 
appear with the -ät of the fem. plur. In the sing. nouns 
ending in -iw, -iy (not -iyy or -iy) the nom. -tyu becomes - 
and thus assimilates to the genitive so that we have only 
the two case endings nom. gen. -i, acc. -a, as in gadi “ a judge ”; 
whilst others ending in -aw, -ay show -a for all three cases. 
In the plural the accusative has been entirely absorbed in 
the genitive, leaving only the two case endings nom. -à, 
gen. aco. -?, and this has been reproduced in the dual (cf. 125). 
The adverbial case is preserved as -u in the adverbs qablu 
“ before ", tahtu “ under”, etc. 

In vernacular Arabie the short case endings are lost ; even 
before consonant suffixes they are commonly replaced by 
inserted vowels as described in sect. 68. It has been noted 
that 'ab, 'ah, etc., retain their case vowels long before 
consonant terminations but not before Ist sing. -? in classical 
Arabic. Indialect, as a rule, one of the case vowels is retained 
and serves for all cases, and sometimes this is employed even 
before the 1st sing., which then appears as -ya or -y (cf. 82). 
In the plural the gen. -? serves for all cases. Thus in dialect, 
even where some of the case endings are preserved, all dis- 
tinction between cases is lost. 
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(b) Abyssinian 

Abyssinian preserves acc. -d, the gen. -ë (for -/) having 
fallen away as a final but being retained before suffixes, as 
negüs-é-ka, negüs-a-ka “ thy king”. Proper names, however, 
retain the full accusative -ha, which may be the original form 
of this case. The nouns ’ab, ’ah, ham, show gen. -à and 
acc. -à. The true nominative -Z and acc. -d are preserved 
in the numerals 1-10, thus masc. nom. ’ahadü, acc. ’ahada 
“one”, fem. acc. ’ahatd (for ’ahadta, cf. 23), and nom. fem. 
-ti. The adverbial case appears as -u in the adverbs tahtü 
** under ", qadimü “formerly ”, etc. 


(c) Hebrew 


Iu Hebrew the accusative -@ is preserved in the sense of 
direction towards, as /^ma'la ** upwards ", Babéla “ towards 
Babylon ”, bayda ** homewards ”, and so even with a preceding 
preposition as mibbabéla “from the direction of Babylon ” 
(Jer. xxvii, 16), and in the sense of time in 'attà “ now”, 
and miyyamim yamima “from year to year". A more 
direct use of the acc. termination appears in Isa. viii, 23, “ he 
lightly afflicted the land ('arsa) of Zebulun and the land (id.) 
of Naphtali.” 

The nouns 'ab, 'ah, ham, preserve the genitive ending and 
no other before consonantal suffixes, as ’abika, etc. The gen. 
-i or -é is the only case ending retained in the plural where 
we find -īm and construct -ay, -ë (cf. 49). Genitive -7 occurs 
also in Ps. ex, 4, ‘al-dibra6t Malki-sedek “ according to the 
order of Melchisedek ", and sometimes is added to the 
construct as b^ni '"00no “ his ass's colt" (Gen. xlix, 11), as 
well as in such proper names as Gabri-el, and Punic Hannibal 
(4 favour of Baal "). 

Nominative -& is found in some proper names as P’nu-dl, 
Punie Hasdru-bal, and as exclamatory (vocative) - in b*no 
Sippor (Num. xxii, 18). The adverbial case appears as -ó 
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with added mimation (cf. 132) in &ilíóm “the day before 
yesterday ”. 


(d) Aramaic 

Nominative -u appears with the nouns 'ab, 'ah, ham before 
suffixes. Gen. -i (-in, -e, -ay) is, as in Hebrew, the one case 
ending retained in the plural It is possibly preserved in -e- 
before suffixed -k of the 2nd fem. sing. and -A of the 3rd 
mase. sing. Accusative -a- is perhaps the connecting vowel 
before masc. sing. -k and before the plural suffixes, but these 
inserted vowels may have a merely phonetic origin, as 3rd 
sing. fem. -ah for -ha, 2nd -ek for -ki by metathesis. 


(e) Assyrian 

The three case endings are employed in the older 
Babylonian, but at an early date they began to be used 
without careful discrimination, and in neo-Assyrian all are in 
use but are confused without any adherence to their original 
meaning. The adverbial case appears in such forms as sepia. 
“at my feet”. 


127 (a) The Construct 


The Arabie grammarians describe the relation between a 


noun and its dependent genitive as “ annexation " (43 Lh. 
In it are two elements, the ruling noun which may be in any 
case according to the part it plays in the logical meaning of 
the sentence, but has certain peculiarities of form which are 
expressed by stating that it is in the “ construct ", and the 
genitive annexed to the regent or ruler. 

The annexation forms a very close tie between these two 
nouns 80 that normally no other word can intervene between 
them, although this rule has exceptions, especially in poetical 
and rhetorical expressions. Thus, if the noun has a qualifying 
adjective, which normally follows the substantive it qualifies, 
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this adjective must be deferred until after the genitive so 
that “ the glorious book of God" becomes “ the book-of- 
God the glorious”; so if two words depend on the same 
genitive, the second is normally deferred and the genitive 
repeated to prevent the second word intervening between the 
first regent and its genitive, thus “‘ Zayd’s sword and spear " 
becomes *' the sword of Zayd and his spear ", and so we have 
“ the sons of David and his daughters " or * the sons of David 
and the daughters of David”, not “the sons and daughters 
of David ", although we do get this latter form in poetical 
passages such as “the knowledge and fear of the Lord" 
(Isa. xi, 2). Similarly, a construct should not depend on two 
genitives because the first genitive intervenes between the 
construct and the second genitive, so “ the creation of heaven 
and earth " becomes *' the creation of heaven and the creation 
of earth " and “the God of the heavens and the God of the 
earth " (Gen. xxiv, 3), and “the bones of the kings of Judah, 
and the bones of his princes, and the bones of the priests, 
and the bones of the prophets, and the bones of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem " (Jer. viii, 1); but we do find “ the Lord God's 
creating of earth and heavens" (Gen. ii, 4). 

In annexation the construct comes first, the genitive 
follows, and the two are so closely allied that they are regarded 
as one word. In feminine nouns, for example, where the 
termination -at has become -@ (Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic 
dialect) as final (cf. 17c), the -at is preserved by a suffix or 
by an annexed genitive. In the construct a noun is defined 
by the following genitive, and therefore (i) it does not take 
the article as it is already determinate (cf. 132), and (n) it 
cannot possess.the indefinite nunation or mimation (cf. 132), 
and so we have Arabic construct qassabu from qassabun, and 
plur. qassabü not gassäbüna, and so Hebrew construct plur. 
malké for malkim, etc. We are thus unable to use the 
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genitive to express an indefinite regent, and “ a daughter of 
the king " must be expressed by the help of a preposition, 
“ a daughter to the king " or “ a daughter from the daughters 
of the king”. 

In classical Arabic, early Babylonian, and Abyssinian, the 
case endings are more or less preserved, but the general 
tendency to lose or confuse these endings caused other 
languages either to lay greater emphasis upon the other 
characteristics of the annexation or to introduce accessory 
elements. The former alternative appears in modern Arabic. 
In the genitive proper, known to the grammarians as the 
logical or true genitive, the construct cannot have the article 
whilst the dependent genitive must be defined either by the 
article, or by a possessive pronoun, or by its own nature as 
a proper name. Thus the external mark of the annexation 
is now the undefined noun immediately followed by the defined, 
e.g. hubz el-walad “the boy's bread", or hubz Muhammad 
" Muhammad's bread", the genitive having no other ex- 
pression than the fact that it is a strictly defined noun 
immediately following a noun not formally defined, and the 
freedom from any word intervening, etc., must be rigidly 
observed. 


198 (b) The relative as denoting the genitive 

In Hebrew the genitive relation is generally clear enough 
from the fact that the dependent genitive immediately follows 
the ruler, and because the ruler very often, but not always, 
shows that it is in the construct by a difference of form due 
to the shifting of accent and modification of syllabic form as 
the result of close annexation. But this was not always free 
from ambiguity, and in later Hebrew we find a tendency to 
insert a relative followed by the preposition [-, a circum- 
locution used in older Hebrew to avoid possible confusion 
when a genitive immediately follows another genitive, as “ the 
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chief of the herdsmen of Saul ", which appears “ the chief of 
the herdsmen which (are) to Saul" (WIR Dyan VAN 
' bin, 1 Sam. xxi, 8). In later Hebrew this SWR 
contracts to 7 w by assimilation (cf. 29). The relative 
itself, which appears as prefixed t/ in Ecclesiastes and 
Song, did not become a genitive prefix in Hebrew without 
the following preposition y! but it appears thus alone in 
Punic (ef. Cooke, NSI. xxxix, 2; xh, 2). These are later 
developments, but in Assyrian the use of the kindred Sa as 
a relative pronoun and also as a genitive preposition appears 
very much earlier, thus siru $a Bel “ priest of Bel” in the 
tablet of Ramman-Nirari, circ. 1325 B.c. 

Whilst the relative ga, ’“ser, thus developed a use as a 
genitive preposition in Assyrian, Hebrew, and Punic, the other 
relative dà, etc., developed a similar use in Aramaic and 
Abyssinian. In Aramaic this appears as prefix d*-, da-, which 
is used both as relative and genitive preposition, as 
LS Jan oaa“ son of the living God " (St. Matt. xvi, 16), 
very often, as here, with the possessive pronoun suffixed to 
the construct. So the Abyssinian relative sing. masc. za, 
fem. 'enta, plur. 'ella is regularly used as a genitive prefix, as 
‘elat ‘abay enta kwenané “the great day of judgment", etc., and 
sometimes a parallel use of de, da, etc., occurs in Morocco, 
South Arabie, and with lt in Mehri. 

All the Semitic languages except Arabic thus developed 
a genitive use of the relative by which “king of Egypt" 
became “ king who [of] Egypt”, thus making the relative 
the construct in apposition with the ruling noun. 

In all the Semitie languages without exception a prepo- 
sitional construction with “to”, “from”, or “in” can 
generally be substituted for the genitive, although this is 
done more freely in Abyssinian than elsewhere, thus Hebrew 
hagsofim l'&a'ül * the scouts (belonging) to Saul”. This is 
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the usual construction when the genitive stands as the 
predicate, as Arabic hadhä al-kitäbu lī “ this book (is) mine ”. 


129 (e) Other means of avoiding the direct construct 


Sometimes the direct use of the construct is avoided by 
means of a noun in apposition used in the construct, a device 
very common when the genitive qualifies and does not 
determine, as in nick-names, genitive abstract replacing an 
adjective, etc. This is parallel with the use of the relative 
which we have already considered, and in later forms tends 
to produce a genitive preposition. Thus for “the man of 
sin" we may have “the man (son) of sin", etc. There are 
certain words thus employed very commonly in Semitie, and 
the convenience of these is that in such a form as “ the man 
(son) of sin " the peculiar construct form is taken by “son”, 
so that only these standard constructs need be used without 
affecting the stem of the noun which is the real regent. 

The commonest words of this kind are: (i) “father” or 
* mother ", and other names of relationship, as “son of six 
hundred years" for “ six hundred years old” (Gen. vii, 6), 
“sons of the poor" (Ps. lxxii, 4), etc. (ii) “ Master" or 
“owner”, Arabie masc. dha, fem. dha akin to the relative 
pronoun, Hebrew ba‘al, Aramaic bel, Abyssinian bla, 
Tigrifia be'al, Mehri ba'l, as in Hebrew ba'al sear “a hairy 
man" (2 Kings i, 8), etc.; and Aramaic re$, Arabic rar 
(Oman), and Tigrifia rat. (ii) “Man” or “ people”, as 
Hebrew ’ansé-ra‘ ** bad men " (Prov. xxviii, 5), etc. 

From these have arisen several quasi-prepositions governing 
the genitive and not requiring the regent noun to be placed in 
the construct; such are, in modern Arabic, beta’ (metà) 
* owner" in the dialects of Egypt and Palestine, taba‘ 
“belonging to" (Palestine), št (Damascus), mal (‘Iraq), 
hagg or haqq (Hadramaut). 


€ 
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130 (d) Later forms of the accusative 

The short vowel case endings are obsolete in modern Arabic 
save for some rare survivals as in Moroccan al-yuma “ to-day ”, 
and so in Hebrew and Aramaic. For the most part the object 
case is denoted only by position, the object following the 
subject; in modern Arabic this position is very commonly 
emphasized by placing the subject before the verb, the 
object after it. 

The accusative of the personal pronoun is properly 
expressed by the pronominal suffix (cf. 81), but we also find 
it denoted by an accusative particle with the pronoun suffixed, 
thus in Arabic "iyyü, as ’iyyaka “thee”, etc. In the 
Abyssinian of Tigrifia this appears as 'et-iy-, e.g. 'etiyu, etc., 
and in Hebrew as ’öth-, e.g. ’öthö “him” (Mishna YMN), 
Phoenician yth. In Hebrew, however, it is not confined to 
the accusative of the personal pronoun, but is extended to 
accusative substantives defined by the definite article, by a 
suffix, or in annexation with a following genitive, or as being 
a proper name, in all such cases appearing as '&h or 'éth-. 
The same particle appears in older Aramaic as PYN (papyri), 
later yath (Dan. iii, 12, etc.), and so Syriae, where we also 
find wath in the combination ’akwath- for ka-wath- followed by 
a pronominal suffix denoting “like”. The corresponding , 
form in Assyrian is %-iy-ya- with suffix as Atyahu “ him”. 


131 (e) Adverbial use of the accusative 


Although there are traces of an adverbial case in -u, as in 
Arabic qattu “ ever ", ba‘du “ afterwards ", etc., we find also 
an accusative form used adverbially chiefly in Arabic, thus 
'abadan “ever”, dahilan “ within", ma‘an “ together ”, 
‘alana “ now”, kayfa “ how”, etc., the indefinite nunation 
being added (cf. 132). So Arabic laylan “by night”, 
sabaha masa’a “ every morning and evening" ; Abyssinian 
ahatta ellata “ one day” ; Hebrew atta “ now " (Joshua xiv, 
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11, -eth “ time ") or “ presently ” (Job vi, 3); Assyrian uma 


act ce 25 


now”, eninna “ now”, matima “ at any time”, la sakipu 
musa u imma “ not resting night or day " (King, First Steps, 
p. 127). 

And so, generally, in all the Semitic languages the accusative 
is used adverbially to express time how long, time when, and 


manner, circumstances, etc. (je), as Arabic karra zayd-un 


"asadan “ Zayd charged (like a) lion ”, etc. 


152 (E) Determination and Indetermination 


Determination means the definition of a noun as denoting 
a particular person or thing as distinct from the common noun, 
which is applicable to any member of a class. Thus the proper 
noun is determined by its own nature; but common nouns 
may become determined in various ways. 

(a) À noun may be determined by the use of a demonstrative, 
either (1) " this" designating the thing referred to as the 
one near at hand, or (2) “ that” designating it as the one 
remote, both of these implying a pointing out of the thing 
referred to, or (3) it may be defined by the article “the”, 
which implies that it is already known. For the two former 
demonstratives cf. §§ 88 sqq. (above). It is here sufficient 
to note that Semitic generally uses these in combination with 
the definite article, where that article exists. 

For the definite article Arabic uses the demonstrative -I- 
(cf. 91), Nabateean UN (Cooke, NSI. 105). Hebrew uses the 
prefixed demonstrative ha- (cf. 89). In Aramaic this appears 
as suffixed -a, the so-called “ emphatic” form, but here the 
determining force is generally lost. In later Aramaic and 
Syriac we often find a redundant use of the pronominal suffixes 
as equivalent to the article, and this is of regular occurrence 
in the Philoxenian version. In Samaritan both prefixed ha- 
and suffixed -a occur, never, of course, together, but the 
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latter is much the more common. No definite article appears 
in Assyrian or Abyssinian save in Tigr& dialect, where we 
find /a-. Like Aramaic, Abyssinian often conveys the 
determining or demonstrative sense by the use of a redundant 
suffix, as be’st “ man ”, be’sthü ‘ this man ”, etc. 

(b) A noun is also determined by the use of a possessive 
suffix, as “my book", which restricts the common noun 
“ book " to one individual article known and defined. 

(c) The construct is also defined by the following genitive. 
Thus the common noun “ house" becomes definite and 
individual in the phrase “ the house of the king”. English, 
indeed, uses the definite article “ the" before “ house ” in 
this expression, but Semitic does not attach the article to 
the construct, as the noun is sufficiently defined by the 
following genitive (cf. 127). 

Indetermination means that the noun 1s left indefined, and 
so is applicable to any member of a class. Anciently the 
indeterminate was marked by the addition of -n (Arabie, ' 
Aramaic, Abyssinian) or - (Hebrew, Assyrian) to the 
termination, but where the short final vowels have fallen away 
this suffixed n/m has also disappeared. Thus classical Arabic 
kalb-un “ a dog" appears as kalb in modern dialect and 
keleb in Hebrew, etc. In the plural the n/m is retained after 
the long vowel in all indetermined nouns and in nouns 
determined simply by the article, but disappears when they 
are defined by a following genitive or by a suffixed pronoun. 

This added -m (-n) is perhaps from mà “ something " used © 
as a sign of the indefinite (cf. 101, 102). In Assyrian it 
early ceased to convey an indeterminate sense, and there, as 
well as in Hebrew and Aramaic, the only trace we find of its 
indeterminate character is its omission from the construct 
plurals. Mimation occurs also as -äm in Hebrew singulars as 
'amnàm from mën, hinnam from hen, regäm from reg, and 
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adverbially in yómàm “ to-day " (Deut. i, 39). In Syriac 
the indeterminate sense is so completely lost that it can take 
the suffixed -a, originally a defining article, as imdmä 
“ to-day ”’. 


133 (F) Comparison of Adjectives 

In Hebrew the comparative is marked simply by the use of 
the preposition min “ than ", as 2N'325 MAN ODM“ thou art 
wiser than Daniel” (Ezek. xxviii, 3); and the superlative is 
most commonly denoted by kölll) ‘‘ all” after min, as ‘‘ the 
serpent was the most cunning of all (= cunning than all) the 
beasts of the field ” (Gen. iij, 1). Sometimes b(a)- “in” is 
used for min, as “the least of the nations" DNA ae 
(Jer. xlix, 15), or the adjective is in the construct 
followed by the substantive in the genitive, as 07137 "pi 
“ the oldest of the priests” (Isa. xxxvii, 2). Akin to this is 
the construct adjective followed by the same adjective in 
the construct plural, as pn Up “holy of holies ", i.e. 
“ most holy ", and so with indetermined substantives, as 
DTAY "13V " servant of servants”, “ lowest servant". The 
superlative may also be expressed by the use of some term 
denoting primary importance in the construct with a plural 
adjective or descriptive substantive in the genitive, as 
‘nny UN" "chief of my joy" =“ my chief joy” (Ps. 
exxxvii, 6). 

In all these cases, it will be noted, there 1s no morphological 
type expressing the comparative or superlative. 

In Aramaic we find closely parallel constructions. The 
comparative is denoted by the ordinary (positive) adjective, 
followed by the prep. men “ than ", often reinforced by tab 
or yathir ; the superlative is expressed in the same way as in 
Hebrew. So in Abyssinian we find the comparative denoted 
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by the use of 'emna (Tigré men) after the adjective, the super- 
lative by 'emna kuellu “ than all”. 

In Arabic the comparative and superlative take the form 
agtal-u, as ’ahsanu “ more beautiful”, etc. As comparatives 
these are followed by min '' than ”, the same forms becoming 
superlative by the definition of the following substantive, 
either by the use of the article or by the construct and genitive, 
as huwa 'afdalu ragulin “ he is the best of men” or ar-ragulu-l- 
'afdalu “ the best man ”. Certain other forms, qatl, also appear 
as comparatives. The association of these particular noun 
types with the comparative-superlative is probably a later 
development, as it has no parallel in the other Semitic 
languages; similar forms appear in Hebrew, as ’akhzab 
“lying”, 'akhzar “ fierce”, but without any trace of com- 
parative or superlative meaning. 


XI 
THE VERB 
184 (i) The Verb Stem 


In verb forms we may distinguish four elements—(1) the root 
which is normally a framework of three consonants in itself 
neither verb nor noun; (2) the formatives which appear as 
consonantal additions to the root modilying its meaning in 
derived formations; (3) the vocalization which is partly 
employed as a means of forming a noun or verb from the 
root with or without added formatives, partly connected with 
the formative additions, and partly due to phonetic require- 
ments, in order that the resultant word may have a syllabic 
form which ean be pronounced ; and (4) the additions, suffixed 
or prefixed, which are used to express persons, moods, etc. 
Although the vowels are partly formative, and partly phonetic 
additions, it 1s convenient to treat the vocalization under one 
heading, as the resultant is modified by the same phonetic 
conditions. Thus the Arabic (conj. x) istagtala contains the 
root q-t-l, the formatives s- and t-, the verb stem has its vowel 
-a- as s-t-q-tal-, the formatives are properly vocalized sa-, 
tu-, but the resultant satagtal- becomes -stagtal-, the first 
consonant being vocalized either by the final vowel of a 
preceding word or by a prefixed i-, and if the word comes 
after pause by t- preceded by Hamza (cf. 66) to this (i)stagtal- 
the personal ending -a, -ta, etc., is added. 


(i) The Root 


The root is a consonantal framework from which the verb 
or noun stem is formed. Normally this root appears as three 
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consonants. Sometimes the number is apparently reduced 
by the assimilation of one or more of these three, or by the 
quiescence of one if it happens to be a semi-vowel ; and some- 
times we find four or more consonants, either by the addition 
of a formative which has become permanently attached and 
whose original character has been lost sight of, or by the 
combination of two roots with or without subsequent elision ; 
or by additions whose nature can no longer be accurately 
accounted for, though it seems most probable that it originally 
was due to a formative or to composition. There has been 
much discussion as to whether a bi-consonantal root may not 
lie beneath the three consonant skeleton which now appears 
as the framework of most Semitic verbs, and it seems very 
probable that this is the case. It will, however, be best to 
reserve this until we discuss noun stems, which show a very 
wide diversity of structure and include some clearly bi- 
consonantal ones : whatever may have been the case in proto- 
Semitic or in the parent language, which we may call 
pre-Semitic, the common Semitic verb form shows definitely 
à tri-consonantal norm which must be presumed to have 
arisen at a very early stage, and which is now characteristic 
of the Semitic languages. Unlike the noun, the verb does not 
show a great variety of stem vocalizations ; for the most part 
these run through a very limited number of variations, and 
these are confined to the primary theme (Arabie conj. i, 
Hebrew Qal). 


135 (ii) Verb Themes 


The several formations of the verb stem are commonly 
known as conjugations, a word which is not altogether con- 
venient, as they do not at all correspond with the conjugations 
so called, for example, in the Latin grammar, and they are 
represented by parallel formations in the Indo-European 
languages, to which the name of conjugations has never been 
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applied. French writers call them themes (e.g. Meillet, Les 
Langues Indo-Europ., 4th ed., Paris, 1915), whilst German 
writers call them Stammformen (e.g. Brockelmann, Grundriss, 
etc., Berlin, 1908), and some such term is distinctly preferable 
to conjugation". For the purpose we shall employ the name 
“themes ", because “ stem " implies a vocalized and there- 
fore more fully developed formation than that which we have 
in view at the moment; thus q-t-l is the root, qatal-, gattal- 
are stems, but we shall give the name of theme to the root 
with (or without) the addition of a formative previous to 
vocalization, as q-tt-l-. In the Indo-European languages also 
we have verb themes or stems composed of root and formative, 
but there those themes denoting the inceptive, causative, etc., 
have not developed in use like the tenses, moods, and voices, 
but seem to have suffered a check at a fairly early stage. 
Whilst verbs generally have moods, tenses, etc., and transitive 
verbs have different voices, only a certain limited number can 
form inceptives, causatives, etc.—it is no regular part of a 
verb’s inflexion. In Semitic the case is otherwise. The 
Semitic tense development did not expand freely: the two 
original Semitic tenses alone appear until we reach the period 
of decay in Aramaic, modern Arabic, and ancient Egyptian, 
which seems to have had a premature development so early 
and so pronounced as to put it out of line with the rest of the 
Semitic languages. On the other hand, the themes or derived 
stems are very much more regular and in general use than is 
the case with the Indo-European languages. 


> 


The themes follow five leading types :— 

(1) The primary theme, which shows the root vocalized 
without the addition of a formative. 

(2) The intensitive, derived from the primary by doubling 
one or more of the radical consonants. 


(3) The causative, with preformative š/s or h/’. 
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(4) The passive, with preformative n-. 

(5) The passive-reflexive, with preformative t-. 

Not all these are in equally vigorous life. The n- passive (4) 
is obsolete in Aramaic, save in a few very early instances, 
and nearly so in Ethiopic; whilst in Hebrew the passive- 
reflexive is generally confined to the intensitive instead of 
being freely combined with any of the other themes. On the 
other hand, in some cases, and notably in Ethiopic and 
Assyrian, there is much freedom of combination by which 
means a large variety of stems is produced. "Very often the 
primary theme itself does not exist, but it is very rarely that 
the intensitive is missing, even though the primary may be 
obsolete. Under the intensitive we include the conative 
(Arabic con]. iii), as it seems to be derived from the intensitive 
by a phonetic change, and it is only in Arabic that it has fully 
developed its specialized meaning. 

136 (1) The Primary Theme shows the plain root from 
which the stem is formed by vocalization. This will be 
treated in due course (cf. below). 

137 (2) The Intensitive Theme is formed by doubling one 
or more of the radical consonants. 


(a) Theme q-tt-l 
This 1s the commonest type, with doubled medial, and this 
appears in general use in all the Semitic languages. It is used 


d „u 
to express the intensitive, as Arabic ks “kill”, ks 


ce 


slaughter ”, the act or state being extended to many objects, 
or done by many agents, or often repeated. This intension 
or extension seems to be the basal meaning of the form, but 
it is also any to a a verb stem from a noun form, 


as Arabic dead ‘ ‘tent ”’, es “pitch a tent", etc., and so 


has developed a semi-causative sense which encroaches on 
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the causative proper. Thus it commonly happens in all the 
Semitic languages that an intransitive verb becomes transitive 


when it is put in the intensitive, as c E “be glad ", 7 P» 


“ gladden ", and also that a transitive verb becomes doubly 


so, ie. governs two direct objects, when it is put in the .. 


“ 


wo n 
LI . . Laid Ld 5 
intensitive, as „As “to know ", le “to teach”. In North 


Semitic (Hebrew and Aramaic) a laryngal or r is incapable 
of doubling, and so, when such a consonant stands as medial 
radical, the doubling theoretically takes place, and then one 
member fall away with compensatory lengthening of the 
preceding vowel, thus primary Ji, intensitive *birrekh > 
berckh (2). In neo-Syriac this and all other derived themes 
add preformative m^-, as .hNexo “ put out ” from Ne “ go 
out", although in the dialect of Urmi, etc., this m- is silent 
(cf. Maclean, Vernacular Syriac, sect. 35 (5), and in East 
Syriac there is a strong tendency to ignore the doubling of the 
medial (id. 87c). This doubling of the medial is the most 
usual intensitive form in ancient Egyptian, as sdm, sddm 
“ hear ”, etc., and occurs also in Libyan tri-consonantal roots, 
as Kabyle ekrez “ boil ", intensitive kerrez, eknez “ scratch ”, 
kemmez, etc., and appears in a slightly different form in such 
words as egz “ fold ", intensitive agaz, del “ cover ”, intensitive 
dal, where ġġ regularly becomes qq and dd becomes dd. 

In Arabic verbs med. gemin. we sometimes find an 


- 


alternative form with elision of the third radical, as ised for 
(yaad “to plaster ". 
(b) Theme q-t-l-l- 


Doubling of the final radical. In Arabic this is specialized 
as conj. ix, igtalla, and conj. xi, tgtälla, chiefly of verbs denoting 
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colour or bodily defect, as 5 Sgal or Sl | “be black”. An 


uncontracted form (igtalala) occurs with some final w/y verbs, 


as Ur. P oy | “refrain”, and so Ethiopic sardada and the 


[1j 


forms of the quadriliteral verb as ’akmösasa “ ridicule" for 
*Lamasasa, etc. 

In Hebrew we find 1397“ be green ”, Dt “beat rest”, 
and similar forms, and in the Amarna letters ushihin, wtahihin. | 
Aramaic JAY (Targ. Jer. i, Gen. xi, 9), and hence Talm. Jer. 
|22nyno (Keth. 25a), NMIIW!A (R. Peth. 23). Assyrian 


usparır, Sugalulu. 


(c) Theme q-tq-l 


Chiefly with mediz gemin. verbs, or those having medial 


semi-vowel as Arabic ae from Je ‚etc. Ethiopic lamölama 
“shoot out buds or leaves”, Amharic lamalama, etc., with 
-d- inserted in the medial group as is usual in Antari. 
Hebrew baby “roll” (Jer. 1x1, 25) from o1, VU yt) “ delight ” 
(Ps. xciv, 19) from YY, and from hollow verbs Seba “ cast 
forth ” (Isa. xxii, 17), 5353 “ sustain " (Jer. vi, 11), PP 
" undermine" (Num. xxiv, 7; Isa. xxii, 6), etc. In bit. 
Aram. we find "1" “ conceive" (Dan. iv, 2), and so in 
Syriac SooSao, etc. Inthe Targums and T.B. it is a very 
common form from hollow verbs, as YIYIT “ agitate " (Targ. 
Jer. 1, Gen. xxxii, 25), MM “ suppose" (T.B. Sabb. 8d), 
pop " starve " (T.B. Sanhed. 23e, Abod. Zara, 42a), also 
from YY as Dir (T.B. Keth. 50a), and from initial »-verbs 
such as “VN “ thrown” from N) (T.B. Ter. 465), ott 
“ agitated ” (T.B. Joma, 405, from Dt53) ) Similar forms occur 
very frequently in neo-Syriac (Maclean, Vernac. Syr., 83a), 
but always with preformative m*- as |la Neo “bubble”, 
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“make round ", Sastasto “get warm”, etc. It 
appears also in Assyrian, chiefly from med. gem. verbs, as 
dandanu from dnn “ be very strong ”, ete. 

This form has an interesting parallel in ancient Egyptian, 
where we find verbs containing a semi-vowel radical 
reduplieated and then reduced by elision of the semi-vowel ; 
thus gby " be weak", intensitive *gbygby>gbgb: such a 
treatment applied to a root with a medial semi-vowel would 
produce exactly the same result as appears in Semitic. In 
the Hamitic languages corresponding intensitives are produced 
{rom bi-consonantal roots, thus Bishari hemhem-ya “ neigh ” 
(with auxiliary -ya), Kafa kare “fight”, intensitive karkare 
“fight continually ", Galla ademe ademe “ keep on going”, 
Somali go “ cut", gogo “ cut in pieces ", Hausa sani “ sit”, 
causative san-si, causative intensitive sansan-Si. 

It would seem that here we have one of the oldest types of 
reduplication, but although there are many early stems formed 
on these lines, it is a curious fact that it is commonest in the 
modern dialects of Arabic and neo-Syriac. Perhaps it may 
be as Hurwitz (Root Determinatives, p. 49) suggests that this 
formation was retained embedded in Semitie consciousness 
as an available means of intensifying a verb meaning. 


(d) Theme q-t-lt-l- 

Duplication of the last two radicals as Hebrew "MND 
* palpitate " (Ps. xxxvii, 11) from “MD “ go round”; so 
“pon “ ferment violently " (Lam. i, 20 ; ii, 11 ; Job. xvi, 6), 
B357 “ be crooked” (Prov. xxi, 8), and parallels in noun 
forms such as NOTOTN “ reddish”, nipopm “ slippery 
(places) ” (Ps. xxxv, 6), bmon5 “ deceitful " (Deut. xxxii, 5), 
“MANY “ black " (Song of Sol. i, 6), etc. In Bib. Aram. we 
find the derived noun NID IDLY (Dan. vi, 20) and in Syriac 
Saltn\s “render safe” from Sañs, .50;50547] “ be excom- 
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municated ”, etc., with traces of the same formation in nouns, 
as Pojas “milky way” from ja» “white”, etc. In 


M e 


Seo ve 


em Ar 
Arabic we have the noun forms Jp» „e "strong", a „eo © 


* heavy ", ete. (Barth, Nominalb. 145-7). As a verb theme 
this appears with dissimilation, by which q-t-lé-l- becomes 


g-t-wt-l- (conj. xii, ef. 34 above), as >| “ be hump- 


on. 0 


backed ” "n us “ become dark brown", ete., and by 


subsequent assimilation q-t-ww-l- (conj. xiii), as i 2 $E 


last long”, etc. In Ethiopic this type occurs in 7 
“ distil in diops ", etc., and more commonly in derived noun 
forms such as hamalmal “ green”, gabatbat “ colic” (Barth, 
Nomin. 147), and so in Amharic, where gataltala becomes 
gatalatala as in fatalatala “ rub thin between the fingers ", etc. 

None of these are very common forms, but they are 
extremely interesting as showing a parallel to the ancient 
Egyptian methods of reduplication. There, as we have seen, 
the whole root is reduplicated and semi-vowels elided ; 
but when the root does not contain a semi-vowel it is the second 
occurrence of the first radical which is elided, as nhmhm from 
nhm. Perhaps we may be justified in supposing that qtl 
stands half-way between gtlgtl and qttl in historical evolution. 


(e) Theme q-t-q-l- 


This is a rare form which appears in a few examples such as 
“ - - 

= ii cc ei 33 2 $^ [$1 e s. 25 

& S disturb ", from ws twist, distress 


(f) Dissimilated themes 

A number of instances occur in which it seems that after 
the medial has been reduplicated -t-, etc., one of the resultant 
consonants has become a sonant or semi-vowel by dis- 
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similation (cf. 32), as > “ kill by cutting the throat ”, from 


root geo “ scarify and draw blood ", etc. Sometimes the 


meaning is modified so as to suggest that the sonant or semi- 
vowel is an informative, but sufficient instances remain to 
show that in some cases at least this 1s simply dissimilation. 
It is particularly common with medie gemin. verbs in 
Abyssinian and Assyrian, as Ethiopic hanbaba “ run to seed ” 
for habbaba, etc., and in many instances the meaning is 
essentially the same as that of the qttl form. There is 
considerable freedom in producing these dissimilated forms in 
later Arabic dialects and neo-Syriac, thus Egyptian Arabic 


„ur 


hangam or hargam “ burst in” from ew “ intrude ”, and 
„ur x 


ta‘argal for (has! “be intelligent"; T.B. aw “ cause 
to drag” (Erub. 1026), DIN “ be lopped off” (Men. 385), 
and neo-Syriac m°barges “ stir”, m°hardef “ throw down”, 
m*harbeq “ clasp, button ”, etc. Most often it is the first 
consonant which is thus dissimilated, but sometimes we find 


the second so treated, as ee “ look intently ” from A> 
“look at ", etc. So YIM (Dan. ii, 30) for YAH in Bib. Aram., 
Mandean XD (from the same root), Oman (Arabic 


hes), etc. 


The dissimilation of the first into a semi-vowel produces 
a diphthong which results in some dialects in a new vowel, 
thus Ethiopic daggana >*daygana >dögana (cf. 32 (1) vi) and so 


Tigré hebaba ; Egyptian Arabic hözag “ impale” for Qe 
from O55, ete. 
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(9) Conative gätala 

Parallel to these dissimilated forms is that in which the 
duplication of the medial has taken place but has then failed, 
the loss of the consonant producing compensatory lengthening 
in the preceding vowel. We have already noted a later case 
of this kind where *birrékh has become *j13, later because it 
had taken place after the @ in the closed unaccented syllable 
had become č, but there are also cases in Arabic, etc., where 
original & has become à, and this à has produced 6 in Hebrew 
(cf. 43). In Arabic such forms are regular and appear as 


oe r 


conj. iii N L3 with the specialized meaning of a conative, 


AC 


as JU “try to kill”. They occur also in Abyssinian. In 


Hebrew this formation is usual, but not universal, with medie 
gemin. verbs as 33D, etc., thus sin = “ oppress ” 
without change of meaning, but sometimes with meaning 
modified as 331D “ go about" (Eccles. i 6), IBD “ turn, 
change ”; bin “make foolish ", Jon “exult” (both 
meanings “ be foolish ” and “ be brilliant " in primary Dom), 
etc., and is reproduced by analogy in hollow verbs as DIP from 
qwm, etc., which results in a superficial resemblance to the 
qill type (cf. b above). Rare instances occur in other verbs 
as “MYTH “I have appointed" (1 Sam. xxi, 3), ‘VƏH 
(participle, Job ix, 15), way “take root”. So Aramaic 
pain (Ong. and Jerus. Targ. I in Deut. ii, 7), "BND (Ong. 
and Jerus. Targ. I in Deut. 1, 31), DIY (T.B. Hull. 51b), 


but the form glg! (cf. c above) is more usual in Syriac. In 
neo-Syriac we very often find d (6) after the first radical to 
compensate for the disuse of duplication of the medial (cf. 


Maclean, Vernac. Syriac, sect. 87). 
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138 (3) The Causative Theme 


The causative is formed by preformative $/s, h, or ’, 
originally, it would appear, with vowel -&- (8d-, etc.). Of these 
forms § and s are related, as already described in sect. 111, $ 
appearing in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Assyrian, s in Arabic and 
Abyssinian: leaving out Hebrew this would suggest original 
$, which produces these correspondences in the other four 
languages, and it might be that Hebrew š, which only appears 
in a few rare survivals (cf. below), has suffered some con- 
tamination, perhaps from Assyrian. The $ causative actually 
does occur in ancient Egyptian. If this is the original form, 
we can understand the $ of Assyrian and Aramaic, and the 
s of Arabic and Abyssinian ; or it might be that we are here 
in face of philological changes earlier in date than those which 
generally appear. In Arabic we find another inconsistency, 
for in Mehri there is $- where we should expect s-. The apparent 
anomaly of s-, which sometimes appears in Aramaic instead of 
$-, is not a real difficulty, for original $ sometimes becomes s 
in Aramaic instead of 3, and there is also the possibility of loan 
words from the Arabic (cf. below). 


(a) The &/[s Form 

This is the only causative in Assyrian where it is in regular 
use, as u-Sapris, U-Saparras, u-Sparris, etc., from ?-paras 
“ depart ”. 

In Aramaic the ša- preformative (Sagtel, etc.) is more or 
less a survival, but still fairly frequent. In Bib. Aram. it 
occurs only with the root 553 “finish ”, as 23 (Ezra vi, 


14), infin. a (Ezra v, 3, 9), and ae with reflexive 
t- in PDD ( Ezra iv, 13). In Ongelos we find D 5t) in 
DIN (Gen. ii, 1), 375tj " burn", implied in noun 
neant ( Exod. iii, 2), etc., and Targ. Jer. nnt? (Gen. 
xxx, 9), etc., Mandean YANN. In Old Syriac 09 = 
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20] “ delay ”, Pesh. alae “ communicate”, „Nas “fill”, 
‚ass “enslave”, etc., and neo-Syriac 301250 “ be proud”, 
Assat “change”, ,Asato “ oppress’, axZ:a*o “ sprawl” 
(Old Syriac wu;f, Aramaic TTD “ be tired”), lltoAato “ be 
fulfilled ", ete. In Aramaie we have also the s- formative 
in Syriac ot; (T.B. AMD) “ hasten”, Wanao “ meet”, 
Mandean 3ymND, and neo-Syriac ¿asamt “ visit ” (‚as 


“ associate with "), paso “shiver” (from Arabic Ae j), 


Ae aga orm’ “hasten”, ete. It seems quite likely 


also that we have early š- formations, now reduced to 
tri-consonantal stems in PAY “ tear away” (Hebrew PP3 
Or = “be cleft"), OM’ “ burn brown” from ODM “ be 
hot", nae “burn black" from WM “ burn ”, ete. 

In ra there are only survivals of the š- form in the 
nouns Say “snail " (Ps. lviii, 9), implying causative Soy 
from 953“ moisten ”, naby “flame” (Job xv, 30, root 
375 “ burn AR DNY “ hollows ” (Lev. xiv, 37, "yp 
“ be deep ”), and probably ype “loathe” from P? qa 
“ break ” from “a “ separate ”. 


In Arabic and Abyssinian we expect a corresponding s-, 
"o 


eod 
but this occurs in Arabic only in rare cases, as poe “ throw 


ror 


prostrate’, causative of w: Cdi “throw anyone 


ae 


on his back" (ls "turn upside down”), Gals 


" m ^ i 
" swallow", and presumably in usw “interrupt” from 
. - 
i d [£i 39 < E “es : 9 g cc 5 3x 34 
Cu “sever”, „ou “incise from eut, t UNE 


ur 


- 
- - 
“become black" from „> “ burn”, (enn " spread" from 


— 
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eb or c (id.), goo “All water pipe" from pe 


“ trickle ". The causative saqtala is no longer used generally 
in Arabie, although it appears in Minean causative ‘39D, 
but it is implied in the reflexive *sa-ta-gtal- > (by metathesis) 


“rin 


istagtala ( ERAI , conj. x), which is the regular and only form 


of the causative reflexive (cf. Minæan sopnp, etc.). 
Precisely similar conditions appear in Abyssinian, where we 
find rare Ethiopic formative 'as- (for sa-), as in ’asgögawa 
“lament”, and the same preformative in the noun forms 
sagögaw “ lamentation”, sa'ozaz “ stiffness ", sagörar “ dis- 
dain ” ; whilst Amharic has some sa- survivals in sanakkala 
“ stir up strife ", etc. But causative *sagtala is implied in the 
causative reflexive 'astagtala, ’astaqatala, 'astagótela, etc. 


Mehri has causative forms meto and 3 a5 with £-. 


As we have already noted, $- causative appears in ancient 
Egyptian, as hr “fall”, $hr “ make to fall" ; nfr “ be 
beautiful ", $nfr “ make beautiful", etc. So Libyan s- as 
ers “ descend ", sers “ bring down”; Bishari s- or is-, as 
in efdig “ leave ”, isfedig “ send away ", etc. In East African 
and Hausa this preformative becomes an afformative, and so 
we get Kafa gay ' be complete”, gayis “finish”; ari-ye 
"know" (-ye the auxiliary verb), arise “teach”; uwe 
“drink”, use “give to drink"; Somali ohon ' know", 
ohonsi ““ teach ”, and denominal forms as in raha '* happiness ", 
rahaisi " make happy "; Galla -s(a) or -z(a) by variant of 
dialect, as diga “ stand ", digaisa “ make to stand"; fago 
“ distant ”, fages '' remove” ; hino“ small ", hanes “ lessen ”; 
debia “ give back", debiza “bring back”; Hausa tsai 
“ stand ”, causative formative -Se, tsaše “ place" ; če “ eat”, 
cise “ feed” ; zamma “ sit", zamnase “ give anyone a seat”. 
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It has been suggested that this $/s is the relic of an early root 
denoting " make ”, but of this we have no definite knowledge. 
Turning from the Hamitic languages to the Sumerian, we find 
that a verbal infix -$i- occurs in verbs when associated with 
nouns having the causative suffix -šu, -eš (cf. Langdon, 
Sumerian Gramm., SS 90, 196, 198). Sumerian is not a 
Semitic language, but there seem to be points of contact which 
are worth noting, even though we are at present quite unable 
to explain them. 
(b) The h- Form 

The change from š/s to h appears in the Sabzean causative 


„pn for Minzan "po (cf. 17f above), and in Mehri Skis, 


J Et as alternatives for es, J Kan. In Arabic a few 


survivals of À occur in | 5 " give rest to”, >| a “ wish 
for”, TM “pour out”, and ola “attach ornamental 


border to cloth, etc.", which the native grammarians treat 


(incorrectly) as substitution (J4 ) of ə for e (cf. 10); 


e 
and probably in ya “believe” (al), cole “give”, 
Ld = - 
and g^ “be voracious”, a combined causative and in- 


tensitive from eh “ swallow ", as well as in Uem “ feel” 


w 


from „> or vb “feel for ". 
In Hebrew Ad-, which becomes Ai- in a doubly closed 
unaccented syllable, is the regular form, as pn. opn, 


etc. In Aramaic it appears in older forms, as Bib. Aram. 


"12377 (Dan. v, 2) and Zinjirli 33871 (Cooke, NSI. lxv, 11, 
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for retention of 1 in the imperfect cf. Ezra iv, 13, pA, and 
Dan. vii, 21, IDT), with a very few later survivals as T.B. 
Ya “ hold true ”, ete. 


(c) The °- Form 

The change from h- to ’- can be seen in actual progress in 
Hebrew and Aramaic. In Hebrew rt is the usual form, but 
N appears occasionally, as in NON “I have defiled " 
(Isa. Ixii, 3) and infinitive D'3UN (Jer. xxv, 3). In Aramaic 
r1 occurs in the older forms, but in the book of Daniel it is in 
course of being replaced by N, e.g. MODS (Dan. in, 1), and in 
Syriac this latter form has entirely superseded the A- as Ufo}, 
etc. So usually in T.B. as NN (Berakh, 5a), cf. ND’DDN 
(Ber. Rab. 59), NEIN (Aboda Zara, 41a), YN (Bab. B. 13), 
and similarly in the Targums as |'AN “resolve” in Onq. 
and Jerus. I of Gen. vii, 16. In Phoenician the causative 
appears with y- as in D'"ID*, YID’, ete., doubtless due to a 
weakening of Hamza (cf. 10). 


-rof 
Preformative Hamza is the regular use in Arabic ( il 
con]. iv) and Abyssinian (’agtala, etc.) In Tlemsen and 


Morocco this theme is rarely used, being generally replaced 
by the intensitive (Marcais, p. 76), but we find survivals such 


as ssekber ( RSS and in Tlemsen an occasional use of 


preformative y- as D (from sb). 

The apparent use of causative m- in neo-Syriac is no more 
than an instance of m- which is prefixed to all derived verb 
stems followed by a stem in which ’a- has become a- by decay 
of the weak laryngal (cf. above) ; thus 8,4, causative reflexive 


$507], etc. 
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The rare appearance of di a causative preformative in 
^ v -o 


Arabic, as in Br “dye yellow ” (20; vr “be 


yellow ’’), must be regarded as an instance of dinie (cf. 10). 


Sometimes this appears with a modification of meaning from 
e 
the Hamza preformative, as e | “let one doas he pleases ”, 


hee “leave camel unguarded ”. 


139 (4) The Passive with n- 
The n- (na-) preformative is used to denote the passive or 
reflexive sense of the idea conveyed by the verb root, or to 


transfer it into the neuter meaning of the verb of state. Itis 


2143 
defined by the Arabic grammarians as quasi-passive ( e Du» 
of the primary, or of the causative, and sometimes, improperly, 


of the intensitive. 


(a) In Arabic preformative n- (na-) has usually become in- 


Ww , conj. vii), which assimilates with first radical m- 


(cf. 27), or informative -an- in quadriliterals, as en “be 


gathered in a crowd ” from peus In ‘Iraq it is the common 


form of the ordinary passive, and it is also used to denote 
impossibility or prohibition, as hed durb mā yenmesi “ this 
road cannot be walked on " (Van Ess., p. 75), and it appears as 
the usual passive in North African, thus Moroccan bänā 
“build”, inbäna “be built”; gäda “ finish ", angäda “ be 
finished ”; Tlemsen nsrog "steal away”; Algerian gta‘ 
”, enqata “be cut”; drah “ wound", engrah “ be 


€« 


ent 
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wounded ", etc. In Egyptian and Tunisian this formation is 
practically obsolete. 

The ordinary Arabic formation in- agrees with Saban hn- 
as in DAMM from DSM. 

(b In Abyssinian the passive-reflexive n- is normally 
replaced by the form in t- (cf. sect. 140), but traces of n- 
occur in noun forms such as nastat ' horror" from root 
satata. They appear also in quadriliterals and combined with 
other formatives, as 'anfar'asa, passive of far'asa, and some- 
times in forms of the type tangötala. 

(c) In Hebrew this form is in regular use as a passive, either 
with preformative nt- (na-) or hin-, as 773 and pn for 
“Spo. It denotes (1) the passive of the primary stem, as 
75°“ bear (child) ”, 393 “ be born”; (2) the passive of the 
intensitive or causative, as "339 “honour”, 7222 “ be 
honoured ", 72 “ conceal ", MIN “ cause to disappear ", 
712) as passive of both; (3) reciprocal, as DEY “judge”, 
DSW) “go to law”, on) “ask for oneself" ; and (4) it is 
used to form an intensitive denominal, as 121 “ male ", IM 
“be born a male ". 

(d) In Aramaic the n- passive is found only in early forms of 
the language, as in the Zinjirli inscription, where it appears 
combined with reflexive t- in JANIMM (Cooke, NSI. Ixiii, 14), 
and in the modern dialect of Ma‘lula, where it is introduced 
from the Arabic, as on£til " be killed” (Palest. Explor. Fund, 
Jan. 1890, p. 92). 

(e) Assyrian shows the n- formative 1n free use, either alone, 
as in apparas for anparas, or combined with t-, as in attapras 
for antapras, or as aptanaras (i.e. either nt- or tn-), or in com- 
bination n£n-, as in attanapras for antanapras. 

This n- preformative appears in ancient Egyptian, but its 
use is in process of decay ; usually it is.found in combination 
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with other derivatives, thus with'the intensitive in ndddd from 
dd, and with the causative and intensitive in snfhfh from root 
fh. It is common in Libyan, thus Kabyle etš “ eat”, passive 
mel$; zer “ see”, pass. mzer “ be seen", or as reciprocal 
“see one another" ; in Libyan m- usually appears as the 
correspondent of n-, but in Ahaggar dialect m- alone stands 
for the passive, nm- for the reflexive. As sm- or ms- it is used 
to form the Libyan causative passive. In Bishari we find 
m- passive, as in miSoei from e&ao “ increase ", and in umhokuar 
from jehakur “ bind ”, etc. In Mehri and in the Hamitic 
languages of Abyssinia this n-, m- formative does not occur, 
but in Somali we note passive afformative -an, as in $uban 
from sub “ melt ", buhsan from buki “ fill" ; and so in Galla 
-ma as egama, passive of ega “ wait for”, and in the formation 
of neuter verbs by the addition of -m, -ma to adjectives, as 
dula “ old”, dulama “ become old”, hino “ small”, hinom 
“become small”. In Hausa also some verbs occur which 
form a passive by prefixing an- or ana-, as kašše “kill”, 
ana-kasse “ be killed ”. 


140 (5) The Reflexive in t- 


The reflexive in ¢-, which has practically replaced the n- 
passive in Aramaic and Abyssinian, is well represented in all 
the Semitic languages. 


(a) In Arabic reflexive t- occurs as a preformative with the 


A um 


intensitive and conative, thus JJ (conj. v) as reflexive of 


„ur Ar rr 


JJ (conj. ii), and JE (conj. vi) as reflexive of JU 


(conj. ii); with metathesis it is attached to the primary, as 


A OLA ore 


MS (conj. viii), reflexive of JJ (conj. i, and with 


metathesis of the formative in the causative, where the older 
; Q 
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Zu 


s- form is preserved, thus JE (conj. x), reflexive of 


"Gi 


e ( (conj. iv). With the intensitive and conative the 


preformative t- commonly appears with a half-vowel in the 


dialects of North Africa and Malta, as tkellem for SE 


(Tlemsen), and in the Tlemsen dialect con]. viii of verbs with 
initial radical dental or sibilant and medial semi-vowel is 
treated as though conj. v (for assimilations, etc., cf. sect. 22 
above) In Egyptian Arabic conj. viii is used with metathesis 
as the reflexive, but a derived form without metathesis serves 
as passive, thus reflexive ?'tamad, passive v’habas. In Tlemsen 
dialect there is also found a reflexive of conj. vii, in which the 
t- pre‘ormative is combined with the passive n-, a ‚oralen 


not found elsewhere, thus ntkel “ b eatable " from Xi “eat”, 


nieqrá “ be readable" from ji ‘read ", nthöbb “make 


oneself loved " (Marcais, p. 86). 
Some triliteral stems with initial t- seem to have been formed 


es ** 


in Arabic from roots with initial semi-vowel, as E 
“fear God” from d 3 “call upon God”, and so causative 
e 


| “insert ” from 5. Sabsean shows reflexives in t- 


without metathesis when used in the intensitive, as NIJ, and 
with metathesis in formations from the primary stem, as 
in ONDD from OND. 

(b) Abyssinian shows a free use of reflexive ¢-. Thus from 
the primary stem we have tagatala, taqatla, ete., intensitive 
tagattala, conative tagdtala, causative 'astagtala, ete., but 
before n the t sometimes becomes d (cf. Assyrian) as dansawa, 
etc. Tigré dangara, Amharic 'adanaqwara. In Tigriüa the 
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t- regularly assimilates to a consonant with which it is in 
immediate contact, thus tasabra, imperfect yessabra for 
yetsabra, and so yeggadef " be forgiven ", etc. (cf. sect. 22 
above). As in Arabic the causative shows the older s- form 
in the reflexive 'astaqtala, etc. 


(c) In Hebrew the reflexive t- is used regularly only with the 
intensitive as bepnn, etc., although occasional instances occur 
of primary reflexives, as "pana (Judges xx, 15), "par 
(Judges xxi, 9), and panna (passive, Num. 1, 47), all, it will 
be noted, from the verb “DƏ, pue in denominatives such as 
"inn " make oneself a Jew”. The prefix shows Dm, the h- 


perhaps due to the analogy of the causative. Only once is this 
h- absent, in the late form "371N (2Chron. xx, 35). Metathesis 


occurs with a first radical sibilant. Moabite also shows a 
reflexive primary with metathesis in panda (Mesa stele, 
line 11). Denominal forms occur in such words as yon 


“blow a broken blast " , onn “make a beginning ”, 


CIN “translate” (cf. Arabic e f “ conjecture "), and 
DTA “ offer up a heave offering ". 


(d) Aramaic employs reflexive t- freely in all conjugations. 
Thus Bib. Aram. with the primary stem MANS (Dan. ii, 45), 
with the causative nost Ezra iv, 16). In Ezra the pre- 
formative is Mi] as in Hebrew, but in Daniel it has become DN 
and so Syriac ZY. In T.B. it is NN or MN, the -t- assimilating 
to the following consonant (cf. sect. 22 above). 


(e) In Assyrian reflexive t- is used freely in combination with 
any stem, metathesis taking place in all cases ; thus primary 
iptaras, causative reflexive uslapras, intensitive reflexive 
aptarras, etc. 
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A t- formative occurs in ancient Egyptian, but does not 
appear to convey any reflexive sense; it appears in the 
earliest Egyptian with transitives and causatives, later with 
intransitives as well. In old Egyptian its form was -t or -ti, 
in middle Egyptian -t, -tw, in later Egyptian -tw only, and in 
Coptic it has disappeared. Apparently both hpr and hprt 
mean '' become”, and ph and pht “ arrive" ; no doubt the 
afformative originally modified the meaning, but in the earliest 
existing text the sense is lost, and the formative seems to be 
merely a survival. In Libyan, on the other hand, it is in full 
vigour, as (i) passive preformative t- (ts-), as in tsegzem, passive 
of egzem “ cut” (Kabyle); (ii) passive tou- (tsou-) in tsouaf, 
passive of af “ find " (id.) ; (in) iterative t-, ts-, th-, as in tsaf, 
iterative of af "find" (Doubdou), thebbi, iterative of ebbi 
“cut” (Shilha), thetsou of tsou “ forget" (Kabyle); (iv) in 
Twareg only as afformative -£, e.g. emm “die”, emmout 
(Ahaggar), but some rare survivals of this afformative occur 
in other dialects, e.g. emmeth (Haraktas and Zouaoua). As 
for the modification of meaning to iterative, it must be noted 


[a 


that in Semitic (- is not a true passive, e.g. Ae teach”, 


ter 


x * . . . : 
ls! “ become learned” as inceptive and quasi-passive, 


but distinct from the true passive “ be taught ". In Bishari 
we find reflexive et-, as ektem '' arrive ", reflexive etketam, 
esem '' call”, reflexive etsosam, etc. In East African, as usual, 
this becomes an afformative -te, thus Kafa ww “ drink”, 
stative ww-we, stative reflexive uw-we-te, baje '' hinder", 
reflexive bajite, and similarly in Saho, Bilin, and Hamara 
speech. Galla shows corresponding -t (-ı£) or -d (-da) according 
to dialect, thus afa “ make a bed ”, reflexive afada, and so we 
find denominatives such as hinöt “ become small " from hind 
“small”, etc. Hausa has reflexive -ta or -da and causative 
reflexive -sda, thus tara “ collect”, tarada “ overtake ", 
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€ 


ie. add oneself to a crowd, kwana “ sleep ", kwanta “ pass 


the night ", etc. 


141 (6) General note on the verb themes 


In Abyssinian and Assyrian there is considerable freedom 
in combining two or even more of these themes together. 
Thus in Assyrian we have, more or less regularly, Nt, i.e. 
N passive and reflexive, as attapras (for antapras), the primary 
combined with the N passive and reflexive, as aptanaras, 
the causative and intensitive as usparras, this last with the 
reflexive as ustaparras, and even the reflexive of the N 
passive afterwards combined again with the N passive, as 
attanapras (for antanapras). 

In Arabic dialect we sometimes find the causative reflexive 
combined with the intensitive as istanna from root "ny, which 
appears in the dialect of Tlemsen as ssenna ; so in Tlemsen 
the reflexive is combined with the n- passive in ntkel “ be 
eatable ”, ntegra “ be readable", etc., but this occurs only 
with verbs having one radical semi-vowel or Hamza treated 
as a semi-vowel. In Tripoli and Tunis we get a form istahäyl 
which is a combination of the reflexive causative with the 
conative (gätala, con}. iii). 


149 (7) Vocalization of the Stem and Tense Forms 


Laying aside the participles and infinitive, which are 
essentially noun forms, there are two methods of vocalizing 
the stem, which may be represented by the Arabic forms 
qatala and yagtulu of the primary (conj. i). Both these are 
3rd person singular, and discarding the personal formatives 
we have qatal- and -qtulu, for it must be noted that final -a 
of the perfect is as much a personal termination as -ta, etc. 
From the second we also discard the final -u, which is a modal 
distinction denoting the indicative, and thus arrive at gatal- 
and -gtul. In West Semitic the former of these is known as 
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the perfect, the latter as the imperfect and imperative. The 
West Semitic perfect has its personal terminations suffixed, 
the imperfect and imperative have certain suffixes denoting 
gender and number, and in the imperfect there are personal 
prefixes, but these are not found in the imperative, which 
consequently commences with a group of two consonants, 
and these are vocalized as already described (cf. § 66). In 
Assyrian the first qatal stem is commonly called the 
“ present ”, the second -qtul is the “ preterite " and imperative, 
but the propriety of these names is open to serious question ; 
both present and preterite have their persons formed in the 
same way as the imperfect of West Semitic, but a third 
(participial) tense exists, known as the permansive, which 
employs suffixed personal terminations like the West Semitic 
perfect. 

The essential difference between these two stems may be 
regarded as a question of musical tempo, the deliberate 
statement of the West Semitic perfect and  Assyrian 
“ present" being spaced in tempo lente, the command and 
subordinate statement (imperfect) is in tempo allegro 
Phonetically, therefore, the slower time of the perfect 
necessitates the insertion of a vowel after the first radical 
unless, as is the case 1n some of the derived stems, it 1s already 
vocalized by a preformative. The insertion of this vowel in 
the perfect and its absence from the imperfect is not the result 
of a personal ending being suffixed to the former and a personal 
prefix being attached to the latter, for the same stem 
vocalizations occur in Assyrian, where the personal formative 
is prefixed in both cases, and the vocalization of the imperative 
is substantially that of the imperfect, although the imperative 
has no personal prefix. 

In the two stem forms qatal and -gtal the vowel following the 
second radical is the stem vowel proper, not inserted from the 
necessities of phonetic conditions, but essentially a part of the 
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stem. In the primary stem this vowel may be a, 2, or u, 
in either stem, but in the derived stems it is normally a in 
the perfect and 7 in the imperfect. The formation of a passive 
by the modification of these vowels will be considered later. 
The Arabic grammarians treat these vowels in the perfect as 
semantic, the qatal stem denoting an act, qatil a transitory 


state as cen “be clothed”, gatul a permanent state as 
an “ be beautiful ". This is generally but not universally 
true, for there are cases, especially with medial or final laryngal, 
where the vocalization has evidently been influenced by the 
neighbouring consonants, and it remains an open question 
whether this semantic value of the vocalization was original, 
sometimes affected by consonant influence, or whether it was 
due to phonetic causes and then affected by analogy, i.e. 
the verbs following the class type of some leading roots of 
kindred meaning (cf. Lambert, Journal Asiatique, Feb., 
March, 1890, pp. 169 sqq.). 

Generally perfect gatal corresponds with imperfect -qtul 
or -qtil and perfect qatil has imperfect -gtal. The original 
imperfect corresponding to perfect gatulis unknown; it now 
appears as -qful. Exceptions to the above occur in verbs with 
second or third laryngal, which commonly have perfect qatal, 
imperfect -gtal (cf. sect. 54), unless those denoting superiority, 


which have imperfect -gtul, as ps, 7] " surpass in 
glory ". Rare instances occur in which perfect gatil has 
imperfect -qtil. 

Thus in Arabie we have six possible types :— 


bos pow 
(1) JJ Es. ' kill". 


. * d . 
(2) e» c» “strike”. 
* > bed 
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(3) > a “open”. 


za Aye 
(4) le M ~ “be wise”. 
- - ? 
(5) Cum u “ suppose ”. 


(6) "d ios. “be precious ". 


In Abyssinian č is confused with d, and so type (2) is 
assimilated to (1), and similarly (6) 1s assimilated to (5). In 
Hebrew and Aramaic the imperfects with vowel + (e) are in 
decay in the primary stem; in Hebrew they have practically 
disappeared in strong verbs, but appear in (M), JI’, and in 
verbs with initial or final semi-vowel. In Aramaic they survive 
in as “make” and E "buy" only. In Assyrian 
all the forms of vocalization appear, as present (i.e. West 
Semitic perfect) ?-paras, i-pakid, 1-balut, preterite (imperfect) 
i-prus, t-pkid, 2-sbat. 

The following is a general outline of the vocalization of the 
tense forms in Semitic :— 

(G Ground-form or Primary stem, D Duplicated or 
Intensitive, C Causative, N Passive in n-, t the combination of 
any of these with the reflexive t-; I the perfect of West 
Semitic, II the imperfect, in each case with the corresponding 
stem in Assyrian.) 


Arabic Abyssinian Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 
I.  qatal- qatal- qatal q'tal -paras 
labis- lab labes l*bes -pakid 
hasun- ico qaton gq’fud -balut 
II.  -qtul z 2 [-prus 
Ibis | -gtel -gtöl -qtül |-phid 


ftah -Ibas -gtan -dhal -sbat 


Ct. 
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Arabic Abyssinian Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 

I.  qattal- gattal- gittel gattel -parras 
IL — -qattil -gattel -gattel -parris 
I.  'agtal 'agtal higtil 'agtel -Sagtal 
IL — -qtà -gtel -qtil -gtel -éaqtil 
I.  inqatal- — 'anqotal nigtal veu -qqatal 
IL — -ngatil -ngótel -qqatzl x -ggatıl 
I. tatal v ach ethg‘tel -gtatal 
IL -gatil RR -tha*tel -gtatal 
Dt. I. tagatial ^ taqattal hithqattel — ethgattal —— -gtattal 
II.  -taqattal — -tqattal -thqattel -thgattal -gtattil 
I.  éstagtal- — '"astagtal- ... ethtagtal  -Stagtal 
II.  -staqtil -staqtel ii -ethtaqtal  -Stagtil 


The G (primary) stem shows a variety of vocalizations. 
A Hebrew imperfect -gtil stem exists where the root has 
initial or medial y. In Hebrew and Aramaic the perfect of 
the intensitive and causative have had their vocalization 
assimilated to that of the imperfect. Generally, however, 
as will be noted, the perfect of the derived stems has -a- and 
the imperfect -i-; exceptionally the Arabic and Abyssinian 
imperfect of the intensitive reflexive (Dt) has -a-, and so the 
imperfect of the primary reflexive (Gt) in Assyrian. Whilst 
the perfect is affected by the imperfect in the D, causative, 
and primary reflexive in Aramaic, the converse instance of the 
imperfect affected by the perfect appears in Aramaic in the 
reflexive of the intensitive and causative. Other cases must 
be admitted in which the vocalization is influenced by the 
neighbouring consonants (cf. sect. 53 above). 


143 (8) Passive by Vowel Change 

Besides the passive and reflexive forms in n- and t- there is a 
passive formed by modification of the vocalization. In Arabic 
this produces perfect -u-i-, imperfect -u-a-, thus active 
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qatal- becomes passive qutil-, and imperfect active yagtul 
becomes passive yugtil. This vowel modification extends 
to personal preformative and also to the formative of the 
derived stem, as intensitive passive quttil-, yugattal- ; causative 
ugtil-, yugtal, etc. In dialect we find Syrian Arabic as passive 
qutil, imperfect yuskan; Oman passive primary hnog, 
intensitive hurrug, suffid, etc. In North Africa this passive 
is generally lost, but a few forms survive in Tlemsen, as 
yusab “ he will be found ”, yohtäi “ it is necessary ”. 

This passive by vowel change is obsolete in Abyssinian. 

In Hebrew it survives in the primary theme only in the 
participle OR, but it is in full vigour in the intensitive and 
causative, as intensitive perfect Sun, imperfect Sup causa- 
tive perfect am, imperfect "bp" and media gemin. 
intensitive perfect IND, imperfect 331D*. 

In Aramaic it survives only in the participles, as a3, 
opn (Dan. v, 25) in the primary; intensitive Veo, 
causative Voto, Wlaato. So in TB. participle NER 
“ banned " (Sabb. 67a), DVI “ folded ” (Hull. 515), eto. — 

Assyrian shows some relics in the Amarna letters, as perfect 


dika, plur. dikü. 


(ii) Verb Inflexions 
144 (a) The Tenses 


The Semitic tenses are two in number, which are called 


“ past ” (oh, 73y) and “ future " (glas, Tny) 


in the older grammars, but have been generally known as 
“ perfect" and “ imperfect" since the time of Ewald. But 
they are not tenses in the sense in which the word is used in 
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European grammar, as they are not concerned with time, 
past, present, or future, but only with what is described as 
aktionsart, time and place being expressed adverbially. This 
is true also of the “ tenses " in the Indo-European languages, 
where the present describes an enduring act or state, the 
aorist denotes the action or state simply without reference to 
duration, and the perfect deals with an action as finished. 
The introduction of a time sense is a later development by 
means of added particles or by the use of auxiliaries. Such 
a time development appears in later Semitic, in Arabic 
dialect, in neo-Syriac, and in ancient Egyptian, which seems 
to have had a rapid and premature development. 

The “ perfect” of West Semitic, corresponding to the 
“ present " in Assyrian, expresses a state or action which is 
definitely asserted and regarded as certain as contrasted with 
the imperfect expressing what may be, what is possible, or 
can be treated as an accessory, causal, conditional, etc. The 
perfect is declaratory, with emphasis on the assurance, 
regardless of whether the time is present, past, or future, 
although, of course, the past is usually regarded as known and 
settled more than could possibly be the case with the present 
or future, but in promises or bargains the perfect is used even 
though it must refer to future time because the emphasis 
is on the assurance and certainty of the promise made, and so 
in prayers, blessings, curses, and in prophecy. Thus in 


(aa 


Pe 
Arabic, “ serve the Lord who created you ” ( als, Qur’än, 


.- r 


li, 21) and “ when your Lord said (dà) to the angels, 
A r 
I am placing (participle) in the earth a ruler, they said ( p» L3), 


a zt 
Jubet 
wilt thou place (imperfect ja) in it one who will make 
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IN id 
mischief (imperfect Amas) in it and shed (425) 


blood ? " (Qur’än, ii, 30). The angels refer in the imperfect 
to events which they regard as probable, but of which they 
have no certain knowledge, but the events described as 
actually having taken place are in the perfect. Even in 
conditional clauses the perfect is used if the condition is 
assumed to have taken place, as “if you are in doubt as to 
that which we have revealed " (Qur’än, ii, 23), it being treated 
as a known fact that those whom the prophet addresses 
were at the time in doubt. So in conditions in which no 
emphasis is laid on the conditional character, so that the 
condition is nearly equivalent to a participle or a clause 
introduced by “when”, as “if they dispute with you, 
say .. . ." (Quran, iii, 19). Similarly when the conditional 
is introduced by a particle (cf. 164), which implies that the 
condition is impossible or is known or believed not to have 
taken place. 

The perfect is used also with temporal particles denoting 
“when” or “ whilst ", even though the acts are continuous 
and so incomplete; and so in the statement of consequence, 
provided that emphasis is laid in the certainty of the result 
following, as “ the Lord will send His angel and prosper thy 
way " (Gen. xxiv, 40), and “ lest he put forth his hand and 
take and eat” (Gen. i, 22). 

As the perfect describes a certain and assured act or state, 
so the imperfect describes the incomplete, or dubious, or 
possible, as well as the subordinate statement which is not 
emphasized as the object of assertion. Thus we have in 
the imperfect to continuous or repeated act, as well as the 
nascent, progressive, or potential, and so what often corre- 
sponds with our present, as " the people come to me " (Exod. 
xviii, 15), and the frequentative or customary. The imperfect 
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also is used in hypothetical sentences, in the “if ” clause if it be 
regarded as dubious or uncertain, and in the consequence if 
emphasis is not laid on the certainty of its following the 
protasis. Besides this, we have also what may be described 
as the “polite” use of the imperfect, which appears in 
courteous inquiry, in request, command, etc., as less harsh 
than the imperative, and invariably in the negative command 
for which Semitic does not admit the imperative. 

As denoting the incomplete the imperfect is used to express 
the customary, frequentative, etc., in which it is often very 
little to be distinguished in meaning from the perfect, but may 
be described as the tense of the nascent, progressive, inceptive, 
or potential; thus “it is a guide to those who believe in the 
unseen ” (Qur’än, ii, 3), “ the humble ones who know that they 
shall meet their Lord" (Qur’än, ii, 46); “thus did Job 
continually " (Job i, 5), “ there went up a mist " (Gen. ii, 6), 
“what seekest thou ? " (Gen. xliv, 7), and hence obtains a 
quasi-present meaning, as “I redeem ", i.e. “I am in the 
habit of redeeming " (Exod. xiii, 15), etc. 

The imperfect is the tense used to express the subordinate 
assertion, the accessory whether descriptive, or expressing 
the purpose, result, etc., which is not the main statement of 
the sentence, thus ‘‘ he came to a spring of water to drink”, 


e r 


A + 
ie. “that he might drink" (> w), “he intends to 


turn you out of your land” (“ that he turn you...” Qur’än, vii, 
110), “ now surely they fold up their breasts that they may make 
concealment from him” (Qur’än, xi, 5), "lest you sit down 
despised ” (Qur’än, xvii, 22); so Hebrew “the sickness he 
was to die of" (2 Kings xii, 14). Other examples of the 
functions of the imperfect will be found under the heading 
of “moods”, for the subjunctive and jussive in Semitic 
are subdivisions of the imperfect (cf. 145 below). 
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145 (b) The Moods 
In Semitic the moods are concerned only with the imperfect 
tense. In Arabic there are altogether five modal distinctions. 
(i) The simplest of these is commonly known as the 
“ Jussive”, and shows only the imperfect stem with the 
personal preformatives (cf. § 147) and certain terminations 
added to denote gender and number, namely :— 


Sing. fem. 2nd pers... . . -ī 

Plur. masc. 2nd and 3rd . -āū 
fem. 2nd and 3rd . . -nd 

Dual 4.38 -4 


These terminations are the same as Rose employed in the 
imperative (cf. 148). 

(ii) The subjunctive shows the same stem, preformatives, 
and terminations, but wherever there is no termination the 
vowel -& is added ; thus sing. 3rd masc. jussive yagtul, subj. 
yagtula. This vowel it will be noted, is the same as that used 
as the termination of the accusative of a noun, and the 
subjunctive shows a parallel use as the verb of many object 
sentences, so that certain particles which cause a noun to be 
in the accusative also cause the verb to assume the -a of 
the subjunctive. 

(ii) The indicative adds short -u where the subjunctive 
has -a, but it also adds -na to each long vowel ending, save in 
the dual, where by dissimilation -d-na becomes -a-ni. 

(iv) The first energetic mood shows the jussive with added 
-anna (cf. 93), which becomes -nna after the long vowel 
endings -i, -u, which are then shortened by closure, but dual 
-a remains long, and fem. -na becomes long -na, in aa case 
the following -nna dissimilates to -nni. 

(v) The second energetic shows -an where there is no vowel 
termination, and simple -n after a vowel ending which is then 
shortened. It does not occur with the dual or feminine plural. 
These results may be thus tabulated :— 
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Indie, Subj. Jussive Energ. I Energ. II 


Sing. 2nd fem. . . nat 7 -inna -in 
Pl. 3rd, 2nd masc. .  -üna -ù -ü -unna -ŭn 

3rd, 2nd fem. . . -na -na -na -nanni — 
Dual . : ; . ant -Q - -annı — 
Elsewhere . à . c -d — -anni -ün 


The clearest distinction between the moods thus lies in 
those persons which have not a distinctive termination to 
indicate gender or number, those which we have classed 
together as “ elsewhere”. But here the distinction is one 
due to short vowel endings, and in Arabic dialect, Hebrew, 
etc., final short vowels have become obsolete. Consequently, 
it is only in Arabic of what is called the classical type that we 
find the moods fully distinguished. 

In classical Arabic (1) the indicative is essentially the 
mood of narrative and it is thus employed, subject to the 
general character of the imperfect, which we have noted 
above. 

(ii) The subjunctive is used to express the purpose, and so 
after lz, ka, lika, lvan, hatta, or negative kayla, likayla, lalla, 
expressing the purpose and intention of the agent; or the 
result introduced by "idhan, or by fa-, wa-, after an imperative, 
expression of wish, hope, etc., or after a negative or 
interrogative; or the object sentence introduced by ’an, 
negative 'an là, 'alla, lan, after an expression of hope, 
fear, duty, effort, etc.; or the exception after "illa ’an 
“unless ”. 

(ii) The jussive, closely akin to the imperative, is used to 
express command, with or without prefixed li-; it may also 
express the milder form of a wish, entreaty, or resolve. In 
prohibition it must be substituted for the imperative. It is 
used after the negative lam “ not” and after lamma in the 
sense of " not yet". It appears also in conditional clauses. 
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(iv) The energetic forms may be employed for command, 
wish, etc., like the jussive, especially when the clause is 
reinforced by the emphatic particle la- “ verily ". They 
are used also in the conditional when the conditional particle 
is reinforced by -ma. 

Abyssinian does not retain the short vowel terminations of 
the imperfect, and the subjunctive and jussive are confused 
in one form, yegtel, etc. Although the indicative does not 
retain its distinctive vowel termination, it is distinguished by 
its accent and time. Whilst the jussive-subjunctive has the 
tempo allegro of the imperative, the indicative in tempo lente 
inserts an additional vowel after the first radical, producing 
yeqatel, and the accented penultimate causes the accent to 
fall on this inserted vowel where there is no added termination. 

In Hebrew no distinction appears between the indicative 
and subjunctive, owing to the loss of the final short vowels, 
but sometimes a distinctive difference appears in the jussive, 
which never had a vowel termination, so that the syllable 
commencing with the medial radical was always closed and 
did not become closed. Thus in the causative where the 
indicative-subjunctive has -i-, the jussive has the shorter 
vowel -e-, as indicative yagtıl, jussive yagtel; or, before final 
laryngal, indicative yasliah (cf. 53), jussive yasläh. So with 
verbs having medial w/y, as /byn, indicative yabin, jussive 
yübén; 4 qwm, indicative yágüm, jussive yagom. 

A cohortative form appears also in the 1st person singular 
and plural of the imperfect and in the imperative, which is 
characterized by suffixed -@, corresponding to the Arabic 
energetic -an, -anna, which become -à in pause. This has an 
emphatic force in the 2nd and 3rd persons of the imperative, 
and a modifying precatory sense in the Ist. Another obvious 
relic of the energetio appears in the demonstrative -ann-, 
-inn-, which is often added to the imperfect before a suffixed 
pronoun (cf. 93). 
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The modal endings are not entirely extinct in Assyrian, 
but, like the case endings of nouns, they have suflered con- 
fusion. It would appear that -a was properly employed in 
continued narrative, whilst final -u is used in subordinate 
clauses, and in this employ appears in later forms as well. 
It is difficult to suppose that we have here the original uses. 


146 (c) Persons of the West Semitic Perfect 


The personal terminations of the perfect in Arabic, 
Abyssinian, Hebrew, and Aramaic, with which may be 
compared the terminations of the permansive in Assyrian, 
may be summarized as follows :— 


Arabie  Abyssin. Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 


(perm.) 
Sing. 3 masc. -a -q - (-a) - (-a) - 
fem. -at -at -à (-ath) -ath -at 
2 masc. -ta -ka -tä -t(ã) -at(a) 
fem. -ti -kī (2) -t(2) -ätt 
1 -tu -kū -t -eth -ak(u) 
Plur. 3 masc. -% -ü -ü (-à) -ü(n1) 
fem. -na -ü — (-&) -Ñ a 
2 masc. -tum(ü) -kemmü -tem -Lün -Atumu 
fem. -tunna -ken -ten -tin — Ana 
1 -nà -na -nü -n(à) -am, -ünu 
Dual 3 masc. -à 
fem. -atā 
2 -tumä 


(a) Seng. 3rd mase. Termination -&, which as final short falls 
away in Hebrew and Aramaic (cf. sect. 74), but is retained 
before suffixed -nī as in Hebrew q'talán:, Syriac gatlan(i), 
and as @ before suffixes of the 2nd fem. sing., 3rd masc. sing., 
and Ist plur. as g’täläkh, q'talaha, q'talànü. In modern 
Arabic this termination is entirely lost. 

(b) Sing. 3rd fem. Termination -at as for nouns, suggesting 
that the perfect was originaly a participle (cf. Assyrian 

R 
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perm.). In Hebrew and Aramaic the £ is aspirated by the 
preceding vowel (cf. 37); and in Hebrew it usually falls when 
not protected by a suffix, as qat*la, q*taláthni ; but rare cases 
of -t retained occur in 'azlath (Deut. xxxi, 36) and qara' ath 
(Deut. xxxi, 29). In Aramaic, as in Hebrew, the addition of 
the suffix causes the reduction of the preceding vowel, and 
thus Syriac g’tal becomes gatlath, where Hebrew shortens to 
a half-vowel qat*là. A similar change takes place in the Arabic 
dialects where the accent in the mase. falls on the vowel 
following the second radical, as in Tripoli masc. Atéb, fem. 
kitbet, and so very generaly in North Africa and with 
intransitive verbs 1n Oman, as well as sometimes in Central 
Arabia (dá/fet, but also ahádhat), but in ‘Iraq we find both 
ktibet and kíteb(e). In Central Arabia the elision of the 
preceding vowel is found chiefly when that vowel is -2-, and 
so in Syrian Sírib, sirbet, but kátab, kátabet, and sometimes in 
Egypt misiket, misket. 

(c) Sing. 2nd masc. -ta, in Abyssinian changed to -ka, 
and so £ for t throughout the 2nd person, by the analogy of the 
lst person sing., the original consonants being preserved in 
Assyrian (cf. also note on Ist singular below). In Hebrew 
this becomes -t@, and in Aramaic the final vowel is lost except 
before suffixes. The cause of the inserted -à- in the Assyrian 
permansive is unknown. In Arabic dialect this -ta invariably 
becomes -t, in Central Arabia -it, and in ‘Iraq sometimes -et. 

(d) Sing. 2nd fem. -ti. The feminine is formed by change of 
vowel ending to -i (cf. 118). In Abyssinian ¢ becomes k 
(cf. above). In Hebrew and Aramaic the final vowel is lost 
except before suflixes. 

(e) Sing. lst pers. Originally -ku as in Assyrian permansive 
-üku, so Abyssinian, Ge‘ez, and Tigriüa -ku, Tigré -kü, -ko, 
Amharic -kā (cf. 37) and Mehri -ik, -ek, Soqotra -A ; in all these 
southern languages the £ has also affected the 2nd person, but 
Assyrian retains 2nd £, Ist k, which seem to have been the 
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original forms. In Arabic dialect -tu becomes -t (Central 
Arabia, Oman, Hadramaut, ‘Iraq, Syria, Egypt, and generally 
in North Africa, save where £ becomes ts, cf. 176), also -it 
(Central Arabia, Algeria, Nejd, Syria, ‘Iraq) and -et (id.). 
In Hebrew -% or -t the final -z probably is due to the analogy 
of the 1st singular pronominal suffix; and so Moabite ‘Mf, 
Phoenician * ^, N, and -thi in coranthi (Plaut. Penul.). Aramaic 
-eth with alteration of syllabic constitution to qetleth (cf. 3rd 
sing. fem.), rare -/ (Bib. Aram.), also -i (Targ. T.B., 
Mandzean), -ey (T.B.), and -t (Mandzan). 

(f) Plur. 3rd masc. -à, in Syriac only before suffixes. Arabic 
dialect changes -4 to -6 in Central Arabia and Oman, or to 
-aw in Central Arabia, Hadramaut, and ‘Iraq. Egypt shows 
-i, but also -um by assimilation to the pronoun. Hebrew 
-ii, -ün (Isa. xxvi, 11), -üm (Isa. lin, 1; Deut. viii, 3). 

(g) Plur. 3rd. fem. -@ or -na (cf. imperfect). In Arabie 
dialect -an in Central Arabia, -e» in Oman, Hadramaut, 
‘Iraq. In Syria, Egypt, and North Africa this termination is 
obsolete, as is also the case in Hebrew. Bib. Aram. -é, Syriac 
-& before suffixes, also -en by analogy of the suffixed pronoun. 

(h) Plural 2nd masc. -tum. Abyssinian, as usual, u becomes 
e; Hebrew vowel assimilated to the fem. ; Aramaic either 
u>o, or as in Hebrew -iem; Syriac -ton, or -tond before 
sufix. Assyrian shows -(@)lunu. Added -u in Abyssinian 
(with preceding consonant doubled), and in Assyrian, sometimes 
in Arabic. Abyssinian shows k asin the singular. In Arabic 
dialect -tu (Iraq, Central Arabia, Syria, Tripoli, Tunis, Oran, 
South Algeria, Morocco, Malta, and Tlemsen -tsu), -to (Oman, 
Hadramaut), -tum in Spanish Arabic. 

(j) Plur. 2nd fem. -tin, i.e. fem. sing. with plur. -n. Thus 
Arabic dialect -ten (Oman, Hadramaut, ‘Iraq), but in all other 
dialects this person is obsolete. So -ten in Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and -ken in Abyssinian (betore suffix -kennd, -ka, cf. 85b). In 
classical Arabic this person shows vowel -u- by analogy with 
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the masculine (cf. personal pronoun); the added -na is 
perhaps taken from the imperfect imperative, and accounts 
for the retention of - after u. Aramaic -ten, and -tena before 
suffix. 

(k) lst plur. -na in Arabic (in dialect -na in Central Arabia, 
‘Iraq, Morocco, -ne in Oman, Hadramaut, -në in South 
Algeria, and -nä in Tripoli, Tunis); so Abyssinian. Aramaic 
-nã before suffixes, otherwise -n, or -nan by analogy of the 
absolute pronoun. In Hebrew -nū (cf. personal pronoun) 
under the influence of the 3rd masculine plural. 

(l) Dual. The dual appears only in ancient Arabic, where 
the characteristic -@ is added to the singular in the 3rd person, 
and to the masculine plural in the 2nd. 


147 (d) Persons of the Imperfect Tense 


The persons of the imperfect are denoted by personal 
prefixes and suffixes denoting gender and number. The 
prefixes are :— 


Arabic Abyssin. Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 


Sing. 3 mase.. ya- ye- yi- ne- i- 
3 fem. : 
on ta- te- tr- te- ta- 
1. . a- 'e- 'e- 'e- a- 
Plur. 3 masc.. ya- ye- yi- ne- i- 
3 fem. . ti- 
9-5 . ta- te- ti- te- ta- 
l. . na- ne- ni- ne- na- 
Dual 3 . . ya- 
Ir . ta- 


(a) ya- : 3rd masc. of all numbers, and 3rd fem. in plural 
and dual. In Syriac ne- (but Bib. Aram., ete., yi-). With 
this we compare l- in the jussive in Tigré liskun, etc., where 
l- is the particle (preposition) “to” (cf. 158); so Hebrew 
likröth (Isa. xliv, 14, but cf. Driver, Tenses, 203), Aramaic 
leh*we (Dan. n, 20), and frequently in T.B., later Hebrew, and 
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Mandeean. In older Aramaic this l- appears with the infinitive, 
in later Aramaic as in Tigré with the jussive; in Bib. Aram. 
only with MM (Ezra iv, 13; Dan. ii, 20, 43); hence probably 
the n- in Syriac as n often appears for l- in T.B., Mandzan, 
etc. (cf. 28), Assyrian ya- >t- (cf. 52 (1)). 

(b) ta-: 2nd pers. and 3rd fem. sing. in Hebrew also for 
the 3rd fem. plur. by analogy ; but y- in Gen. xxx, 38; 
Dan. viii, 22. 

(c) ’a-: Assyrian a-~, lst sing. only ; cf. 'a in 'an-'a (8 77). 

(d) na- : Ge‘ez, Tigré, ne- or 'en- ; Amharic 'enne-. 


(e) Vocalization of the prefixes 

-à- in ancient Arabic, in Assyrian in fa- and a- (1st sing.). 
Also in Arabie and Hebrew before first radical laryngal 
(cf. § 53). 

-e- in Abyssinian (but causative ye’a>ya), Syriac (West), 
Arabic dialect of Morocco, Algeria, and Tripoli. Hebrew in 
Ist sing. 

-i- Hebrew save in Ist sing. or before first radical laryngal 
(but ya’ >ye’). Syriac (East). Assyrian ya- —i- and na- >ni- 
(analogy of 3rd sing.). Also in Arabic dialect of “Iraq, Syria, 
Tunis. 

-u- in all languages in the passive (cf. § 143), intensitive, 
and causative, in Hebrew and Aramaic with change to -6- 
as described in § 48. But Abyssinian causative yé’a- 
(for yw a-) >ya-. 

In Egypt and Oman we find regular assimilation, as yimsik, 
yuskun, ete. 


(i) Terminations of the Imperfect 
Arabic Abyssin. Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 


Sing. 2 fem. . -2(na) 2 -3 (n) -7 
Plur. 3, 2 masc. -ü(na) -ü -ü -ü(n) -ü 
3,2 fem. -na -a -nà -ün -ü 


Dual . . -alnı) 
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For the short vowel endings employed to denote moods, 
cf. $ 145 above. 

(a) -i, Syriac -in, and Hebrew -in in pa (Ruth i1, 8), 
etc., appears elsewhere as a feminine aflormative (cf. 79, 
85, 118). 

(b) -à masc. plur., cf. $ 147. 

(c) -à fem. plur. in Abyssinian, Aramaic, and Assyrian: 
-na in Arabic and Hebrew. 


148 (e) The Imperative 


The types of the imperative are as follow :— 
Arabic Abyssin. Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 


Sing. masc. ugtul getel — gt getöl purus 
fem.  ugqtult getelt qli q'tól(1) purusi 
Plur. masc.  uqtulü getelü — qittlà isla) purusü 
fem. uglulna qetela gtölna gtol(a) purusa 


The terminations denoting gender and number are the same 
as those already noted in the imperfect (above). As regards 
the stem, the base form is qtul, gtal, qtil, in which the first 
consonant is vocalized by the insertion of a half-vowel in 
Hebrew and Aramaic, by the insertion of the short and vague 
e in Abyssinian, and in Assyrian by a vowel which assimilates 
to the following stem vowel, whilst in Arabic a prosthetic 
vowel is used, normally t- but u- by assimilation before stem 
vowel -u- (cf.§ 66). The vocalization in Hebrew necessarily 
modifies when the syllabic constitution is altered by the 
addition of a vowel termination which opens the medial 
syllable, thus :— 

Sing. fem. qit'l£, in pause g’tölt. 
Plur. masc. qil‘ld _,, qrtólü. 
149 (f) Secondary Tenses 
(i) The Assyrian Permansive 


This is a new tense obtained in Assyrian by adding personal 
afformatives to a participia! form of the primary theme, and 
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in derived themes by analogous treatment of infinitive 
stems. Its meaning has the inherent idea of duration in the 
state or action of the verb sense. It does not correspond to 
the West Semitic perfect, which in its stem form gatal, ete., 
is represented by the Assyrian present, so called, though it 
has personal aflormatives instead of preformatives, and these 
suffixed persons bear a resemblance to those used in the West 
Semitic perfect. These endings are :— 


Singular Plural 
masc. fem. masc. fem. 
pers. 3 . . paris pars-at pars-u pars-a 
2 . . pars-al(a)  pars-atı pars-atunu — 
Lx i pars-äk(u) pars-an(u) 


The long -@- which appears before the termination in the 
2nd and 1st persons has not yet been accounted for 
satisfactorily. 


(u) Syriac Participial Tenses 


In Syriac a present tense is formed by adding enclitic 
pronouns to the participle, and this formation becomes more 
and more popular in later speech until in neo-Syriac it 
practically replaces the older tenses. Other tenses are formed 
on the same lines in the way described below. The pronominal 
forms thus used are :— 


Singular Plural 
masc. fem. masc. fem. 
pers. 3. . -, -u -i, -at -in, -an 
2. . -at -at (i) -atun, -tun -atin, -tin 
beta -na -nan 


But dialectal differences occur in these forms in neo-Syriac 
(cf. Maclean, Vernac. Syr., p. 84). 
(ii) Introduction of time relations into the tenses 


Although the original Semitic tenses conveyed Aktionsart 
and not temporal relations, we find in later forms the intro- 
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duction of the time sense by the addition of particles, etc. 
In Arabie the particle aye or its contracted form in the 
prefix - prefixed to the imperfect, is used to express the. 


^M 
future, and this already appears in the Qur'àn, e.g. es. p 


“we shall show them ", ete. Later we find the particle AS ; 


properly an emphatic used to lay stress on the certainty of 
an act or state, prefixed to the perfect so as to convey the 
sense of past time, and thus to form a pluperfect, or attached 
to the imperfect so as to form an imperfect “ was", etc. 


Similarly, the verb X s be" is used with the perfect to 
make a pluperfect, and with the imperfect to give the past 


indefinite “ was " sense. 
In the dialects of Syria and Egypt prefixed ba- or ma- 


attached to the imperfect produces the sense of past time, as 


bayuskun “ he dwelt”. Without "y u^ ba- or ma-, 


the imperfect is generally employed for present or future time. 
In North Africa the present is expressed by ka- or ra- prefixed 
to the imperfect, as kayatub “ he is writing ", and in the eastern 
dialects the same sense is often conveyed by prefixed 'amm-. 
In Omani the imperfect acquires a future sense by the use of 
ha-, he-, as hayaktub “ he will write ", and the same particle 
is used in Maltese to express an optative. Omani uses the 


particle 'ad instead of the verb WO to form the pluperfect 


from the perfect; this particle appears as sing. masc. ‘ad, 
fem. ‘adit, plur. masc. ‘ddo, fem. “aden with the 3rd person, 
and in the 2nd person sing. ‘ödt, plur. ‘ödto. 
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In neo-Syriac the older tenses are almost extinct and are 
replaced by the participles, the present being expressed either 
by the participle followed by the personal pronoun as described 
above, or by the substantive verb followed by the verbal noun 
with prefixed be-. The future shows the participle itself 
with the prefix be-, bed-, or b*-. The perfect has either the 
participle with the auxiliary verb .$o0,o “finished ", or the 
participle with /^- and the pronominal suffix, a form rare 
save in the dialect of Alqosh (cf. Maclean, Vernac. Syr., p. 82). 
The past imperfect is expressed by the participle with b°- 


and the substantive verb ]óo1. 


150 (g) The Participles 


The participles are deverbal noun forms. In the primary 
theme the active participle has the form of gatil, thus Arabic 


Qe. Abyssinian gätel, Hebrew o P Syriac WAS, Assyrian 


paris. The primary passive participle appears in Hebrew as 


gatil (AD), Abyssinian qétül. Arabic adds the m- 
por 


preformative and thus produces J ) gaa, This form is obsolete 


in Aramaic, where we find *gátzl (Wao), which is a common 
adjectival type, the adjective having displaced the passive 
participle. 

In the derived stems the participles are formed by the 
addition of the preformative m- to the verb stem (cf. sect. 110 
above); in Abyssinian this is vocalized ma-, but in the other 
Semitie languages the vocalization is affected by the phonetic 
principles already described. The exception to this is the 
participle of the passive in N. (Nif'al) of the Hebrew verb, 
which is derived directly from the perfect without the 
preformative m-, thus Sp". 
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151 (h) The Infinitive 


The infinitive or verbal noun has very many various types ; 
indeed, it can take the form of almost any abstract noun, 
and this is especially true in Arabic. The following infinitive 
forms are the commonest :— 

(1) Primary stem. Assyrian ards, corresponding to 
Hebrew gätöl, construct q*tol. Such a form appears amongst 
others in Arabic, but the commonest is gatl. In Abyssinian 
it is most often qatil, or gatilot. Aramaic prefixes m- (cf. 110) 
and frequently shows suffixed -w, thus megtal, megtalü. 

(2) Intensitive. Assyrian purrus, so Hebrew qattol, con- 
struct gattel. Aramaic m“gattalu. Arabic has here very 
various forms, but taqtil is one of the commonest. Abyssinian 
qattelo(t). 

(3) Causative. Arabic ’iglal; Abyssinian  'aqtelo(t) ; 
Hebrew hagtil, construct hagtel; Aramaic magtalu ; Assyrian 
Suprus. 

(4) N. passive. Arabic ingital; Hebrew nigtol, or higgatol, 
construct hiqyatel ; Assyrian naprus. 


(iv) Verbs showing Phonetic Changes 


152 (i) Verbs with semi-vowel radical 


Verbs having a semi-vowel as one of their radicals show the 
phonetic changes described in §§ 51, 52 above, but there are 
certain extensions and restrictions which must be noted in 
addition. 


(A) Verbs with first radical semi-vowel 


When the first radical is without preformative no change 
takes place save that in Hebrew and Aramaic initial y becomes 
w, as stated in sect. 20; as closure after a short vowel in the 
imperfect, etc., the changes are normally those described in 
sect. 51. 
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(1) Arabie.—(a) Imperfect and imperative. Verbs with 


initial w elide this first radical in the imperfect-imperative 
ya 
before stem vowel 2; thus imperfect yawlidu becomes Ab . 


imperative AJ. This applies only to the active forms of the 
Primary stem. 

In the passive the stem vowel is a (cf. sect. 140). Asa rule, 
these verbs have stem vowel a in the active perfect, 7 in the 
imperfect. There are, however, eight verbs having 7 in 


the perfect and also 7 in the imperfect (class (5) of sect. 142 


> 


above); these are (92 “trust in", &y9 "inherit", 
€^ “refrain from”, a33 “swell”, (655 “be firm set”, 
C» 3 “be in good condition ", d 3 “be near", and 


cx "love". All these having 2 in the imperfect elide 
the first radical w in the imperfect-imperative. 

A few verbs having a in the imperfect-imperative follow 
the same rule. In these it is presumed that they originally 
had imperfect in 7, but this has been changed to a by the 


influence of a final or medial laryngal. 
^ 
P ^ ve - - 
Thus da “Jet alone ", imperfect ist SO RI 


“give”, f 53 * fall", c? * be wide”, etc. 
(b) Infimtive. Where the first radical w falls away as 
described above, and the imperative is formed from the 


shortened stem, the infinitive 1s formed from the same stem 
with the addition of the abstract termination -at (cf. sect. 117), 
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c , Pd o 
thus perfect Als, imperfect Ab. , Imperative 3 , infini- 
tive 84). 
(c) Reflexive of the primary. Assimilation of semi-vowel 
w or y to the reflexive t takes place as described in sect. 30. 


(d) Dialectal peculiarities. In the ancient dialect of Asad 
-aw becomes -i instead of remaining -aw as usual in classical 


Pd po 
2 or 
speech, thus bes instead of de œ ; this is a case of 
it LI . d A or . 
abnormal change of w to y, the intermediate Js, is also 


found. In the ancient dialect of the Hijaz this -aw became 


37 - 
-a, and so we have e for the same word. In the modern 


dialect of Tunis, Tripoli, and the town of Damascus wi becomes 


^w 


wu and so 4, thus original As becomes wilid in these 


dialects, and thence lid. 

(2) Abyssinian.—(a) Imperfect and imperative. The elision 
of first radical w described in Arabic (la above) takes place 
also in the Ethiopic verbs walada “bear child”, warada 
“ descend ”, wadaya “ lie down ", wadaqa “ fall”, and some- 
" eut down" and wagara “ cast out”, the 
shortened imperfect-imperative showing vowel d for 7 as 
though in double closure; thus perfect walada, imperfect 
yalad, imperative lad. 

(b) The infinitive in these stems either adds afformative 
-at or doubles the final radical, thus fedat or ladd. 

(3) Hebrew.—(a) In the imperfect-imperative stem con- 
traction takes place in the verbs "9' “bear child UE 
“knon Du* "Bo, out ; 30 "ub 5 S^ "pour «nd 
77° “descend ” (but "77/9 in Qeri of Ps. xxx, 4), and some- 
times in WI “ possess ” and a t kindle’, thus imperfect 
7, imperative 1. 


[11 


times in waqara 
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Similarly with the verb qm “go”, as though 77, imperfect 
7. imperative 72 the strong forms being found only in later 
Hebrew and in poetry as Tan (Ps. lxxiii, 9). 

(b The shortened form appears also in the construct 
infinitive of these verbs as in nb, the absolute retaining the 
regular form 3)Y ’, ete. Regular also is YT under the influence 
of the final laryngal. In 1 Sam. iv, 19, we find the assimilation 
-dt >-tt (cf. sect. 23). 

(c) Initial w becomes y unless doubled as in ap (Nif. 
imperfect); aw becomes 6 (cf. sect. 50) as in DWN, 3653, 
ete., and ay becomes £ as in AOFM (cf. sect. 49). 

(4) Aramaic.—Contraction is less common than in Hebrew, 
and occurs only in Sa “know”, DA “sit”, and son “ give = 
this last showing elision of the A in the perfect sing. 3rd masc. 
on, 2nd Aso, plur. 3rd masc. on, fem. a Sn, lst 
Dan, the imperfect being obsolete and replaced by Näs. 
In the infinitive, where there is preformative m-, there is no 
need of the compensatory addition of -at, thus from Au 
we have oA. 

In the causative initial radical y assimilates to w, whilst 
conversely in the intensitive initial w becomes y, thus causative 
Ao]. "as. intensitive RR etc. 

i (5) Assyrian.—Contraction appears very generally in the 
imperative, as šib “ sit" from wsb, etc. 

Regularly aw, iw become à (cf. 51, 52), but Saw >še (cf. 58), 
thus usésab for usawsab ; iy, ay become 7 or e, as īšir for 
aysır and Enig for ayniq. When awa, aya become à and uwa 
becomes & (cf. sect. 52), compensation is made by doubling 


the medial radical, thus awasab appears as a$$ab. In the 
reflexive of the primary (Gt) w assimilates to ¢, thus awtagab 
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becomes attaíab, etc. (cf. sect. 30), and in the N. stem 
it becomes Hamza, to which n assimilates, thus anwasab > 
an asab >a’ asab >a’asab. 

153 (B) Verbs with medial semi-vowel 


(1) Arabic.—In Arabic some medial w/y verbs follow the 
regular type of strong forms; such are (i) verbs which have 


. . ^7 d 
final semi-vowel as well as medial, thus (6 9% “roast” ; 


(i) later derivatives such as denominal verbs, verbs specialized 


PIS 


to express wonder, and elatives such as d FI “ he speaks 


better than . . ." ; and (mi) stems where the semi-vowel is 


doubled as in conj. ii, v, o 4, etc., and so conj. iii, vi, where 
dwa occurs as a dissimilation from awwa, etc. (cf. sect. 137). 

Generally we have the phonetic changes described in §§ 51, 
52. In the imperative the prosthetic vowel is not required, 
as the first consonant is vocalized by a following vowel. In 


the imperative and jussive the vowel resultant from con- 
or of 
traction is properly shortened, thus Me, ag but this 


shortening is commonly neglected in dialect, as Egyptian 
qul “say”. 
In the causative infinitive wa, ya become & after closure, 


but in compensation the stem receives the addition of the 


abstract afformative -at, thus all : 

In the active participle of the primary stem, @wr, ay: become 
ai, but this assimilation is often ignored in modern dialect, 
where we hear qàyil for bs (Egypt, etc.), the semi-vowel 


assimilating to the following vowel. 
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In the infinitive of con]. viii, iy@ is maintained, but iwā 


is assimilated to it, so that Ji E becomes Jal. 


(2) Abyssinian.—No shortening ¢ or change takes Da when 
medial w/y is doubled (cf. Arabic). In the imperfect the medial 
semi-vowel is retained with inserted a in the indicative, and 
wi, yi are retained in the infinitive, otherwise the phonetic 
changes already described in $$ 51, 52 are carried out. 
Shortening in double closure is confined to Tigré dialect, 
where ö, à, €, in this position become £, thus soma for Sawama, 
becoming $cmka in the 2nd person. 

In the causative there are two alternative forms, either (i) 
the phonetic rules already described are observed, or (ii) 
the vowel is shortened, so that 6 becomes d and & becomes ë, 
and thus we may have 'aqóma or 'agdma, ete. 

(3) Hebrew.—Some verbs preserve the consonantal value 
of a medial semi-vowel, as "nn, yu, etc., but most verbs 
of this type show the operation of the phonetic principles 
described in $8 51, 52. In the jussive the & or resultant 
from these changes is shortened to 6 or e, and these in turn 
shorten to 6, ë, with prefixed Waw, thus DIN), jussive Dp, 
with Waw cp and so a Pe 122. etc. 

In double closure à, & become 4, as Dp, np ; and 6 becomes 
6, as Wd, mwa. In the intensitive we find the form DE, 
passive pip, on the analogy of the medie geminate 
verbs. In the derived stems verbs with medial semi-vowel 
are influenced by the analogy of verbs with weak final, thus 
in the passive in N. we have m DD), in which the -ö- before 
the termination shows this influence; so causative MAD, 
etc. Sometimes the same influence appears in the primary 
stems of verbs with medial y, thus from 2 we have 2nd 
sing. masc. perfect either 133 or T3122. In place of this -ð- 
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we find -é- (from final -y) in the 2nd, 3rd fem. plur. imperfect, 
as ramp, etc. In all cases -é- (also from final -y verbs) 
is inserted before a consonantal pronominal suffix, as Sp 
(causative). 

In the present participle of the primary stem we find ö 
in accordance with the regular phonetic change described in 
sect. 43c, but a with the semi-vowel changed to Hamza also 
appears, thus pid (Isa. xxv, 7) and also ON? for la't 
(Judges iv, 21). 

(4) Aramaic.—No contraction takes place in medial w/y 
verbs which are also with final semi-vowel. In the intensitive 
stem all medial weak verbs are assimilated to medial y, and 
in the causative they are assimilated to medial w; this is 
the normal course, but sometimes w is retained in the 
intensitive, and sometimes we find the form Satoad as in 
Hebrew. 

In the reflexives of the primary and causative in Syriac the 
reflexive ¢ is doubled, except after the personal prefixed t-, 
thus San, etc., by analogy with the roots having initial 
semi-vowel. In the active participle of the primary stem the 
semi-vowel becomes Hamza in the singular in Bib. Aram., 
thus DND (Dan. ü, 31), but rp in the plural (Dan. iii, 3, 
although Keth ]"2ND); in Syriac this Hamza is written, 
but is sounded as y, thus SOLO = qdyem. The verb Liss some- 
times follows the medial w type, and sometimes the 
preformative receives compensatory lengthening, and thus 
we find both ]15Xo and Wo. 


(5) Assyrian.—Medial w/y verbs never retain the con- 
sonantal value of the semi-vowel, but follow the phonetic 
rules of $8 51, 52. In the intensitive (D) the medial, though 
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doubled, quiesces, and then either (1) the two vowels are left 
and form a long vowel or diphthong, or (ii) the first vowel 
falls away and the second vowel with the preceding semi- 
vowel follow the phonetic rules of quiescence; thus from 
ugayyis we get either ugais or uqis. But when a vowel is 
added as suffix, the third radical is doubled and the vowel 
shortened, thus utawwiru becomes uttru and thence utirru. 
Medial w/y verbs in Assyrian appear with any one of the 
three vowels a, 7, u, as asam, adin, atür. 


154 (C) Verbs with final semi-vowels 


(1) Arabie.—Verbs with final w conform to final y type in 
all the derived conjugations ; and m dialect final w very often 
conforms to final y in the primary conjugation as well. The 
semi-vowels retain their consonantal value in final awa, 
aya, iwa, iya, and uya, but twa becomes iya, and uya becomes 
uwa, the semi-vowel assimilating to the preceding vowel. 
In double closure aw, ay are retained, but in the dialects of 
Egypt and North Africa aw may become 4, and in North 
Africa ay may become é/i before a consonantal suffix, as 
in saqet, nisit. 


Ld 
In the active participle, -iy-w-, -iy-i become -?-, as in che for 


d 


J 
pe etc. and in the passive participle -uy-u- becomes 


; o Be dE or _ 
en for (s^ vulgar marmi. 

(2) Abyssinian.—No change is made with final awa, awu, 
ayu, but uw, of course, becomes & and iy>?. In Tigré awa, 
aya become a as in Arabic. In Tigriia aw becomes 6, and 
ay >€ before a consonantal suffix. 

(3) Hebrew.—Final w and final y are confused in one type, 
as -ay always with the vowel a, thus final -aw, -ay become -a, 
with suffixed -ü (3rd plur) -awu, -ayu become -&. 

s 
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Before consonantal terminations and suffixes -aw, -ay, -iw, 
-ty become -7 in the perfect, -ë in the imperfect. The infinitive 


construct adds P. 


(4) Aramaic.—Final w and y are confused, and both confuse 
with final which has lost its consonantal value. 
Hebrew we find that Aramaic has verb stems with vowel a 


and others with 2. 


Unlike 


(5) Assyrian.—Imperfect shows -u- with final -w, and -i- 


with final -y. 
Paradigms of Verbs with Semi-Vowel Radicals 
(i) Verbs with first radical w 


Primary. 
Perf. 
Imperf. 


Imperat. 


Infin. 


Reflexive. 
Perf. 
Imperf. 


Imperat. 
Infin. 
Causative. 
Perf. 
Imperf. 


Imperat. 
Infin. 


Passive in N. 


Perf. 
Imperf. 
Imperat. 


Hebrew 


yaladh 
yeledh 


ledh 


ledeth 
lath 


hölidh 
yolidh 
holédh 
holidh 


noladh 


yuwwäledh 


hiwwäseb 


Aramaic 


tledh 
neladh 
netteb 
tladh 
teb 
meladh 
mettab 


"ethiled 
nitheled 
’ethyald 


methilada 


'awledh 
mawledh 
’awledh 
mawladü 


Assyrian 


ullad 
alid 


lid 
alad 


(w)asab 


attasab 
ittasab 
tisab 
tisub 


usésab 
Uusesib 
susıb 
šūšub 


a’asab 


a’asıb 
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(ii) Verbs with medial semi-vowel 


(a) Primary. Medial w. 


Arabic — Abyssin. 
gama 3 
Act. Perf. . qunia Oma 
hafa E 
Vita bia 
Imperf. . yagümu yequm 
yahafu yeb 
Imperat.  qüm qum 
háf ba 
Pte. qa im 
Infin. qawm gawım 
Pass. Perf. qima 
Imperf. . yugamu 
Pte. maqül 
(b) Primary. Medial y. 
Act. Perf. . o. TA 
stria 
Imperf. . yasıru  yesim 
Imperat. sir Sum 
Pte. sa im 
Infin. sayr- Sayım 


(c) Intensitive. 


Act. Perf. . 
Imperf. . 
Imperat. 
Pte. 
Infin. . 

Pass. Perf. 
Imperf. . 


Pte. 


etc. etc. 


qawwama qauwamma 


Hebrew 


qam 
Toma 
meth 
mathta 
hös 
yaqum 
yebös 
qum 
bos 
qam 
bos 
qom 
qium 


qum 


sam (sim) 
(samotha) 
yasım 
sim 

sam 

sim 


qomem 
y^qomem 
qomem 
m*qomem 
qomem 
qomam 
y*qomam 
m°qomam 


Aramaic 


qam 


n'qum 
qum 
qa'em 


m*qam 


qun 


sam 


n*sim 
sim 

sa em 
m sam 


gayyem 
etc. 
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Assyrian 


vkán 


kin 
kan 
kain 


kan- 


itäb 


itib 
fib 

tàib 
täb- 


ukan 
ukin 
kin 
mukin 
kün- 
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Arabic  Abyssin. Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 
(d) Causative. 
Act. Perf. . ’agam agöma héqim 'aqün — (SD.) uškān 
"agama 
Imperf. . yugim  yagem yagım n*qun ushin 
yaqum 
Imperat. agim ’agem hägem 'aqun Sukin 
'aqim 
Pte. mugim mequn m*qun muškīn 
Infin. . ’igamat  'agemot ^ hàqum mfqümu — Éukün 
Pass. Perf. “ugima hüqam 
Imperf. . yuqàmu yügam 
Ptc. mugam mugam m’gam 
(e) Passive in N. 
Perf. ingama nagom ikkan 
Imperf. . yanqümu yiqqom ikkın 
Imperat. ingam hiqqom nakın 
Pte. mungam- nagom mukkin 
Infin. inqujam- hiqqom nakün 
(ti) Verbs with final semi-vowel 
(a) Primary. Final w. 
Act. Perf. . tala talawa 
saruwa 
Imperf. . yatlü yetlu 
Imperat. —wtlü telew 
Pte. tal(in) 
Infin. . matw- | talewöt 
Pass. Perf. — tuliya 
Imperf. . yuilay 
Pte. matliw 
(b) Primary. Final y. 
Act. Perf. . rama ramaya rama roma iram 
Imperf. . yarmı yermi yirmé nermà arma 
yebay 
Imperat. irmi remey reme rene rimi 


‘ebay 
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Arabie Abyssin. Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 


Pte. . rüm(in) rome räme ram- 

Infin. . ramy- rameyöt — r*moth mermá ram-üm 
Pass. Perf. — rumiya 

Imperf. . yurma 

Pte. . marmuw- ramuy r*me 


(c) Intensitive. 


ramma rammaya rimmd rammi urammi 
Act. Perf. . j 
rammayta 
Imperf. . yurammiı yerammı y'rammë n'rammë urammı 
(fin. w) yefannü 


Imperat.  rammi rammey rammē ramma rummi 
Pte. . muramm(in) mrammë m’ramme — murammü 
Infin. . (tarmiyat) rammeyöt rammöth  mrammäyü rummü 


155 (D) Verbs with Initial Hamza 


The principal points to be noted about verbs with initial 
Hamza are (1) the treatment of Hamza following Hamza 
with a short vowel between, a case which occurs in the perfect 
causative and in the Ist singular imperfect primary, etc. ; 
(2) the tendeney for these verbs to assimilate to those with 
first radical semi-vowel (cf. 10) ; and (3) the assimilation of 
Hamza to reflexive t. 

(a) Arabic.—Generally ’@ >a, ? >", and ’w >’. Thus 
causative ’ahadha for ’ahadha, imperfect Ist sing. primary 
’ähudhu for ’a’hudhu, causative 'ühidhu for ’whidhu, etc. 
The verbs 'akala “ cat”, 'amara “ command ", and ’ahadha 
“seize” follow the analogy of verbs with Ist radical w/y 
(cf. 149) and lose the first radical in the imperative, thus 
kul, etc. But this does not hold good after conjunctions wa- 
or fa-; nor is this contraction extended to the imperfect. 
For the assimilation of Hamza to reflexive £ cf. sect. 25. 

In Arabic dialect, chiefly in North Afriea, there 1s a tendency 
to assimilate these verbs to final semi-vowel roots, as 3rd fem. 
sing. perfect klet for ’akalat, and hence 3rd masc. kla. 
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(b) Abyssinian.—Hamza is retained when it is the initial 
of a syllable, but falls with compensatory lengthening when 
a closure (cf. 10): thus causative perfect 'a'haza, imperfect 
’@haza (sounded 'ahaza); imperfect primary (with inserted 
-a- in the indicative) ya’ahaz. Imperative primary 'ahaz. 

(c) Hebrew.—In the 1st person of the imperfect of the verbs 
'akal “ eat”, 'ábadh “ perish ”, 'amar “say”, 'aba “ wish”, 
'afü “ cook ", the ’a’ becomes 'à and thence ’ö, this being 
extended by analogy to the whole of the imperfect yökal, 
etc.; occasionally similar forms appear in other verbs, and 
especially in 'àhaz “take”. These analogies, however, are 
confined to the primary stem. 

(d) Aramaie.—Initial Hamza is not sounded in Syriac, 
and the following half-vowel is increased to a short vowel, 
thus 'ehadh for kadh. Otherwise the verbs with initial 
Hamza assimilate to those with initial y-, and so become as 
initial w- in the causative. For assimilation to reflexive t 
cf. sect. 25. 

(e) Assyrian.—The assimilations follow the lines described 
in $8 10, 25, thus a'bat becomes abbat (primary present), etc. 


ec 


156 (E) Verbs with the Assimilation of a Radical 

The assimilation of a radical has already been treated under 
the head of assimilation (cf. III, i. Only in the case of first 
radical n- in North Semitic does this lead to further develop- 
ments. As described (cf. 27), » as the closure of a syllable 
assimilates to the following consonant in contact in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Assyrian. This will happen in verbs having 
initial n- in the imperfect of the primary, in the causative, 
etc. Thus Hebrew primary imperfect yingas becomes 
yiggas, yinpöl becomes yippol, etc, and so Aramaic 
neppug for nenpug, etc. The noteworthy result is 
that from this imperfect is formed an imperative 
without the first radical, as in some verbs with initial semi- 
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vowel (cf. 152), thus imperfect yiggas (for yingas), imperative 
gaí, etc. In Hebrew this shortened imperative is formed 
from imperfects which have vowel -a- or -i- (-e-), but it does 
not appear when the vowel is -o- (-u-), as n*fol, but in Aramaic 
and Assyrian it is extended to all stems. In Hebrew the 
verb 13, the only one with imperfect -i, also ends in -n, 
and this final assimilates to a following suffix in contact 
(cf. 27). 


Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 
Primary. 
Perf. . nāgaš näfal nathan n’faq 
Imperf. . yigga$  yippol yılten — meffug nettel rssur iddin 

nessab 

Imperat. . ga$ n'fol ^ ten fuq sab uşur idin 
Causative. 
Perf. .  higgis 'affeq usansır 
Imperf. . yaggis naffeq 
Imperat. . hagges 'affeq Sunsir 
Passive ın n-. 
Perf. . miggaá 


Imperf. . yinnagés 
Imperat. . hinnagés 


157 (F) Verbs Mediae Geminatae 


(a) Arabic.—(i) When all three syllables have the same 
vowel, the medial vowel falls out and madada becomes madda, 
etc. (cf. 74). Sometimes this is followed by analogy in the 
verbs with i/u after the medial radical, but more often these 
remain uncontracted. 

(ii) When the 2nd and 3rd radicals have vowels but the 
first has none (following), the second throws its vowel back on 
the first, so that yamdudu becomes yamuddu, etc. 

(ii) When the 3rd radical has no vowel there is properly 
no contraction, e.g. madadta, etc., but— 
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(1) In the jussive and in the imperative the analogy of the 
indicative so far operates that the vowel of the 2nd radical 
is frequently dropped, thus yamdud becomes yamudd ; but 
as this leaves a final double without a vowel a supplementary 
vowel is added, a or ? after alt, and a, 2, or u after u, thus 
yamudda, yamuddi, yamuddu ; and so the imperative madud > 
mudd > muddu, besides the regular umdud, ete. Persons of the 
imperative, formed directly from the 2nd masc. sing., 
according to this type, diverge from (ii) above, thus 2nd 
fem. sing. may be muddi from mudda, or umdudi from umdud. 

(2) Regularly the 2nd sing. perfect requires madadta, 
but colloquial speech is influenced by the analogy of madda, 
and thus forms maddayta, imitating the final -y verbs. 

(iv) Where the medial or final is duplicated (e.g. conj. ii) 
no elision is possible, thus maddada, imdadda, etc. 

(v) The above general principles hold good where the vowels 
are short, although regular forms also occur, as sakaka “ to 
be knock-kneed ", qatata “ be curly ", etc. Sometimes they 
are extended by analogy to cases where the vowels are long, 
but here the strong forms are commoner. 

(b) Abyssinian.—For the most part these verbs are treated 
as regular in Abyssinian; only in the perfect, and, 
occasionally, in the imperfect-imperative, of verbs with € 
(for ¢/%) do we find contraction, thus hamma for hameina 
“he was ill”, yenaddu for yenadedu ** they burn ”. 

(c) Hebrew.—(1) As in Arabie the medial loses a short vowel 
as sdbb for sabáb ; and as the first syllable is now closed, there 
is no reason for lengthening the vowel, and where the 3rd 
radical is without a vowel the duplicate fails so that sdbb 
becomes sdb, but sdbbi, etc. Imperfect 2nd fem. plur. 
tisbobna becomes (sübbénà or tissóbna (cf. for this ö<aw 
with inserted w, on the analogy of final semi-vowel stems, 
the inserted y in colloquial Arabie described above). The 
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stem -subb- in the former of these reproduces the original 
tasububna. 

(ii) When the doubled medial is followed by a consonant 
suffix a connecting vowel is inserted: (1) before personal 
endings in the imperfect this is -ö-, thus sabböthä, n’sabbötha, 
etc. (2) Before fem. plur. -nà of the imperfect-imperative it is 
-ey-. (3) Before pronominal sufixes attached to the 
imperfect-imperative we find -é- as in y'subbéni. 

(iii) When the medial vowel falls away and leaves the first 
radical with 4 or £ this accented becomes ð, e, as usual, e.g. 
hésébba. 

(iv) When the short vowel is left in an open syllable 
preceding the accent it is necessarily either lengthened or 
the syllable is closed by doubling the following consonant, 
thus yt- (original ya-) in yasöb or yissöb (cf. 4T). 

(v) In these verbs Hebrew shows differences of vocalization 
in the imperfect, thus yäsöb, with waw wayyäsöb, sufix 
y'sübbent. 

(vi) We find the regular intensitive in use, Aillel, ete., but 
it is more commonly replaced by the qatal form, as sobeb. 

(d) Aramaic.—(i) In the perfect when the first radical has 
only a half-vowel and the second has a full vowel, the latter 
throws back its vowel to the former, the resulting double 
being treated as a single consonant, thus k*faf becomes kaf (for 
kaff), and so K*faft(a) becomes kaft(a), but keffath, ete., remain. 

(ii) In the imperfect the vocalization is the same as in the 
strong verb, but the second radical assimilates to the first, 
with which it is in immediate contact, thus nekfof becomes 
nekkof. Based on this analogy the imperative appears as 
kof. By analogy this treatment is also extended to the 
causative, and so 'a&fef becomes 'akkef, etc. 

(iii) In the active participle we have h@ef, as though perfect 
kaf represented a medial w/y stem. 
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(e) Assyrian.—These verbs are regular in Assyrian, except 
only in the permansive, where we find sall, sall-at, etc., like 


the perfect in West Semitic. 


the intensitive (cf. 32). 


(1) Primary. 
Act. Perf. 


2 masc. sing. 


Imperf. . 
Imperat. 
Pte. 
Infin. . 
Pass. Perf. 
Imperf. . 
Pte. 
(2) Causative. 


Act. Perf. . 


2 masc. sing. 


Imperf. . 


3 fem. plur. 
Imperat. 
Pte. 
Infim. . 
Pass. Perf. 


Imperf. . 
Pte. 


Arabic 


farra 
fararta 
yafirru 
yafrirna 
ifrir 
farr 
farr 
furra 
yufarru 
mafrür 


'afarra 
'afrarta 
yufırru 
yufrirna 
'afrir 
mufirr 
"ifrar 
"ufirra 
yufarru 


mufarr 


(3) Primary Reflexive. 


Act. Perf. . 
Imperf. . 


iftarra 
yaftarru 


Abyssinian Hebrew 


hamma 
hamamka 


yehmam 


hamam 


’anbaba 
’anbabka 


yänbeb 


yanbebä 


tahassa 
yethasas 


sab 
sabbotha 


{ yasob 


yissob 
sob 


sobéb 


= 
saböth 


Í 
l 


\ 


sabüb 


heseb 
h*sibbotha 
yäsēb 
yässeb 
tesibbenā 
häseb 
meseb 
häseb 
hüsab 
yüsab 
yüssab 
müsäb 


Dissimilation often occurs in 


Aramaic 


ham 
hemmath 
nehham 


ham 
haem 
mehham 


hemim 


’arres 
'arrest 
narres 


narr san 
'arres 
narres 
marrasuü 


marras 


'ethr*ses 
nethr*ses 
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Arabic Abyssinian Hebrew Aramaic 
(4) Causative Reflexive. 


Perf. . . dstafarra ’ettarras 
Imperf. . . yastafirru nettarras 


(B) Passive in N. 


Perf. % . mfarra näsab 
Imperf. . . yanfarru yissab 


(6) Intensitive. 


Act. Perf. . . farrara (cf. 32) söbeb bazbez 
Imperf. . . ete. y°söbeb n*bazbez 
Pass. Perf. : sobab 


Imperf. . . y’söbab 
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THE PARTICLES 


158 (a) The Prepositions 


The prepositions generally govern the genitive case. In 
some instances these prepositions are noun stems originally 
construct (cf. 127), followed by the annexed genitive, as 
tahta “ under”, accusative of taht-un “the lower part", 
but we are not entitled to say that this was so with 
all prepositions. There are certain prepositions of simpler 
type which show no evidence of having ever been other than 
particles prefixed to nouns. The preposition may govern the 
genitive of a noun or of its equivalent, ie. noun clause or 
sentence, and in this latter position is followed by the relative 
pronoun (mä) or particle introducing the subordinate clause. 
But the relative is often added to the preposition before a 
noun and does not, as a rule, affect its meaning. 

The principal prepositions are :— 

(i) “in”, denoting place, time, instrumental “ with”, 
price, cause, etc., and “ by " in oaths. 

ba-, Arabie bi-, Abyssinian ba-, ba’eda “in the hands of 
.. .7, Hebrew b*-, ba-, bi-, and so Aramaic. 

In combination f? (Arabic for bi-f: “in the mouth of”), 
albila (Arabic), b°l6 (Hebrew) “in not”, i.e. “ without ”. 

Akin to this is :— 

bayn “ between”, Arabic bayna, Tigré, Tigriüa bayna, 
Ge'ez usually with ba- as babayna; Hebrew ben; Aramaic 
baynath or ben, bayn, beth; Urmi bin, ’embin; Assyrian 
(ina) birit. 
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ma “in”, Assyrian, and Abyssinian ’enta, Tigré ’et (for 
'ent). In all its uses this ina corresponds to West Semitic 
ba-, etc. 

(ii) “to”, denoting dative (recipient, owner, etc.), purpose, 
direction, towards, etc. 

la, Arabic la-, more often li-; Abyssinian la-; Hebrew 
la-, li-, l@-; Aramaic l*-, ete., as Hebrew—same root as the 
following. 


7 


dla: “towards”, “up to, until”; Arabic "dà (eh, 


£ 
Hebrew, Aramaic 'él Ox, ND. In Arabic ij is not used 
in the sense of “towards” or “to” of place, but T is 
£ 


employed exclusively in this meaning. 

ana: “to”, “ towards " in Assyrian, equivalent to both the 
above. 

Combinations of la-, etc. 


Arabic ce “at the hands of”, and so “ near”, etc. 


Hebrew > “at the face", Le. “near”, Arabic d, 
ie. bi-ft “in”, and Hebrew Pi “near” (1 Kings xvii, 1; 
Hos. x, 12). l 

Hebrew "y? “before the eyes of...", “in the presence 
of...” (Gen. xlvii, 19; Exod. iv, 30), Syriae .A Ns. 

Hebrew qe» “for the reason of”, i.e. “ because ”. 


(ii) “on 


33) cc 
9 


over”, of place, etc. 


‘ala: Arabie T Hebrew Aramaic oy, Ns replacing 


5 in later Hebrew (Esther ii, 9; Job xxxiii, 23); Assyrian 
al, ala, alt. 


(iv) * like ”. 
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ka: Arabie ka-, Hebrew ka-, ki-, k*-, and so Aramaic. 
Also in Arabic as kama, Abyssinian kama, Hebrew 125, 


Aramaic ^l. os], Assyrian kī, kima. 
(v) * from ". 
min: Arabic (4, Hebrew JP, Aramaic "b, KU 


Abyssinian 'am, 'amna. Denoting "from", in Arabic as 


ex contrasted with ab ee). and the difference “than” 


after comparative. Only in later Arabic dialect and 
Abyssinian and Syriac for the agent. 


‘an: Arabic of “from, by ”. 
pop of 
mundhu: Arabic Aa, As “from, since”; Abyssinian 
'emze; Hebrew IND. 
istu: Assyrian istu, ultu “ from”. 
(vi) “ with”. 


ma‘: Arabic ‘a C Hebrew DY; Aramaic Sak; 


Assyrian ema. 
-o Mo 


"mda: Arabic Ate, accusative of Ac 


(vii) * under, below ”. 
Gagi 


[1 


“side” ; Hebrew 


tahta: Arabic CE ; Hebrew MAM; Aramaic 4As2; 


Abyssinian hatte, hante (cf. sect. 75). 
Sapal, Assyrian. 
(vii) “to, up to”. 


T 


hatta: Arabic (etm, (ge, in the dialect of Hudhail; 
Hebrew WY; Aramaic „$; Assyrian adi. 
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'eska: Abyssinian. 
(ix) “after ”. 


ba'da : Arabic An ; Hebrew Wa. 


159 (b) Prepositions governing clauses and sentences 


These prepositions may govern nouns or sentences which 
take the place of nouns. Thus we may say “ he came to the 
town for plunder ", in which the preposition '' for" governs 
the noun * plunder ", or “he came to the town because he 
desired to plunder it”, in which in Semitic the sentence “ he 
desired to plunder it " is treated as a noun governed by the 


same preposition *' for ” followed by one of the particles used 
o f cs 


to introduce the subordinate sentence (sh, òl, etc.) 


or by the neuter relative Wa etc.) European dictionaries 


zt 
give oy as meaning “because”, but, in fact, it is 
^ 
simply the preposition d “for” governing a sentence 
7 €$ 


introduced by the particle ol. Thus we getsuch forms as 


of. 


Arabic AUS. Hebrew }3, Aramaic >: wl “as if”, 


Arabic 5 Hebrew 185, Onq. ND3, Abyssinian 


kama, Assyrian kima for “ like as ...”’, and so with the other 
expressions used to introduce causal, etc., sentences which 
are simply the prepositions governing dependent clauses. 
In modern Arabic, and in Hebrew and Aramaic, however, 
such clauses are most often introduced by nouns in apposition 
governed by the same prepositions, thus causal “ because ” 
is introduced by bisabab “by the reason", or min sabab 
“from the reason. . ." (‘Iraq), likawn or min kawn (Syria, 


‘Traq) from kawn “ state, existence ", ‘ala hätir or fi hatir 
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(Algeria, etc.), based on the colloquial use of pls “sake ”, 
and ‘ala San (Egypt); so Hebrew ]V* “reason”, used for 
“ because” (1 Kings iii, 11, etc.), or WD “on account of" 


followed by the relative or by the particle *3 ( m or 


oF 
i? i$. “thus "), as 125, 1y “ therefore" ; Aramaic 
per E 2 EU “wherefore ", etc. In Assyrian similarly 
the denominal preposition may or may not be followed by 


the relative, as ag&u or agsu ša “ because " 


160 (c) The Exclamatory Particles 


(i) Particles attracting attention. 


Such are x Bee u to introduce the vocative, as 


Arabic bel: Ü | E , Abyssinian °6, or suffixed -a 
(Amharic hoy, Tigré wo). E^ Hebrew no such particle occurs, 


unless we so regard the precative NJ. Aramaic has 6}, el. 
Assyrian suffixes -@, -mā, and -āmäji. 


[j 


(ü) Particles directing attention, as Arabic ol, Hebrew 
m, 371, Aramaic o]. d Yor; Abyssinian ’öhö, or nā- 
with pronominal suffix. But these tend to produce verbal 
roots, as 137 “ behold", developing into the imperative 


“look ", or are themselves imperatives in origin. 


(ii) Other particles, such as those (a) expressing aversion 
P $ 
* * 


e. $ 
as Arabic CA. cub Abyssinian "enb Hebrew noon, 


Syriac “09; (b) of lamentation as Arabic n" ($33, un 
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etc. Abyssinian wayleya, Hebrew N, n"N, FIN, ete., and 
Aramaic ao, Tao, 6], o1] should be included, and even possibly 
those used as calls to animals, etc., though but little 
grammatical information can be obtained from these inter- 
jections (cf. demonstrative roots in $$ 89-96). 


161 (d) The Negative Particles 


(i) la: Arabic Y. In modern Arabic Y remains in general 


use for the absolute “ no ", and in the form Y; ; otherwise 


in Northern Arabic it is practically extinct, but survives in 
full force in the Arabic of South Arabia, Mehti, etc., as la, lo. 


Hebrew Nb, sib, ON. 

Aramaic sb, Ü aM. 

Assyrian là, ul. 

Compounded ~ * without", Hebrew Nba (cf. xo), 


Aramaic [i Assyrian balü. With the impersonal verb, 


Hebrew (ND), Aramaic AS‘ “is not”, Arabic n. 


- oF 
Arabic ¢ for Ol Y; and e 
(ii) bal: Arabic e , Hebrew 35: ba, bab (Job xxxvii, 41), 
and other compounds, Aramaic Wo, „An. 
(ui) ma: Arabic Le , Abyssinian enclitic -m. This is the 


usual negative particle in later Northern Arabic, used even 


a a 


in prohibitions, with suffixed -š (Morocco -šī) from (= a 


thing ”, as mà tegi$ en-naharda “ do not come to-day ”, etc. 
T 
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> 


(iv) n: Arabic ol Abyssinian ’en, in such forms as 
£ 


'en-dá'i “ I do not know ”, 'enbala “ without ", ete., Hebrew 
YN, IS used also as negative substantive verb; *N in ‘PION 
(Job xxit, 30). 

> 


(v) ’&, ?: Abyssinian ’é, 7, Tigrina ’ay, Assyrian ai, €. 


162 (e) Interrogative Sentences 


A sentence becomes interrogative (a) by a particular 
intonation of the voice, or (b) by the use of an interrogative 
particle, or an interrogative adverb or pronoun. 


The interrogative parcs are :— 


(1) Arabic Í (negative Sn Hebrew n rl, A (negative 
sm). 


(2) Arabic Qe Ya, Yi, these last two with the perfect to 
chide neglect and with the imperfect to incite to performance ; 
Hebrew o in Deut. xxxii, 6 (according to the NYT). 

(3) Abyssinian -hü, -nü, Assyrian -4. Thus Abyssinian 
yemaslak-nà “ does it seem to you ? " soni, sdha “is it ? " etc. 

Interrogative adverbs. 

(1) “how?” Arabic (es , Egyptian dialect sl ; 
Abyssinian ’efo. Hebrew Aramaic 7183, oo “ like what 2» 
mS and MEN (cf. Abyssinian). Anu menu, minuli. 


J Or A 
i s WA I ed & d$ ol “ there is no soul but over 


itis a keeper" (Qur. Ixxxvi, 4). 


e 
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(2) “why ? " Arabic e i.e. ** for what?” Egyptian dialect 

‘ay, lay, ‘ala San ?ay (for "ay cf. interrogative pronoun, 

sect. 106). Hebrew 7, YT, 7125, ny, Aramaic 
lox», NOW. 


3 TS ses E 
(3) “when?” Arabie TE Abyssinian maze “ what 


time ? " so Hebrew ‘IV, Aramaic axo]. 
o $ o F A 
(4) “where?” Arabic cy | CH. | aN ; Abyssinian ’ayte ; 


Hebrew Aramaic YN, MIN, 'N, ana]; Assyrian ai. 


For the interrogative pronouns cf. $$ 102-6. 


163 (f) The Conditional Particles 


The conditional particles introducing the protasis or “ if” 
clause are of two kinds—(i) those expressing “if” which 
introduces an uncertainty, or negative “if not”, as in the 
sentence “if he asks me for a dinar I will give it to him ”, 
and (i) those expressing “if” introducing a statement 
known or believed to be untrue, as “ if he had asked me for a 
dinar I would have given it”, implying the fact that he did 
not ask. 


(i) “ I£” introducing uncertainty. 
Arabic Abyssinian Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 


ol (52) ’emma DN y 
(later) 11 
cl la’emma summa 
` (negative) , 
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(ü) “IE” introducing statement known or believed to 
be untrue. 
Arabic Abyssinian Hebrew Aramaic 


^ soba |, oN aX 
xw A 5 NDI? (Jdg. xiv, 18) 


Aramaic does not use aX alone, but only in the combination 
aSŤ GDN). 


Assyrian là is used in the sense of “ or”, and so does not 


correspond with Arabic 3). etc. 
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